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Fifty  Doctors  Against  Alcohol. 


/.  Red  Blood  Cells.  2.  White  Blood  Cells. 

3.  Stomach  Cells.  4.  Liver  Cells. 

5.  Goblet  Cells  of  Stomach.  6.  Brain  Cell  (two  processes/. 

in  this  hook  allusion  is  constantly  made  to  the  different  sorts  of  minute 
ceils,  of  which  the  human  body  is  built  up. 

These  drawings  show  examples  of  cells,  such  as  the  simple  Blood  Cells 
the  closely  packed  Liver  Cells,  and  finally  a highly-developed  Brain  Cell,  with 
its  processes.  They  are  highly  magnified. 
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Foreword. 


HE  addresses  collected  in  this  volume  were  delivered 


on  Sunday,  July  23rd,  1911,  to  Brotherhoods, 
Sisterhoods,  and  P.S.A.’s  in  Birmingham  and  the 
district  by  members  of  the  Medical  Profession.  The 
occasion  chosen  was  that  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  which  each  year  meets  in 
a different  place.  Arrangements  were  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Federation  of  Brother- 
hoods by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Archibald  Fletcher,  and 
Mr.  Hill,  the  Treasurer,  whilst  on  behalf  of  the  speakers 
all  plans  were  in  the  hands  of  two  of  their  Profession. 
The  speakers  included  two  past  Presidents  of  ' the 
British  Medical  Association  and  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Fifteen  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  attended  the 
fifty-two  meetings.  The  doctors  felt  rewarded  for  their 
efforts  by  the  wonderful  interest  and  enthusiasm  aroused, 
and,  by  special  request,  freely  placed  their  addresses  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Brotherhood  Movement,  three  of  the 
speakers  undertaking  to  collect  and  revise  the  material 
so  as  to  reproduce  the  salient  points  in  each  speech, 
and  yet  curtail  the  total  amount  of  matter  to  the  limits 
of  one  volume. 

Variety  in  the  method  of  publishing  the  different 
addresses  has  been  used  by  the  Revisers  in  order  to 
avoid  monotony  : thus,  in  some  cases  mere  notes  are 
given ; in  other  cases,  selected  sentences,  and  in  others 
again  the  full  text  stands  more  or  less  complete. 
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Appendix  I.  is  a copy  of  a leaflet  circulated  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrangements.  Appendix  II.  shows  the 
effect  produced  at  a sample  meeting. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Brotherhood  Council,  the 
Literature  Committee,  and  the  Evangelistic  and  Temper- 
ance Committee,  the  Editor  desires  to  thank  the 
members  of  a noble  Profession  for  their  generosity  in 
making  so  valuable  a gift  to  the  Brotherhood  Move- 
ment, in  which  they  have  shown  such  a patriotic  interest. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  National  Council  Executive  and 
the  Committees  named  that  the  book  will  help  to  extend 
to  every  Brotherhood,  Sisterhood  and  P.S.A.  the 
benefits  received  by  the  Societies  of  Birmingham  and 
the  district,  and  that  the  cumulative  power  of  the 
scientific  indictment  of  alcohol  as  a breaker-down  of  the 
body,  a subverter  of  the  mental  powers,  a social  danger, 
a national  enemy,  a wrecker  of  the  home,  and  the  most 
dangerous  antagonist  of  all  that  the  Brotherhood  Move- 
ment and  the  Christian  Church  stand  for,  will  appeal  to 
the  reason  and  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  Movement. 

To  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  the  Editor  is  indebted 
for  permission  to  use  two  diagrams  of  the  brain,  of 
which  they  hold  the  copyright. 


Three  Good  Reasons. 


BY 


DAVID  BARCROFT,  M.D.  Lond.,  Ch.B.  Ed. 
HIS  afternoon  I want  to  lay  before  you  three  good 


reasons  for  abstaining  from  alcoholic  liquors  as 
beverages.  The  headings  under  which  my  remarks  fall 


Children  remind  one  of  the  artist  with  a plain  canvas 
and  a box  of  colours,  who  may  at  will  paint  a beautiful 
picture  or  smudge  his  canvas  with  paint  so  that  the 
result  is  a horrid  daub.  To  the  young  people  present 
I would  emphasise  the  responsibility  each  has  to  make 
his  life  and  his  character  as  beautiful  as  may  be,  so 
that  it  may  do  honour  to  the  parents  who  have  nurtured 
him,  educated  him,  and  cared  for  him.  In  strong  drink 
we  have  a thing  that  is  more  likely  than  anything  else 
to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  young  life  as  it  develops  into 
manhood  and  womanhood.  On  this  account  I would 
plead  with  the  youngest  present  to  commence  life 
properly  and  avoid  alcohol. 

My  remarks  will  fall  principally  under  the  second 
head — 


The  question  is  naturally  put:  “Is  not  alcohol  a 


are — 

Three  Duties — i.  Of  children  to  parents. 


2.  Of  a man  to  himself. 

3.  Of  a man  to  other  people. 


The  Duty  of  a Man  to  Himself. 


A 


2 FIFTY  DOCTORS  AGAINST  ALCOHOL 

food  r I he  answer  is  that  alcohol,  like  morphine,  is 
burnt  up  in  the  body  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  foods 
are,  but  that  this  is  so  rapidly  accompanied  by  its 
poisonous  effect  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  way 
as  a genuine  food-stuff.  A proper  food  is  nourishing 
and  non-poisonous. 

In  order  to  prove  the  contention  that  alcohol  is  a 
poison,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  study  the  effects 
of  alcohol  in  health  and  in  disease.  To  see  a little  of 
how  such  a subject  can  be  approached,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  necessary  to  study  the  body  as  a whole, 
for  we  doctors  can  carry  our  researches  down  to  the 
action  on  the  minutest  portion  visible  to  a microscope. 
We  find  that  the  body  can  be  magnified  until,  if  we 
could  see  the  whole  at  once  in  proportion  to  the  magnifi- 
cation, it  would  appear  two  miles  long.  Under  this 
magnification  we  find  the  whole  body  built  up  of 
thousands  of  millions  of  individual  cells,  just  as  a house 
is  built  of  bricks.  Each  cell  has  certain  characters  in 
common  with  its  neighbour,  and  a more  or  less  perfect 
power  of  independent  existence  for  a limited  time.  Now 
if  we  go  further  we  find  throughout  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  certain  common  characters  in  the  cells.  There- 
fore if  we  study  the  cell  life  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom  we  shall  find  close  analogy  with  cell  life  in 
man.  What  do  we  find?  If  we  take  as  an  example 
developing  tadpoles,  and  introduce  even  minute  quanti- 
ties of  alcohol  into  the  fluid  they  are  in,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  retard  their  development;  to  prevent  it  in  some  cases, 
and  to  favour  the  production  of  badly  developed,  under- 
sized tadpoles,  and  to  increase  the  mortality  in  this  stage. 
This  I only  cite,  not  as  proof,  but  as  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  methods  at  our  disposal  in  approaching  this 
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subject  scientifically,  so  that  our  opinions  can  be  based 
on  reason,  not  on  theory  alone. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  healthy  subject 
are  well  known,  as  “ the  gin  drinker’s  liver,”  11  the  beer 
drinker’s  fatty  heart,”  and  the  “spirit  drinker’s  kidney.” 
The  stomach,  whose  walls  have  been  utterly  changed 
by  alcohol,  is  a familiar  picture  to  those  who  illustrate 
their  addresses  by  graphic  methods. 

It  has  lately  been  shown  that  there  is  a substance 
called  “ Lipoid,”  pervading  all  living  matter,  and  par- 
ticularly the  nervous  system.  Now  the  action  of  even 
weak  alcohol  on  “Lipoid”  is  to  destroy  it.  In  this 
destruction  of  “ Lipoid  ” and  the  consequent  deteriora- 
tion of  the  tissues  which  ensues,  lies  the  great  danger 
of  alcohol. 

When  we  come  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  cure 
of  disease,  we  are  referring  perhaps  to  a subject  the 
scope  of  which  is  rather  limited,  as  I do  not  wish  to 
say  anything  in  criticism  of  my  fellow  practitioners. 
This  I can  say,  however  : whereas  a few  years  ago  it 
was  the  common  thing  to  give  champagne  or  other 
alcoholic  beverages  in  cases  of  consumption,  we  now 
realise,  as  a result  of  our  newer  researches,  that  the 
presence  of  even  a small  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the 
system  helps  to  poison  the  cells,  so  that  they  fall  a 
more  ready  prey  to  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

We  pass  next  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  mental  con- 
dition. Here  lunacy  statistics  show  that,  of  the  persons 
admitted  to  some  of  our  larger  asylums,  at  least  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  owe  their  admission  to  alcohol.  This 
figure  speaks  for  itself.  We  find  in  many  people  a 
latent  mental  weakness  or  instability,  which  may  not  be 
in  evidence  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  which 
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even  a small  quantity  of  alcohol  is  sufficient  to  bring 
out,  and  the  smallness  of  the  amount  has  no  relation 
to  the  largeness  of  the  result. 

Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth,  addressing  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety,  by  way  of 
defining  the  subject  said  : “ The  influence  of  alcohol 
is  so  subtle  and  yet  so  insistent,  that  I am  convinced 
we  really  have  to  deal  with  inebriety  as  a process,  a 
kind  of  progress,  as  well  as  a condition.  And  in  that 
progress,  influencing  if  not  determining  both  its 
beginnings  and  its  development,  there  are  generally  to 
be  found  the  forces  of  temperament,  heredity,  health, 
age,  climate,  and  other  things,  as  well  as  the  more  or 
less  poison  imbibed.  An  inebriate  may,  therefore,  be 
really  an  inebriate  long  before  the  usual  outward 
degradations,  with  which  many  of  us  are  so  familiar, 
are  observed.” 

Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  subject  of  length  of  life. 
Here  we  are  dealing  with  cold  figures  compiled  by  the 
actuary  from  business  facts.  It  happened  that  a few 
days  ago  the  prospectus  of  the  Sceptre  Life  Association 
came  to  me,  in  which  the  lives  of  what  one  might  call 
good  living  people  are  dealt  with,  over  a period  of 
twenty-seven  years.  The  teetotalers  are  separated  from 
the  moderate  drinkers.  Of  this  latter  class,  if  the 
expected  deaths  are  reckoned  at  one  hundred,  it  is  found 
that  seventy-nine  of  these  persons  actually  die.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  abstainers  it  is  shown  that  out  of  the 
one  hundred  expected  deaths  there  are  only  fifty-two 
who  die. 

This  fact  is,  I think,  the  strongest  argument  that  can 
be  used  in  dealing  with  a man’s  duty  to  himself. 
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A Man’s  Duty  to  Other  People. 

My  concluding  reason  is  one  which  an  audience,  such 
as  the  present,  cannot  fail  to  appreciate.  Have  we  not 
a duty  to  make  it  quite  clear  which  camp  we  are  in, 
so  that  the  influence  we  each  wield,  and  from  which 
we  can  no  more  get  away  than  from  our  own  shadow, 
may  be  clearly  on  the  side  of  abstinence?  We  cannot 
tell  when  we  may  be  quite  unconsciously  helping  a 
brother  who  has  not  strength  to  walk  on  the  edge  of 
the  abyss  of  intemperance  without  falling  in. 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  I have  endeavoured 
to  place  before  you  three  good  reasons  for  being  a 
teetotaller,  and  if  I have  helped  any  one  of  you  I shall 
be  more  than  rewarded. 


Our  Position:  Past,  Present 
and  Future. 

BY 

THOMAS  H.  BICKERTON,  m.r.q.s.,  l.r.c.p. 

OPHTHALMIC  SURGEON  LIVERPOOL  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

I HAVE  taken  as  the  subject  of  my  address,  “ Our 
Position  : Past,  Present,  and  Future.” 

When  speaking  on  any  matter  which  is  a subject 
of  controversy,  it  is  a wise  plan  to  take  the  admissions 
of  your  opponent  as  your  text.  So  for  a description 
of  the  past  position,  I will  quote  the  late  Mr.  Buxton, 
M.P.,  a wealthy  brewer,  and  a good  man.  Writing  in 
1855,  he  said  : “ But,  the  fact  is,  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  are  daily  sinking  them- 
selves into  deeper  misery,  destroying  their  health,  peace 
of  mind,  domestic  comfort,  and  usefulness,  and  ruining 
every  faculty  of  mind  and  body,  from  indulgence  in  this 
propensity.  And  then  what  multitudes  do  these  suicides 
drag  down  with  them  ! . . . There  are  at  this  moment 
half  a million  homes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
home  happiness  is  never  felt,  owing  to  this  cause  alone. 
. . . For  the  children  what  home  is  there,  amid  cease- 
less scenes  of  quarrelling,  cursing,  and  blows,  when, 
as  Cassio  says,  ‘ It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness 
to  give  place  to  the  devil  wrath,’  and  the  two  devils 
together  have  driven  from  the  house  all  that  peace  and 
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sweetness  which  should  be  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
young.” 

As  a description  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  this 
could  not  be  surpassed  for  accuracy. 

If  you  doubt  this  last  statement,  go  to  any  Police 
Court  in  the  land,  go  to  the  slums  of  any  great  city, 
look  at  the  faces  and  the  nakedness  of  the  children,  look 
at  the  battered  women,  enter  the  courts,  and  walk  into 
the  dens,  misnamed  the  “ homes  ” of  the  poor,  and  you 
will  admit  that,  not  only  is  it  not  an  exaggeration,  but 
that  “ not  half  has  been  told.” 

Let  us  again  listen  to  Mr.  Buxton,  the  brewer,  and 
learn  how  he  sums  up  : “ This  vice  is  the  mightiest 
of  all  the  forces  that  clog  the  progress  of  good.  It  is 
in  vain  that  every  engine  is  set  to  work  that  philanthropy 
can  devise,  when  those  whom  we  seek  to  benefit  are 
habitually  tampering  with  their  faculties  of  reason  and 
will — soaking  their  brains  with  beer,  or  inflaming  them 
with  ardent  spirits.  The  struggle  of  the  school,  and 
the  library,  and  the  Church  all  united  against  the  beer- 
house and  the  gin-palace,  is  but  one  development  of 
the  war  between  heaven  and  hell.  ...  It  is,  in  short, 
intoxication  that  fills  our  gaols.  It  is  intoxication  that 
fills  our  lunatic  asylums.  And  it  is  intoxication  that 
fills  our  workhouses  with  poor.  Were  it  not  for  this 
one  cause,  pauperism  would  be  nearly  extinguished  in 
England.” 

Then  Mr.  Buxton  winds  up  his  indictment  by  the 
words,  quoted  afterwards  by  Gladstone,  and  by  Joseph 
Chamberlain:  ‘‘Nay,  add  together  all  the  miseries 
generated  in  our  times  by  war,  famine,  and  pestilence, 
the  three  great  scourges  of  mankind,  and  they  do  not 
exceed  those  that  spring  from  this  one  calamity.” 
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Do  you  really  recognise  what  this  combination  of 
horrors  means  ? — the  miseries  of  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine.  General  Grant,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
world’s  fighting  men,  said,  “War  is  hell.”  John 
Wesley,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  prophets,  said, 
‘War  represents  the  sum  total  of  human  villainies.” 
In  quite  recent  days,  Lord  Fisher,  asked  in  what 
way  it  was  possible  to  humanise  war,  replied,  “You 
might  as  well  try  to  humanise  hell.” 

In  the  past,  and  at  the  present,  the  fight  has  been 
mainly  on  two  lines  : (i)  a denunciation  of  all  the  forces 
denominated  “ The  Trade,”  and  (2)  an  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  in  providing  relief  for  the  victims  of  “ The 
Trade.”  The  results,  as  demonstrated  in  the  facts  that 
we  still  have  a drink  bill  of  ,£157,604,658,  an  increase 
of  fourpence  a head  over  the  figures  of  1909;  and  that 
the  Trade  has  had  the  freehold  of  their  licences  given 
to  them,  while  every  charitable  and  philanthropical 
organisation  is  crying  out  for  further  funds,  raise 
doubts  as  to  the  sanity  of  our  methods. 

Now,  for  the  future,  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
Temperance  Party?  W'T  refer  again  to  Mr.  Buxton, 
who  says  : “ We  are  convinced  that  if  a statesman,  who 
heartily  wished  to  do  the  utmost  possible  good  to  his 
country,  were  thoughtfully  to  enquire  which  of  the 
topics  of  the  day  deserved  the  most  intense  force  of 
his  attention,  the  true  reply  would  be  that  he  should 
study  the  means  by  which  this  worst  of  plagues  can 
be  stayed.” 

In  the  fifty-seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  these 
words  were  written,  the  plague  has  not  been  stayed. 
Before  “means”  can  be  effectual,  it  is  necessary  to 
recognise  the  root  cause  of  the  evil. 
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What  has  hitherto  been  the  weak  spot  in  the  temper- 
ance armour?  Surely  it  is  in  the  estimation  in  which 
alcohol  has  been  held.  The  specific  quality  which  dis- 
tinguishes intoxicating  from  non-intoxicating  drinks  is 
the  possession  by  the  former  of  a drug  called  alcohol. 
People  drink,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  because  of 
the  alcohol  present,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  children 
eat  sweets — because  they  like  it.  The  name  given  to 
all  drinks  which  contain  alcohol  is  “ intoxicating,”  and 
that  word  is  derived  from  “ toxikon,”  the  Greek  word 
for  poison.  According  to  name,  therefore,  intoxicating 
drinks  mean  poisonous  drinks.  But  those  who  so 
christened  them,  in  the  absence  of  scientific  knowledge, 
appear  to  have  been  gifted  with  second  sight.  The 
nations  of  the  world  have  certainly  not  believed  alcohol 
to  be  poisonous.  On  the  contrary,  in  almost  every 
language  it  is  known  as  the  “water”  or  “spirit  of 
life,”  viz.,  eau  de  vie,  aqua  vitae,  usquebach,  etc. 

To-day  it  is  still  so  considered  by  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  these  find 
it  difficult,  in  very  many  cases  impossible,  to  believe 
that  customs,  hallowed  by  the  sanctity  of  ages,  can  be 
wholly  wrong,  and  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  effects 
produced  are  due  to  the  immoderate  use  of  alcohol,  and 
that  the  advantages  of  its  moderate  use  more  than 
counter-balance  in  some  mysterious  way  the  damage  done. 

But  in  all  ages  there  have  been  a minority  who, 
forgetful  of  social  customs  and  personal  considerations, 
have  used  their  eyes,  and  judging  of  the  tree  by  its 
fruits,  have  unhesitatingly  proclaimed  that  instead  of 
being  the  “water  of  life,”  intoxicating  drinks  have 
contained  the  “ water  of  death.” 

The  medical  profession  is  the  natural  guardian  of 
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the  health  of  the  nation,  and  from  the  medical  profession 
the  nation  will  require  the  final  answer  respecting  the 
properties  and  effects  of  alcohol.  But  as  in  intricate 
questions  of  law  it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  Law  Lords 
for  an  expert  opinion,  the  ultimate  decision  in  this 
matter  must  be  left  to  those  scientists  (both  inside  and 
outside  the  medical  profession)  who  by  study  and 
experience  are  alone  capable  of  pronouncing  a 
verdict.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  many  such, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  in  our  own 
country  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  Sir  Frederick  Treves, 
Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  and  Professor  Sims  Woodhead, 
authorities  whose  findings  are  beyond  cavil.  I do  not 
come  as  one  of  those  experts,  nothing  I can  say  is  new. 
I come  simply  to  indicate  what  the  findings  of  those 
experts  are;  I do  not  ask  you  to  accept  anything  I may 
say  on  this  subject,  but  I would  urge  you  to  study 
the  evidence  for  yourselves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
a medical  man  in  order  to  form  a correct  opinion.  The 
evidence  can  be  obtained  at  a very  moderate  cost  from 
any  bookseller,  and  everything  you  need  to  know  is 
contained  in  the  classical  work,  “ Alcohol  and  the 
Human  Body,”  by  Sir  Victor  Horsley  and  Dr.  Mary 
Sturge.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a desire  to  know  the 
truth,  the  common  sense  to  accept  it,  and  the  moral 
courage  to  follow  it. 

The  attitude  to  be  individually  taken  on  the  question 
of  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  decisions  in 
a man’s,  or  woman’s,  life,  far  greater,  in  my  opinion, 
than  that  of  the  profession  or  occupation  to  be  followed. 
It  not  only  directly  affects  the  private  and  family  life, 
but  it  has  a powerful  though  indirect  influence  on  the 
.State  for  good  or  evil. 
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Only  within  comparatively  recent  years  has  the  real 
cause  of  the  evils  of  drinking  been  discovered.  Pre- 
viously the  drug  alcohol  had  been  looked  upon  by  all, 
including  the  medical  profession,  as  a “ good  ” thing, 
by  which  the  body  was  positively  benefited  if  taken  in 
moderate  amounts.  Why,  we  recall  the  fact  that  when 
certain  individuals  in  days  gone  by  decided  to  abstain 
entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxicants,  and  they  desired 
to  insure  their  lives,  they  were  literally  called  upon  to 
pay  a higher  premium  than  even  the  most  moderate 
drinker  because  it  was  imagined  they  were  running 
additional  risks  by  abstaining!  Insurance  companies 
have  altered  their  views  considerably  since  that  time. 

Scientists  possessed  of  powerful  microscopes  have  now 
been  able  to  watch  the  life  history  of  the  protoplasmic 
cells — not  more  than  one  three-thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter — of  which  the  human  body  is  composed, 
and  they  have  not  only  been  able  to  observe  the  effect 
of  alcohol  on  these  cells,  but  they  have  been  able  by 
instruments  of  precision  to  positively  prove  that  the 
first  thing  alcohol  does,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one 
hundred,  is  to  affect  the  mental  working  of  the  man  who 
imbibes  even  the  minutest  quantities. 

Scientific  truth  is  the  axe  which  we  must  apply  to 
the  root  of  the  prevailing  and  time-honoured  custom 
of  drinking  alcohol.  I am  not  so  foolish,  however, 
as  to  imagine  that  any  scientific  truth,  however  patent, 
will  rapidly  arrest  the  career  of  that  vast  body  known 
as  the  moderate  drinker,  from  which  emerges  the 
drunkard.  It  will  take  time  for  the  truth  to  penetrate 
to  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  it  will  penetrate  if  per- 
sistently and  skilfully  applied.  Our  greatest  hope  for 
the  future  lies  in  the  children  who  are  now  being  taught 
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the  principles  which  will  enable  them  to  see  the  un- 
wisdom of  commencing  a habit  which  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  break  in  later  life. 

For  the  education  of  the  adult  it  seems  to  me  we 
may  take  a hint  again  from  “ The  Trade,”  and  adopt 
business  methods.  “ The  Trade  ” advertises  morning, 
noon  and  night,  week  in,  week  out,  that  its  products 
are  good,  and  the  enticing  placards  catch  the  eye  of 
thousands  daily;  the  temperance  lecturer  is  fortunate 
if  he  catches  the  ear  of  a hundred.  To  educate  the 
man  in  the  street  that  alcohol  is  a poison,  the  best, 
because  impersonal,  way,  is  through  the  eye  by  means 
of  a placard  stating  the  scientific  fact.  The  scientist 
knows  that  alcohol  is  an  acrid  narcotic  poison,  but  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand 
individuals  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  fact.  If  you 
have  got  hold  of  a good  thing  or  a good  idea,  advertise 
it ! The  most  profound  truth  is  of  no  value  if  it  is 
not  known. 

Hitherto  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  temperance 
party  have  been  directed  to  relieving  and  repairing  the 
havoc  wrought  by  alcohol  drinking.  To  my  mind  a 
wiser  policy  would  be  to  prevent  this  preventable  distress 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed.  This 
could  be  effected  in  three  ways  : (a)  by  reducing  the 
number  of  premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  alcohol, 
now  numbering  over  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand in  the  United  Kingdom;  (b)  by  reducing  the  per- 
centage of  alcohol  in  the  various  liquors  to  a minimum ; 
(c)  by  adopting  the  plan  of  earlier  closing,  w'hich  was 
strenuously  advocated  by  Mr.  Buxton,  the  brewer,  who, 
fifty-six  years  ago,  recommended  that  the  authorities 
should  “ forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  after  ten 
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o’clock  at  night.  . . . the  essence  of  the  plan  being 
to  remove  the  man  before  his  drinking  has  gone  to 
excess.” 

The  temperance  party  is  now  a recognised  power  in 
the  land,  but  it  needs  to  be  organised  and  concentrated 
in  face  of  the  powers  arrayed  against  it.  Education 
should — and  no  doubt  will — in  the  future  constitute  the 
principal  method  in  the  plan  of  campaign  of  the  tem- 
perance reformer.  Education  will  result  in  legislation, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  if  once  the  nation 
had  its  eyes  opened,  it  would  close  them  again  and 
continue  to  drift  to  destruction  in  the  unconcerned 
manner  it  apparently  is  doing  at  present. 


Intemperance:  Some  Theoretical 
and  Practical  Conclusions. 

BY 

C.  J.  BOND,  f.r.c.s. 

SENIOR  HONORARY  SURGEON  TO  THE  LEICESTER  INFIRMARY. 

UP  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  too  customary  to 
regard  intemperance  as  a matter  of  individual 
morality,  and  consequently  we  have  tried  to  combat 
drunkenness  with  moral  weapons  only,  but  we  must 
remember  that  besides  this  individual  and  moral  aspect, 
intemperance  has  also  a most  important  health  aspect;  it 
concerns  national  as  well  as  individual  well-being.  Weare 
bound  to  recognise  the  effect  which  the  conduct  of  each 
individual  citizen  has  not  only  on  individual  character, 
but  also  on  the  health — the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  physical  health — of  the  whole  community. 

It  will  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  people 
sober  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the 
results  of  experience.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  modern  sanitary  law  has  successfully  dealt 
with  disease,  and  it  is  along  similar  legislative  lines 
of  prevention  and  control  that  we  must  look  for  a more 
perfect  social  protection  against  the  disease  of  intem- 
perance. 

Practical  Considerations. 

Every  civilised  community  has  certain  burdens  to 
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carry,  the  result  of  imperfect  adaptation  on  the  part  of 
large  numbers  of  citizens  to  environmental  conditions 
and  standards  of  life. 

These  burdens  are  crime,  poverty,  bodily  and  mental 
disease,  physical  degeneration,  loss  of  efficiency,  both 
individual  and  national,  and  waste  of  human  life. 

It  is  the  urgent  duty  of  every  State  to  enquire  into 
the  conditions  of  life  which  tend  to  increase  or  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  these  burdens  on  its  citizens. 

Let  us  apply  this  test  to  alcohol  and  intemperance. 

Crime  and  Alcohol. 

In  1909  Lord  Alverstone,  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
recorded  his  opinion  that  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent, 
of  ordinary  crime  was  due  to  alcohol ; while  Sir  Henry 
Hawkins  and  Mr.  Justice  Walton  stated  that  even  a 
larger  percentage  of  crimes  of  violence  in  this  country 
are  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Poverty  and  Alcohol. 

Sir  Charles  Booth  emphasises  the  influence  of  drink 
in  the  production  of  poverty,  and  Mr.  S.  Rowntree 
regards  intemperance  as  a predominant  cause  of 
secondary  poverty. 

Macdougall,  in  Manchester,  found  that  fifty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  poverty  enquired  into  by  him  were 
partly  or  wholly  due  to  drink,  while  even  the  most 
indifferent  must  have  been  struck  by  the  remark  of 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  that  one  of  the  Poor  Law 
Medical  Officers  in  London  had  stated  to  him  that  out 
of  one  hundred  thousand  paupers  who  had  passed 
through  his  hands  in  five  years  only  twenty  were  total 
abstainers. 
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Disease  and  Alcohol. 

There  is  a growing  conviction  that  the  influence  of 
alcohol  in  the  production  of  disease  has  been  under- 
estimated, rather  than  the  opposite. 

In  the  Indian  Army  in  1905,  taking  the  average  of 
seven  regiments  in  different  stations  in  India,  the  pro- 
portion of  admissions  to  hospital  among  the  drinkers 
was  ninety-two  per  cent.,  and  among  the  abstainers  only 
forty-nine  per  cent. 

The  records  of  Friendly  Societies  and  other  Sick 
Insurance  Societies  all  show  fewer  sick  claims  in  the 
total  abstinence  section. 

Thus  a comparison  between  the  Rechabite  Order  of 
total  abstainers  and  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows 
with  mixed  members  (abstainers  and  non-abstainers), 
shows  that  the  former  experience  one-quarter  less  sick- 
ness than  the  latter. 

This  means  that  abstainers  help  to  pay  for  the  sick- 
ness of  the  drinkers,  and  although  this  may  be  an 
example  of  unconscious  altruistic  conduct  it  is  not  a 
proceeding  which  will  eventually  lead  to  national  well- 
being. 

Physical  Degeneration  and  Alcohol. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical 
Degeneration  in  1903  affirmed  that  “ next  to  urbanisa- 
tion and  intimately  associated  with  it,  the  drink  question 
occupies  a prominent  place  as  a cause  of  physical 
degeneration.” 

The  appointment  of  this  Royal  Commission  was  the 
immediate  outcome  of  the  sense  of  anxiety  caused  by 
a report  from  the  Army  Medical  authorities  on  the 
decadence  in  the  physical  standard  of  recruits  for  the 
Army. 
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In  Sweden  the  rejection  of  recruits  has  fallen  from 
35.7  per  cent,  in  the  years  1830-1840,  to  20.4  per  cent, 
in  the  years  1880-1890,  and  this  fall  coincides  with  the 
passing  of  legislation  controlling  the  sale  of  spirits  in 
Sweden. 

Death  Rate  and  Alcohol. 

We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  a reduced 
premium  on  life  assurance  is  demanded  from  and  paid 
by  total  abstainers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  whole  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  adopted  total  abstinence  the 
death  rate  would  fall  from  15  per  1,000  to  somewhere 
about  10  per  1,000,  and  this  would  mean  a saving  every 
year  of  220,000  lives. 

This  at  .£100  a head,  the  price  at  which  slaves  were 
sold  before  the  Civil  War  in  America,  would  mean  a 
saving  in  money  value  to  the  nation  of  ^22,000,000 
annually. 

Efficiency,  Individual,  National,  Industrial,  and  Alcohol. 

We  cannot  hope  to  be  an  efficient  nation  unless  we 
become  a temperate  nation. 

As  Marshall  has  so  well  said  : — “ To  be  able  to  bear 
in  mind  many  things  at  a time,  to  have  everything  ready 
when  wanted,  to  act  promptly  and  show  resource  when 
anything  goes  wrong,  to  accommodate  oneself  quickly 
to  changes  in  details  of  work  done,  to  be  steady  and 
trustworthy,  to  have  always  a reserve  of  force  which 
will  come  out  in  emergency — these  ars  the  qualities 
which  make  a great  industrial  people.  They  are  not 
peculiar  to  any  one  occupation,  they  are  wanted  in  all.” 

Surely  these  are  the  very  qualities  which  alcoholic 
indulgence  depreciates  and  destroys ! 
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What  does  Sir  Frederick  Treves  say?  “ As  a work- 
producer  alcohol  is  exceedingly  extravagant,  and  like 
all  other  extravagant  measures  leads  to  physical  bank- 
ruptcy. I was,  as  you  know,  with  the  relief  column 
which  moved  on  Ladysmith.  In  that  column  of  some 
thirty  thousand  men  the  first  who  dropped  out  were 
not  the  tall  men,  or  the  short  men,  or  the  big  men,  or 
the  little  men,  but  the  drinkers,  and  they  dropped  out 
as  clearly  as  if  they  had  been  labelled.” 

Your  own  distinguished  citizen,  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, speaking  in  this  city  of  Birmingham  in  1876, 
the  year  in  which  he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  said  : 
“ Temperance  reform  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  further 
political,  social  and  religious  progress.  Drink  is  the 
curse  of  the  country.  It  ruins  the  fortunes,  it  injures 
the  health,  it  destroys  the  lives  of  one  in  twenty  of 
our  population.” 

And  later  at  Sheffield  : “ If  I could  destroy  to-morrow 
the  desire  for  strong  drink  in  the  people  of  England 
what  changes  should  we  see  ! We  should  see  our  taxes 
reduced  by  millions  sterling.  We  should  see  our  gaols 
and  workhouses  empty.  We  should  see  more  lives 
saved  in  twelve  months  than  are  consumed  in  a century 
of  brutal  and  savage  war.” 

While  we  may  thankfully  take  comfort  that  much  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  remedy  since  these  words  were 
spoken,  yet  we  must  ever  remember  that  much,  very 
much,  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

Conclusion. 

We  have  seen  in  regard  to  these  State  burdens  of 
•crime,  poverty,  disease,  physical  degeneration,  waste  of 
human  life  and  loss  of  individual  and  national  efficiency, 
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how  intemperance  acts  as  a contributory  factor,  laying 
its  heavy  finger  on  the  burden  and  making  it  far  heavier 
even  when  it  does  not  entirely  cause  it. 

In  national  and  municipal  government  we  find  our- 
selves hampered  at  every  turn  by  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  vast  sums  on  alcohol  which,  if  total  abstinence 
were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  would  be  set  free 
for  social  reform  and  productive  labour. 

What  then  is  our  individual  duty  in  the  face  of  such 
facts?  Surely  it  can  only  be  to  set  an  example  of  total 
abstinence  ourselves,  and  to  urge  others  to  become 
abstainers  also. 


Medical  Aspects  of  the 
Temperance  Question. 


BY 


E.  VIPONT  BROWN,  M.D.  Lond.  (Manchester). 


OR  centuries  alcohol  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 


stimulant,  and  we  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
calling  it  by  that  name  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  do- 
otherwise.  When  we  forbid  “stimulants”  we 
generally  mean  alcohol.  But  is  alcohol  really  a stimu- 
lant ? What  does  the  word  stimulant  really  mean  ? 

A stimulant  is  a drug  which  renders  the  nervous 
system  more  readily  responsive  to  stimulation.  I can- 
not give  a better  example  of  a stimulant  than  a cup  of 
.tea.  We  all  know  how  a cup  of  tea  freshens  us  up 
and  seems  to  put  new  life  into  us.  Hospital  nurses, 
when  on  night  duty,  take  tea  to  keep  themselves  awake,, 
and  very  efficient  it  is  for  the  purpose.  A stimulant  is. 
a whip  to  the  jaded  mule.  Perhaps  what  the  jaded  mule- 
really  needs  is  not  the  whip  so  much  as  corn  and  rest. 
But  our  journey  has  to  be  finished,  so  instead  of  giving- 
him  corn  and  rest  we  “ give  him  beans”  ! Or,  to  use 
another  simile,  a stimulant  is  the  poker  wherewith  we 
stir  the  fire.  Perhaps  what  the  fire  really  needs  is. 
more  coal  putting  on,  but  still  it  responds  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  poker  and  blazes  up  brightly.  Now,  does. 
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alcohol  really  belong  to  this  class  of  drugs  '?  Is  it  really 
a whip  to  the  jaded  mule  or  a poker  to  a fire? 

Numberless  experiments  have  been  tried  proving  con- 
clusively that,  far  from  being  a stimulant,  alcohol  really 
belongs  to  that  class  of  drugs  known  as  narcotic  poisons. 
It  is  allied  in  its  action  to  such  drugs  as  opium,  morphia, 
and  chloral,  and  still  more  closely  is  it  allied  to  ether 
in  its  temporary  stimulant  effect,  followed  by  depression 
and  insensibility.  If  any  of  you  have  seen  a patient 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  ether,  which  has  been 
given  to  him  to  put  him  to  sleep,  you  can  scarcely  have 
failed  to  notice  the  close  similarity  between  the  effects 
of  ether  and  alcohol.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
man  is  tipsy.  Yet  we  call  ether  an  anaesthetic,  and 
alcohol  forsooth  a stimulant ! Alcohol  was  one  of  the 
earliest  drugs  ever  used  as  an  anaesthetic  for  surgical 
purposes,  and  it  is  still  often  so  used  in  combination 
with  ether  and  chloroform. 

There  are  two  reasons,  more  or  less  obvious,  why 
alcohol  should  have  been  mistaken  for  a stimulant.  The 
reason  which  probably  most  impressed  the  minds  of  the 
medical  profession  in  olden  days,  blinding  them  to  the 
true  action  of  the  drug,  is  that  alcohol  quickens  the 
heart’s  action,  and,  by  dilating  the  blood  vessels,  sends 
a flush  of  blood  to  the  brain.  But  this  is  not  because 
alcohol  stimulates  either  the  heart  or  the  blood  vessels, 
but  because  it  paralyses  the  delicate  nervous  mechanism 
whereby  the  heart’s  action  is  regulated  and  the  size  of 
the  blood  vessels  is  maintained. 

Another  reason  why  alcohol  has  been  mistaken  for 
a stimulant — and  this  is  the  reason  which  most  impresses 
the  minds  of  the  laity — is  that  alcohol  causes  obvious 
nervous  excitement.  But  this  again  is  not  because 
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alcohol  stimulates  a man’s  brain,  but  because  it 
paralyses  his  power  of  self  control.  When  we  use  our 
self-control  it  is  like  using  the  brake  that  you  put  on 
your  bicycle  to  prevent  it  running  away  with  you  down- 
hill. Taking  alcohol  is  like  taking  off  the  brake  and 
letting  the  brain  race  away  forming  words  and  thoughts 
which  are  often  poor  in  sense  and  may  be  nonsense. 
The  modest  and  reticent  man  becomes,  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol,  pushing,  offensive,  and  loquacious. 
It  is  not  that  the  alcohol  has  stimulated  his  brain.  It 
is  that  it  has  paralysed  his  power  of  self-control.  More- 
over, the  power  of  good  judgment  and  fine  discrimina- 
tion is  soon  lost  and  the  connoisseur  becomes  highly 
appreciative  of  bad  music,  poor  art,  weak  jokes,  and 
fatuous  literature.  Especially  does  he  appreciate  him- 
self and  his  own  doings,  and  he  thus  becomes  egotistic 
and  self-assertive. 

I often  think  that  this  self-appreciation  which  results 
from  taking  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  wonderful  power  and  fascination  that  it  possesses 
over  its  slaves.  Thus  under  its  influence  the  cowardly 
man  becomes,  in  his  own  estimation,  a hero.  The 
despicable  blackguard,  who  is  kept  by  his  wife  or  his 
mother  and  never  did  an  honest  day’s  work  in  his  life, 
becomes  a swaggering  braggart  who  has  much  to  be 
proud  of.  Now,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  immensely 
pleasurable  this  flattering  discrepancy  between  facts  and 
feelings  must  be  to  the  individual  concerned;  but  surely 
it  is  equally  obvious  how  much  better  it  would  be  could 
such  a one  appraise  himself  at  his  real  worth.  Professor 
Huxley  fully  appreciated  this  deceptive  influence  of 
alcohol,  and  although  not  always  a total  abstainer,  when- 
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ever  he  had  any  good,  original  work  to  do,  then  for 
the  time  being  he  became  one. 

Soldiers  With  and  Without  Alcohol. 

Here  let  me  briefly  allude  to  some  experiments  which 
were  tried  many  years  ago  by  an  army  surgeon  named 
Parkes.  In  the  Army,  where  a great  number  of  men 
live  together  under  conditions  practically  identical, 
there  are  obvious  facilities  for  trying  experiments  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  Parkes  availed  himself  of  these  facilities 
in  order  to  test  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  a soldier’s  march- 
ing powers.  Thus,  on  a certain  day  when  severe 
marching  had  to  be  done,  he  would  serve  out  rations 
of  rum  to  half  a battalion  and  rations  of  beef-tea  to  the 
other  half,  and  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  soldiers 
who  had  the  beef-tea  could  march  further  and  faster 
than  those  who  had  the  rum.  Then  on  another  day,  he 
would  reverse  the  experiment.  To  those  soldiers  who  had 
previously  had  the  rum  he  would  give  the  beef-tea  and 
viee  versa,  but  again  he  found  that  the  soldiers  marched 
better  on  the  beef-tea  than  on  the  rum.  These  experiments 
were  repeated  ad  nauseam  and  endlessly  varied,  all  kinds 
of  alcoholic  drinks  being  substituted  for  the  rum  and 
various  temperance  drinks  for  the  beef-tea.  But  the 
result  was  always  the  same,  proving  up  to  the  hilt  that 
alcohol  impairs  a soldier’s  marching  power.  Indeed  so 
convincing  was  the  proof  that  it  impressed  even  the 
minds  of  the  military  authorities,  which  are  not  easily 
impressed,  so  that  now  when  severe  marching  has  to 
be  done  the  soldiers  are,  as  a rule,  kept  teetotal. 

Here  one  is  reminded  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  became  a definite  advocate  of  total  abstinence 
as  a consequence  of  his  experience  in  the  South  African 
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War.  He  tells  us  that  during  the  march  to  Ladysmith 
“ the  men  who  fell  out  of  the  ranks  were  the  drinkers, 
and  they  dropped  out  as  clearly  as  if  they  had  been 
labelled.” 

This  serious  impairment  of  a soldier’s  marching 
power  is  really  due  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  nervous 
system,  for  it  is  not  the  muscles  themselves,  but  the 
nerve  supply  to  the  muscles  that  first  becomes  exhausted. 

The  Stomach’s  Trials. 

But  now  we  must  leave  the  nervous  system  and  con- 
sider very  briefly  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  other  organs 
of  the  body. 

Alcohol  irritates  the  delicate  lining  of  the  stomach, 
producing  a condition  known  as  gastric  catarrh,  and 
is  probably  the  commonest  cause  of  indigestion  met  with 
in  private  practice.  When  taken  between  meals,  on 
an  empty  stomach,  alcohol  is,  as  we  should  expect, 
far  more  severe  in  its  effects  than  when  taken  with  food. 
Thus  commercial  travellers,  who  often  take  alcohol  with 
their  customers  between  meal  times,  are  terrible  sufferers 
from  gastric  catarrh  and  various  liver  troubles. 

Alcohol  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  appetiser  and  an 
aid  to  the  digestion,  and  there  is  just  a modicum  of 
truth  underlying  this  superstition.  It  is  true  that  the 
aromatic  and  bitter  substances  with  which  the  alcohol 
is  generally  combined  may  in  a few  cases  cause  a man 
to  enjoy  his  food  more,  so  that  the  digestive  juices  are 
better  secreted.  But  the  alcohol  itself  can  only  act  as 
an  irritant,  and  when  taken  in  considerable  quantity 
completely  destroys  the  appetite,  so  that  I well  remember 
the  late  Dr.  James  Andrew  saying  to  us  as  students, 
“Never  forget  that  when  a man  is  suffering  from  the 
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effects  of  drink,  he  is  also  suffering  from  want  of  food. 
And  during  my  twenty-five  years’  experience  of  general 
practice  I have  had  ample  opportunity  to  verify  that 
sound  physician’s  words. 

• ••••••• 

The  speaker  next  described  the  effect  of  alcohol  on 
the  liver,  kidneys,  blood,  arteries,  and  then  continued  : 

The  Delusion  that  Alcohol  Warms. 

The  heat  of  the  body  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  blood 
vessels  running  in  and  under  the  skin.  By  a wonder- 
fully delicate  nervous  mechanism  these  little  vessels  con- 
tract when  the  body  is  exposed  to  cold,  so  that  the  blood 
is  driven  to  the  internal  organs  (chiefly  those  of  the 
abdomen,  the  so-called  “ portal  ” circulation),  where,  of 
course,  it  is  kept  warm.  Imagine  for  a moment  that  a boy  , 
strips  naked  on  a cold  day  and  plunges  in  and  out  of  cold 
water.  He  comes  out  pale  and  shivering  and  says  that 
he  is  cold.  But  is  he  really  cold  ? He  feels  cold  because 
the  skin  is  bloodless  and  the  nerve  endings  whereby 
we  appreciate  heat  and  cold  are  situated  in  the  skin. 
But  if  you  take  his  temperature  in  the  bowel  you  will 
find  that  it  has  not  been  lowered.  It  has  been  raised  ! 

It  is  actually  above  the  normal.  The  sudden  shock  of 
cold  has  driven  the  blood  internally  and  evaporation 
from  the  skin  has  thus  been  suddenly  checked  so  that 
the  heat  of  the  body  has  been  more  than  maintained. 

Now  this  exquisite  mechanism  whereby  nature  seeks 
to  protect  us  against  any  such  emergency  is  completely 
upset  by  alcohol.  Alcohol  dilates  the  blood  vessels  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  thus  causing  a sensation  of 
warmth.  But  this  feeling  of  warmth  is  absolutely 
illusory.  The  blood  being  on  the  surface  will  cool 
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rapidly,  and  this  may  readily  lead  to  disaster.  Thus 
the  cabman,  or,  as  we  must  now  say,  the  chauffeur  or 
flying  man,  who  takes  a nip  on  a cold  day  “ to  keep 
himself  warm  ” is  courting  disaster. 

Alpine  guides  have  learnt  this  lesson  by  bitter 
experience,  and  most  of  them  remain  teetotal  when  they 
are  exposed  to  severe  cold  on  the  high  Alps. 

I well  remember  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  who  was  then 
lecturer  on  physiology  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
telling  a graphic  story  to  illustrate  this  physiological 
action  of  alcohol.  He  told  us  of  a large  party  of  Alpine 
climbers  who  were  overtaken  unexpectedly  by  darkness 
and  had  to  spend  the  night  high  up  above  the  snow 
line.  They  had  spirits  with  them,  of  which  some  partook 
in  considerable  quantity,  whilst  some  only  drank  a little 
and  some  had  the  wisdom  to  take  none  at  all.  In  the 
morning  those  who  had  taken  much  alcohol  never  woke 
again.  The  alcohol  brought  the  blood  to  the  surface, 
where,  of  course,  it  cooled  rapidly,  and  they  were  found 
frozen  to  death.  Those  who  had  partaken  in  greater 
moderation  awoke  stiff  and  frost  bitten,  and  had  to  be 
carried  down  the  mountain  side  by  those  who  had  taken 
none  at  all. 


Drinking  amongst  Women. 

Farmers  have  long  been  aware  that  cows  fed  on  the 
refuse  of  breweries  secrete  milk  of  very  poor  quality. 
No  self-respecting  farmer  will  feed  his  cows  on  brewery 
refuse.  And  yet  alcohol  is  often  recommended  to  nurs- 
ing mothers  with  a view  to  increasing  the  flow  of  milk. 
Now  the  seriousness  of  the  subject  will  be  seen  when 
we  realise  that  whilst  drinking  amongst  men  is  on  the 
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decrease,  drinking  amongst  women  has  increased  of 
late  very  considerably.  I feel  quite  sure  that  there  is 
now  far  more  drinking  amongst  women  than  there  was 
when  I first  came  into  practice.  And,  as  we  should 
expect,  there  has  been  a corresponding  increase  in  their 
moral  depravity.  The  proportion  of  women  to  men 
amongst  those  committed  for  drunkenness  used  to  be 
one  to  seven.  It  is  now  one  to  three.  Who  can  wonder 
that  out  of  every  hundred  children  that  are  born  in  the 
working  class  parts  of  our  cities,  more  than  twenty 
die  ere  ever  they  are  twelve  months  old,  and  more 
than  half  of  them  die  before  they  are  five  years  old. 
Or  who  can  wonder  that  everywhere  we  hear  of  the 
physical  deterioration  of  the  race.  Moral  degradation 
must  ever  mean  physical  deterioration,  for  the  moral 
laws  are  laws  of  health.  It  was  not  by  accident  that 
the  two  words  healthy  and  holy  were  both  derived  from 
the  same  Anglo-Saxon  root,  and,  virtually  speaking, 
are  the  same  word.  When  the  mothers  of  a nation 
are  drunken,  that  nation  is,  and  must  be,  doomed. 

Medical  Profession  Alive  to  the  Evil. 

The  medical  profession  have  at  last  recognised  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  a petition  signed  by  nearly 
fifteen  thousand  medical  men,  including  most  of  the 
leaders  of  our  profession,  was  in  1904  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  begging  that  the  teaching  of  the 
evils  of  alcohol  should  be  made  compulsory  in  our 
schools.  It  is  indeed  time  that  some  action  should  be 
taken,  for  it  is  an  appalling  fact  that  the  working  men 
of  this  country  spend  on  an  average  one-fifth  of  their 
wages  on  that  which  diminishes  their  power  of  doing 
work,  increases  their  liability  to  accident  and  disease, 
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shortens  their  lives,  and  fills  our  jails,  our  lunatic 
asylums,  our  hospitals,  and  our  workhouses. 

I have  heard  it  argued,  and  that  by  a professor  of 
medicine,  that  alcohol  carries  off  those  who  are  least 
fitted  to  survive,  thus  proving  a blessing  in  disguise. 
But  my  own  personal  experience  points  exactly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Those  who  fall  most  easily  under 
the  fascination  of  drink  are  often  those  of  brilliant  intel- 
lect and  keen  sensibilities  whom  the  world  can  least 
afford  to  lose.  Amongst  the  working  classes  they  are 
often  the  cleverest  workmen,  and  certain  it  is  that  alcohol 
has  robbed  all  our  professions,  and  most  of  all  the 
clerical  and  medical  professions,  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  their  brightest  ornaments.  And  when  we 
remember  how  easy  and  advantageous  it  is  to  be  teetotal, 
and  how  impossible  it  is  for  many  to  be  “ moderate,” 
surely  it  follows  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  advocate, 
not  merely  temperance,  but  total  abstinence.  Indeed, 
if  it  be  true,  as  I have  tried  to  show  you  that  it  is,  that 
alcohol  even  in  so-called  moderate  quantities  does  harm, 
impairing  a man’s  work,  predisposing  him  to  accident 
and  disease,  and  shortening  his  life,  surely  it  follows 
that  there  is  no  real  temperance  or  true  moderation  apart 
from  total  abstinence. 


Note. — This  address  in  full  may  be  obtained  from  “ United  Kingdom 
Alliance,”  16,  Deansgate,  Manchester.  Price  one  penny. 


The  Government  of  No 
Mean  City. 

BY 

R.  C.  BUT  ST,  m.d., 

GYNECOLOGIST,  DUNDEE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

DR.  BUIST  said  that  in  Birmingham  they  had 
proud  traditions  of  city  government,  and  that  the 
life  of  each  citizen  was  affected  by  the  efficiency  of  this 
government  and  injured  by  any  trace  of  corruption  at 
the  centre  of  government.  The  human  body  too  was 
“ no  mean  city,”  and  it  possessed  a complicated  organi- 
sation in  which  each  member  of  the  community  had  its 
own  work  to  do.  There  were  arrangements  for  the 
supply  and  preparation  of  nutriment  in  stomach  and 
bowel,  and  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  waste 
material  in  the  kidneys.  There  was  a great  system  of 
roadways  consisting  of  blood  vessels,  carrying  food  to 
the  muscles  and  brain,  etc.,  and  carrying  back  to  the 
kidneys  and  the  lungs  those  waste  materials  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  remove.  There  were  great  sources  of  heat 
in  the  human  system,  and  this,  too,  the  blood  carried 
throughout  the  whole  body,  losing  a good  deal  of  it 
when  it  passed  through  the  surface  vessels  of  the  skin. 
There  was  also  a great  system  of  government  in  the 
nerves  and  brain.  Here  messages  arrived  from  all  parts 
indicating  their  needs,  and  return  messages  were  sent 
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out  regulating  the  supply  of  these  needs — calling  for 
more  work  from  one  part  and  for  less  from  another  as 
might  be  required.  The  blood-vessels,  those  roadways 
of  the  body,  were  not  like  those  of  the  city,  always  of  a 
fixed  width,  but  according  to  the  messages  sent  to  them 
opened  and  allowed  the  blood  to  flow  more  freely,  or 
contracted  and  thus  lessened  the  size  of  the  blood 
current.  In  the  body  alcohol  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a source  of  corruption  in  the  centre  of  government.  Its 
most  characteristic  effect  was  a paralysing  one  on  the 
nervous  structures.  They  were  then  unable  to  exercise 
their  full  and  healthy  control  over  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Under  alcohol  the  blood  vessels  widened  when  there  was 
no  need,  and  while  the  heart  which  drove  the  blood  on 
had  less  hard  work  to  do,  the  blood  was  more  exposed 
in  the  skin  and  lost  its  heat.* 

The  loss  of  control  was  evident  in  the  action  of  the 
brain  itself  when  alcohol  was  pushed  a little  further. 
The  control  over  the  tongue  and  the  temper  was  less, 
as  they  knew  only  too  well  from  common  experience. 
What  they  probably  did  not  know,  but  what  had  been 
absolutely  proved  by  careful  experiment,  was  that  the 
idea  which  the  brain  had  that  it  was  doing  its  work  more 
easily  was  a mistaken  thought.  Both  muscular  work 
and  brain  work  showed  promptly  the  effect  of  alcohol 
in  the  diminution  of  their  quantity  and  their  exactness. 
Each  human  being  must  look  upon  himself  as  the  respon- 
sible possessor  of  his  own  city,  and  should  know  that 
alcohol  was  a perverting  influence  in  its  government. 


* See  Address  by  Dr.  Vipont  Brown,  p.  20. 


Strong  Drink  our  Greatest 
Enemy — a Doctor’s  40  Years 
Experience. 


PROFESSOR  MURDOCH  CAMERON,  m.d. 


REGIUS  PROFESSOR  OF  MIDWIFERY,  ETC.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW, 
PHYSICIAN  TO  GLASGOW  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL,  ETC.,  ETC. 

The  Professor  illustrated  his  remarks  by  numerous  stories  from  life, 
some  of  which,  reported  by  the  audience,  are  here  reproduced,  together 
with  a few  of  the  interleaving  remarks. — Ed. 


ROFESSOR  Murdoch  Cameron  pointed  out  that 


when  he  was  a medical  student  in  the  late  sixties 
a gill  of  whisky  was  given  as  a routine  after  operations. 
The  result  was  not  beneficial,  in  fact  the  opposite  of 
benefit  occurred,  for  the  reason  that  in  those  days  there 
were  few  trained  nurses,  and  patients  were  cared  for 
by  women  who  thought  that  they  themselves  deserved 
at  least  a share  of  the  “ alcoholic  liquids  ” which  were 
ordered  for  the  sick  I Thus  in  many  instances  the 
alcohol  ordered  by  physicians  for  their  patients  led  to 
the  undermining  of  the  moral  standard  of  the  nurse- 
attendants. 

In  those  days  the  family  doctor  on  his  visit  was 
always  offered  stimulants,  and  in  this  way  young  prac- 
titioners who  felt  tired  (owing  perhaps  to  overwork  and 
want  of  sleep)  were  led  gradually  into  habits  of  intem- 
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perance.  . . . “ When  a doctor  prescribes  medicines  he 
generally  finds  that  the  patient  returns  to  see  if  the 
medicine  is  to  be  continued  or  changed,  but  in  the 
event  of  his  prescribing  alcohol,  the  patient  frequently 
neglects  to  make  this  important  enquiry,  and  I have 
found  the  alcohol  that  was  ‘ ordered  ’ still  being  taken, 
although  the  doctor  may  have  been  many  years  in  his 
grave  ! ” 

The  taking  of  alcohol  leads  to  a confusion  of  ideas, 
and  although  a man  may  be  able  to  find  his  way  home 
without  the  assistance  of  the  police,  he  may  nevertheless 
be  in  a very  unsatisfactory  muddle  of  mind.  The  Pro- 
fessor illustrated  this  point  by  the  story  of  a country 
doctor  who  was  always  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a stable 
lantern  when  going  on  his  rounds  at  night.  On  one 
occasion  he  visited  a gentleman’s  house  and  partook  of 
dinner,  at  the  same  time  imbibing  rather  freely  of  the 
wines.  He  managed  to  arrive  home  safely,  but  next 
morning  he  awoke  withasplitting  headache.  Endeavour- 
ing to  account  for  this,  he  gradually  remembered  the 
dinner,  and  he  also  remembered  that  during  his  walk 
home  a voice  kept  saying,  “ Good-night.”  To  this 
he  had  replied  several  times,  although  the  night  was 
so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  his  companion.  The 
recollection  of  this  voice  worried  him  considerably,  and 
he  began  to  fear  that  there  must  be  some  truth  in 
“ spiritualism.”  Just  in  the  midst  of  his  cogitations, 
however,  he  received  a note  from  his  host  of  the  previous 
evening  which  read  as  follows: — “ Dear  Doctor, — We 
hope  you  arrived  home  safely.  Flerewith  I am  sending 
your  stable  lantern,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  return 
the  parrot  and  cage  which  you  doubtless  carried  home 
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in  error  last  night.”  “ Polly  ” was  the  “ spirit  ” who 
had  wished  him  “ Good-night.” 

In  order  to  bring  home  to  his  audience  the  misery 
brought  upon  little  children  by  drink,  the  following 
experience  was  related  : — “ I was  fetched  late  one  night, 
to  the  home  of  a working  man  in  receipt  of  fifty  shillings 
a week.  When  inside  the  door  I was  asked  not  to  move 
until  the  man  got  a light.  There  was  no  electric  light 
neither  was  there  any  gas  to  turn  on,  for  the  meter  had 
been  removed.  In  a minute  or  two  a halfpenny  candle 
was  lit,  and  this  helped  to  dispel  the  darkness  in  the 
room.  Thereupon  I noted  that  the  husband  was  a strong, 
muscular  man  who  wrought  as  a blacksmith,  and  who 
smelt  of  drink,  whilst  his  wife  lay  half  tipsy  on  a dirty 
bed. 

“ I was  rather  startled  to  hear  suddenly  a small  voice 
from  the  corner  of  the  room,  pleading,  ‘ Please,  doctor, 
will  ye  gi’  me  a drink  o’  water.’  There  lay  a poor  child 
ten  years  of  age,  in  a dying  condition. 

“You  fathers  may  imagine  my  feelings  to  think  that 
that  suffering  lad  had  to  ask  from  a stranger  that  which 
it  was  the  parents’  privilege  to  give.  In  a temperance 
home  the  mother  and  a kind  neighbour  would  have  been 
found  nursing  the  child,  and  medicines  and  palatable 
drinks  would  have  been  there  to  relieve  its  sufferings. 
There  are  hundreds  of  such  cases  calling  upon  Christian 
men  and  women  to  make  a stand  against  the  curse  which 
brings  in  its  train  so  much  misery  to  little  innocent 
children.” 

A little  girl  lived  with  her  uncle,  who  was  a miser. 
You  will  readily  understand  that  the  food  provided  on 
a miser’s  table  is  not  tempting  to  a child  with  a proper 
healthy  appetite.  As  a result  the  poor  little  girl  grew 
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up  with  a very  “ genteel  ” figure.  One  day  when  out 
walking  with  her  uncle  they  met  a gentleman  who  was 
followed  by  a beautiful  slim  greyhound.  You  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  both  greyhounds  and  ladies 
possess  neat  waists ! Whilst  the  uncle  was  chatting  to 
his  friend  the  little  girl  went  down  on  her  knees,  and 
clasping  the  dog  round  the  neck  said,  “ Poor,  wee 
doggie,  do  you  live  with  your  uncle  too?” 

No  one  can  go  through  the  lower  districts  of  any  of 
our  cities,  or  even  of  our  towns,  but  they  will  meet  with 
children  whose  ragged  and  thin  appearance  shows  that 
they  evidently  have  an  “ uncle  ” who  is  a publican,  or 
a pawnbroker,  and  the  children  suffer  accordingly. 

Alluding  to  the  struggle  which  many  a man  goes 
through  in  order  to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
alcohol  habit,  and  get  back  to  health  and  happiness, 
the  Professor  related  the  following  incident: — A Band 
of  Hope  was  started  in  a district,  and  was  so  successful 
that  an  adult  society  was  also  formed,  and  in  connection 
with  this,  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  a tea  meeting  was 
held.  Amongst  those  who  had  joined  the  Society  was 
an  old  grave-digger,  a victim  to  strong  drink;  and  to 
emphasise  his  conversion  he  was  invited  on  to  the  plat- 
form, and  later  in  the  evening  was  asked  to  say  a few 
words.  He  began  by  observing  that  this  was  a red- 
letter  day  in  his  life,  as  he  had  never  expected  to  have 
the  honour  of  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  his  own 
minister  on  a platform.  Then  his  mind  reverted  to  his 
business  calling,  and  he  sai'd,  “ Friends,  believe  me, 
since  I took  the  pledge  six  weeks  ago,  I have  saved  up 
as  much  money  as  will  buy  me  an  oak  coffin  with  brass 
nails,  and  what  is  more,  my  friends,  if  I live  another 
six  weeks  I think  I’ll  need  it  too.”  (Laughter). 
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After  the  laughter  had  ceased,  the  Professor  con- 
tinued : Now  many  laugh  at  this  story  without  seeing 
the  lesson  to  be  derived  therefrom.  The  old  grave- 
digger exactly  pictured  the  feelings  of  a man  who  had 
been  given  to  drink,  and  had  become  an  abstainer  for 
six  weeks.  At  this  period  the  craving  is  still  strong, 
and  such  persons  have  a feeling  that  they  must  have 
something  or  they  will  break  down.  The  more  they 
resist,  the  less  that  feeling  becomes,  so  that  in  six 
months  the  oak  coffin  is  six  months  further  away,  and 
the  man  feels  that  he  can  enjoy  life  without  any  craving 
for  false  stimulation  and  without  any  fear  of  the  grave. 
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HAPPILY  many  of  the  long  cherished  popular 
but  delusive  beliefs  on  the  subject  of  health  and 
the  best  means  of  promoting  it  are  slowly  disappearing 
under  the  teaching  of  positive  science  and  of  obvious 
and  incontrovertible  facts.  I will  venture  to  lay  before 
you  a few  of  the  records  of  such  teaching  and  of  such 
facts,  and  then  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  decide  in  what 
direction  they  should  guide  you. 

In  my  hand  is  the  last,  or  last  but  one,  published 
Report  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Births,  Marriages 
and  Deaths.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  this  gentleman 
to  present  to  the  nation,  after  the  most  careful  enquiry 
made  by  all  the  registrars  throughout  the  entire  king- 
dom, the  number  and  causes  of  deaths  that  take  place 
every  year,  together  with  the  ages  and  sex  of  those  who 
die.  In  the  year  in  question,  viz.,  1908,  we  are  told 
that  1,937  persons,  of  whom  1,112  were  males  and  825 
were  females,  died  of  what  is  put  down  as  “ alcoholism 
and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,”  or  drunkard’s  liver.  The 
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Report  then  goes  on  to  say,  “ Nine-tenths  of  the  deaths 
directly  ascribed  to  alcoholism  occur  within  the  main 
working  period  of  life,  i.e.,  at  ages  from  25  to  65 
years.”  If  medical  men  are  correct  in  supposing  that 
for  every  person  who  dies  from  any  given  disease  there 
are  on  an  average  nine  living  people  suffering  from  ft, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  19,370  homes  throughout  our 
land  desolated  by  this  awful  curse. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  make  a man  vow  before  God  that 
he  will  never  again  have  anything  to  do  with  the  accursed 
thing,  which  works  such  mischief  in  the  homes  of  our 
fatherland?  Why  its  very  name,  “ intoxicant,”  is  only 
another  way  of  speaking  of  it  as  poisonous,  for  a toxin 
is  a poison;  and  not  long  ago,  as  we  were  informed  in 
the  daily  papers  of  February  1 6th,  1911,  on  a fire 
breaking  out  in  a wine  merchant’s  in  London,  officers 
and  men,  who  had  passed  into  the  basement  in  the  hope 
of  extinguishing  it  “ were  overwhelmed  by  the  fumes 
of  spirits  and  wine  arising  from  the  mass  of  shattered 
bottles.  One  by  one  they  tottered  and  fell,  and  gallant 
comrades  who  went  to  their  succour  shared  the  same 
distressing  experience.  ...  It  was  only  after  almost 
superhuman  efforts  that  the  unfortunate  men  were 
rescued,  sixteen  officers  and  men  being  dragged  from 
the  basement.  A number  remained  unconscious  for  a 
considerable  time.”  Such  are  the  exact  words  as 
reported.  Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  go  on  taking  the 
drinks  that  can  give  off  such  poisonous  fumes  day  after 
day  under  the  belief  that  these  do  them  no  harm.  Let 
me  now  offer  you  a few  facts  on  this  question,  i.e., 
whether  alcoholic  liquors  do  harm  or  not.  I venture 
to  say,  without  the  least  doubt  or  misgiving,  that  they 
do  harm,  firstly  by  the  example  set  to  others  to  com- 
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mence  and  continue  to  use  them ; but  beyond  this  I 
desire  to  press  upon  the  minds  of  all  those  who  hear 
me  the  absolutely  undeniable  proofs  that  men  live 
longer,  work  harder,  and  live  more  healthfully  who  do 
not  drink  alcohol  even  in  what  is  generally  spoken  of 
as  moderation  and  lastly  I want  to  show  you  how 
by  a few  simple  experiments  you  can  prove  to  your- 
selves why  this  should  be  likely  to  be  so. 

Sixty  years  or  so  ago  one  might  perhaps  have  doubted 
if  small  daily  quantities  of  alcohol  were  harmful.  Thus 
in  the  “ Edinburgh  Review  ” for  July,  1854,  occur  the 
following  words  : It  is  not  easy  to  bring  this  dispute 

to  the  test  of  practical  experience,  for  there  are  as  yet 
no  separate  teetotal  life  assurances,  nor  does  the 
Registrar-General  distinguish  the  deaths  of  abstainers 
from  those  of  other  men.” 

Since  then,  however,  such  insurance  societies  have 
been  established  and  the  superiority  of  total  abstinence 
as  promotive  of  longevity  has  been  proved  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt.  Indeed  proof  has  been  added  to 
proof,  both  from  individual  and  general  experience,  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  one  with  these  proofs  before  him 
can  now  say  that  he  takes  alcohol  because  it  is  likely 
to  benefit  his  health  or  prolong  his  life. 

Thus  one  large  insurance  society  divided  those  who 
insured  in  it  into  two  sections,  viz.,  those  who  abstained 
absolutely  from  alcohol,  and  those  who  drank  it  moder- 
ately ; and  published  the  numbers  of  those  who  died, 
or  for  whom  claims  were  due  owing  to  lapse  of  years, 
year  after  year  since,  the  result  has  been  remarkable. 
Starting  from  1866  and  ending  at  1910,  the  returns, 
made  up  every  five  years,  were  without  a single  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  those  who  abstained  altogether. 
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Thus  while  there  were  expected  to  be  12,754  claims 
or  deaths  among  total  abstainers,  the  claims  actually 
made  were  only  8,988;  whereas  in  the  moderate  drinkers’ 
section,  while  the  number  expected  to  make  the  claims 
were  15,794,  the  actual  claims  reached  14,711.  It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  teetotalers  insisted  on 
their  right  either  to  be  insured  for  a less  yearly  payment 
than  the  moderate  drinkers,  or  that  an  increased  sum 
should  be  paid  when  the  claims  were  due ; and  the 
justice  of  the  demand  being  recognised,  it  was  granted. 
Other  insurance  societies,  recognising  the  soundness  of 
the  principle,  make  the  same  concession,  because  com- 
parisons between  large  bodies  of  men  living  under  the 
same  conditions  of  life — one  division  differing  from  the 
other  in  the  single  fact  of  total  abstinence  from 
alcohol — show  that  total  abstinence  promotes  life  and 
health.  When  large  bodies  of  men,  such  as  Rechabites 
(abstainers)  are  compared  with  Foresters  or  Oddfellows, 
the  deaths  at  every  period  are  very  much  fewer  among 
the  former  than  among  the  latter.  Again,  when 
abstainers  in  the  Army  in  India  are  compared  with  those 
who  do  not  abstain,  the  mortality,  the  detention  in 
hospital,  and  lastly  the  invaliding  home,  are  invariably 
very  much  greater  among  the  moderate  drinkers. 

To  give  the  actual  figures  as  published:  — 

Returns  from  the  Indian  Army. 

Total  Abstainers.  Moderate  Drinkers. 

Number  3978  Number  8887. 

In  hospital  45.5  p.c.  In  hospital  100.6  p.c. 

Invalided 1 in  180.  Invalided 3 in  ioo. 

Died  2-7  per  i,ooo.  Died  9.5  per  1,000. 

There  is  another  matter  mentioned  by  the  Registrar 
General  which  is  worth  quoting.  “ It  is  a remarkable 
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fact,’  he  observes,  “ that  the  official  returns  show  that 
the  mortality  of  grocers  was  at  every  group  of  ages 
much  higher  in  the  year  1871  after  they  had  begun  to 
retail  spirits  than  it  was  in  1860-61.  The  deaths  from 
alcoholism  among  the  other  classes  in  that  year  were 
very  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  in  1860-61.”  Just 
two  other  facts,  among  very  many  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  subject.  I cut 
the  following  out  of  a leading  article  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing newspapers  on  March  23rd,  1905  : “ The  Swedish 
authorities,  after  numerous  experiments  on  soldiers, 
have  concluded  most  firmly  that  intoxicants  are  destruc- 
tive of  accuracy  in  marksmanship  even  when  used  in 
small  quantities.  A battalion  of  five  hundred  men  were 
put  in  charge  of  a committee  of  military  doctors,  who 
prescribed  their  dietary  and  exercise  while  under  an 
alcoholic  course,  the  doses  administered  being  carefully 
recorded  in  comparison  with  the  effects  produced.  It 
was  shown  that  the  effect  upon  the  hand  and  eye  of  the 
soldier  was  incontestably  pernicious.  Precision  of  aim 
was  seriously  interfered  with,  and  even  the  power  to  see 
the  object  aimed  at  was  diminished  by  the  drinking  of 
quite  small  ‘ tots,’  the  evil  effect  of  the  liquor  being  set 
up  almost  instantaneously  and  continuing  or  increasing 
in  degree  for  a considerable  time  according  to  the  quan- 
tity consumed.”  The  experience  of  Lord  (then  Sir 
Garnet)  Wolsley  in  the  Red  River  Expedition  is  very 
valuable.  “They,”  i.e.,  the  troops,  ‘‘marched  hun- 
dreds of  miles  through  Canadian  forests  through  the 
depth  of  winter;  were  marching  four  months;  had  no 
alcoholic  spirits,  and  not  only  that  but  had  no  ill- 
temper.” 

Many  years  ago  Von  Mohl  suggested  the  name  of 
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protoplasm  for  a universally  diffused  substance  through 
which  alone  life  appeared  capable  of  being  manifested. 
In  1879  Professor  Allman,  the  then  President  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
devoted  almost  the  whole  of  his  annual  address  to  estab- 
lishing the  essential  similarity  of  animal  and  vegetable 
protoplasm,  so  as  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  whatever  would  act  injuriously  or  bene- 
ficially on  the  one  would  also  act  injuriously  or  bene- 
ficially on  the  other. 

The  late  Dr.  Ridge,  of  Enfield,  proved  by  many 
simple  experiments  how  extremely  harmful,  even  in  very 
minute  quantities,  alcohol  was  to  the  protoplasm  or 
germinating  embryo  of  the  female  about  to  become  a 
mother,  who  drank  daily  doses  of  it,  and  through  whose 
blood  vessels  it  was  conveyed  to  the  developing  off- 
spring. I show  to  you  these  seeds  that  were  planted  a 
fortnight  ago  respectively  on  cotton  wool  moistened  with 
one  in  one  hundred  of  pure  alcohol  in  water;  one  in 
two  hundred;  one  in  four  hundred;  one  in  eight 
hundred ; and  lastly  on  cotton  wool  moistened  with 
water  only ; then  corked  in  these  small  two-ounce 
colourless  glass  bottles  and  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
light ; and  these  other  seeds  which  were  at  the  same  time 
sown  some  on  earth  moistened  respectively  with  one  part 
of  a much  advertised  so-called  nourishing  infants’  liquid 
food  and  wine  mixed  with  two  parts  of  water;  and  others 
on  earth  moistened  with  water  only,  and  then  both  sets 
of  seeds  covered  with  a small  inverted  glass. 

All  the  latter  have  lived  and  are  vigorous  young 
plants;  all  those  in  the  other  flower  pots  have  died  from 
the  outset.  So  with  those  in  the  small  bottles.  All 
that  were  moistened  with  one  in  one  hundred;  one  in 
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two  hundred;  one  in  four  hundred  of  alcohol  have  died 
with  a single  exception  of  the  last  group,  i.e.,  those 
moistened  with  one  in  eight  hundred,  which  are  very 
feeble  and  poorly  developed;  while  all  moistened  with 
water  only  are  well  developed,  strong  and  healthy 
plants. 

Now  listen  to  one  of  the  very  first  truths  taught  by 
our  Registrar  General’s  returns,  and  see  the  good  effect 
of  acting  on  the  knowledge  which  this  earliest  lesson 
gave.  It  was,  that  poisoning  was  much  more  prevalent 
than  had  been  thought  to  be  the  case.  The  Registra- 
tion Act  was  passed  in  1836,  and  came  into  operation 
in  1837,  and  in  the  years  1837-8  it  was  found  that  there 
had  been  185  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  Here 
was  a poison,  tasteless,  colourless,  odourless,  capable 
of  being  mixed  with  all  kinds  of  food  without  exciting 
suspicion,  and  yet  this  poison  was  sold  without  let  or 
hindrance  in  open  shops  to  all  comers.  No  man  felt 
safe.  But  what  could  be  done?  If  men  were  disposed 
to  use  arsenic  they  would  be  sure  to  get  it  one  way 
if  not  in  another.  So  many  thought.  But  objections 
of  this  kind  did  not  prevent  an  Act  being  passed 
restricting  the  sale,  and  making  it  penal  to  sell  this 
colourless  powder  without  first  mixing  it  with  soot  or 
indigo,  so  that  no  man  should  run  the  risk  of  taking 
it  unawares,  and  also  providing  for  the  register  of  the 
name  and  address  of  the  purchasers.  And  what  do  you 
suppose  was  the  result?  Why,  that  the  deaths  which 
were  92  in  a year  in  1837-8,  when  the  population  was 
14,700,000,  had  fallen  to  four  in  the  year  1896,  while 
the  population  had  risen  to  over  30,700,000.  What  is 
the  good  of  telling  us,  in  face  of  a fact  like  this,  that 
you  cannot  make  people  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament? 
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Have  we  ever  tried?  By  restricting  the  sale  of  arsenic 
Parliament  prevented  people  from  killing  themselves 
and  others  by  means  of  it,  as  they  used  to  do  in  great 
numbers  before  the  Act  was  passed.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  trying  if  a similar  result  can  be  obtained  by 
similar  restrictions  being  placed  upon  the  sale  of  this 
other  poison?  But  the  scandal  of  the  inactivity  in  the 
one  case,  as  compared  with  the  activity  in  the  other, 
becomes  all  the  more  apparent  when  you  inquire  care- 
fully into  the  whole  of  the  circumstances.  The  deaths 
from  arsenic  in  1837,  which  from  their  number  excited 
so  much  alarm,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  rate  of 
about  6.5  for  every  million  of  the  population.  But  those 
directly  caused  by  alcohol  in  the  years  1876-80  were  no 
less  than  38.4  per  million  per  annum,  i.e.,  more  than 
six  times  as  many;  yet  no  general  alarm  having  been 
excited,  or  at  least  none  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  to 
effectual  legislation,  it  has  continued  to  be  sold  in  open 
shops  to  all  comers  ever  since,  with  the  result  that  the 
deaths  increased  to  48.2  per  million  per  annum  in  the 
next  five  years,  to  56  per  million  in  the  next,  to  68  per 
million  in  the  next.  The  unrestricted  sale  in  open  shops 
of  the  poison  which  caused  6.5  deaths  for  every  million 
of  the  population  was  such  a grave  public  danger  that 
restriction  was  imposed,  and  the  deaths  soon  fell  to 
from  6.5  in  every  million  to  one  in  seven  and  a half 
millions.  The  unrestricted  sale  of  the  poison  which 
caused  38.4  deaths  for  every  million  not  being  con- 
sidered a public  danger,  no  restriction  was  imposed, 
and  the  deaths  steadily  rose  year  after  year,  having 
reached  77  per  million  in  1897.  Now,  however,  that 
some  slight  restriction  has  been  commenced,  such,  for 
example,  as  not  allowing  young  children  to  enter  public- 
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houses,  etc.,  the  effect  has  been  most  beneficial  and  the 
mortality  somewhat  lessened. 

But  more  striking  still  is  the  history  of  hydrophobia. 
Some  years  ago,  as  we  all  remember,  that  terrible  disease 
became  alarmingly  prevalent,  especially  in  Lancashire, 
causing  no  fewer  than  sixty  deaths  in  the  year  1885. 
In  spite  of  clamour  and  opposition,  the  Right  Hon. 
Walter  Long  put  and  kept  in  operation  a muzzlingorder, 
with  such  beneficial  results  that,  to  quote  the  very  words 
of  this  report,  “ not  a single  death  from  this  disease  has 
been  reported  either  in  the  year  1908  or  in  any  of  the 
five  years  immediately  preceding.” 

If  we  could  muzzle  strong  drink  as  dogs  were  muzzled 
might  not  similarly  beneficial  results  follow  ? But  has 
this  experiment  of  trying  to  make  men  sober  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ever  been  tried?  Yes,  it  was  once 
tried,  though  alas  for  too  short  a time.  In  the  middle 
of  last  century  the  Wilson  Patten  Sunday  Beer  Act  for 
further  regulating  the  sale  of  beer  and  other  beverages 
on  the  Lord’s  Day  was  passed.  It  closed  public-houses 
and  beer-shops  from  2.30  p.m.  till  6 p.m.,  and  from 
10  p.m.  on  Sunday  evenings  till  4 a.m.  on  Mondays. 
The  effects  were  marvellous.  To  quote  from  a leading 
newspaper,  “ A most  marvellous  difference  is  observable 
in  the  general  order  which  prevails  throughout  the  town 
as  well  as  by  the  discontinuance  of  fearful  affrays  and 
riotous  conduct.”  Such  was  the  testimony  from 
Warrington.  Liverpool,  through  Major  Greig,  its  then 
Head  Constable,  wrote,  “The  new  Act  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  results  while  Mr.  A’Beckett, 
Magistrate  of  the  Southwark  Police  Court,  in  a letter 
to  the  “ Times  ” of  January  8th,  1853,  wrote  that  “ on 
the  Monday  mornings  before  the  Act  the  business  of 
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the  Court  was  greater  than  on  any  other  day,  but  that 
since  it  had  only  averaged  two  cases  of  drunkenness 
for  each  Sunday.” 

Such  were  the  facts,  and  the  licensed  victuallers  and 
those  behind  them  regarded  them  with  dismay.  A con- 
templation of  the  possibility  of  England  becoming  sober 
was  too  much  for  these  pious  men.  Agitation  was 
commenced  and  sustained  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
the  brewers  for  the  time  were  saved  by  the  Act  being 
repealed.  Coming  down  to  a later  time  we  know  what 
happened.  The  Licensing  Bill  was  passed  by  350  to 
1 13  votes  by  the  Commons,  every  Labour  Member,  as 
was  reported,  voting  for  it.  Where  is  it  now?  Ah, 
where  ? 

In  concluding,  let  me  ask,  “ Is  this  kind  of  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  the  best  and  highest  interests 
of  the  people  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  for  ever?  ” 


Recent  Changes  in  Medical 
Opinion. 


VERY  profession  has  its  ideals,  and  that  which 


belongs  to  the  medical  profession  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  which  will  be  useful  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  application  of  that 
knowledge  in  daily  life.  One  method  of  acquiring  such 
knowledge  is  that  of  accurate  observation  and  careful 
study,  and  the  profession  binds  itself  to  have  no  secrets. 
The  members  are  ready  to  publish  abroad  their  dis- 
coveries and  to  retract  opinions  which  can  no  longer 
be  accepted  as  true.  Great  changes  in  medical  opinion 
regarding  the  action  of  alcohol  in  health  and  disease 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
and  it  is  because  these  changed  opinions  are  likely,  if 
well  known,  to  help  to  diminish  the  incalculable  amount 
of  disease,  poverty  and  social  misery,  caused  by  the 
present  consumption  of  alcohol,  that  so  many  medical 
men  are  speaking  in  Birmingham  to-day. 

My  remarks  will  be  grouped  in  the  form  of  answers 
to  the  three  questions: — (i)  To  what  extent  has  the 
medical  profession  given  up  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the 
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treatment  of  disease?  (ii)  Why  did  it  use  more  in 
former  years  ? (iii)  Why  does  it  use  less  now  ? 

In  dealing  with  the  first  question  (which  will  be 
the  only  one  reproduced  at  length  in  this  paper),  I shall 
speak  of  diseases  in  the  treatment  of  which  alcohol  is 
used,  under  different  headings. 

1.  Severe  non-infectious  medical  and  surgical  ailments, 
such  as  are  treated  in  general  hospitals. 

In  the  well-known  book,  “ Alcohol  and  the  Human 
Body,”  by  Horsley  and  Sturge,  there  is  an  instructive 
table  showing  the  change  which  took  place  in  the 
amount  of  alcohol  consumed  between  1862  and  1902, 
in  the  following  London  Hospitals : St.  Bartholomew’s, 
Guy’s,  Middlesex,  St.  George’s,  St.  Mary’s,  University 
College,  and  Westminster.  In  1862,  with  2,254  occupied 
beds,  the  sum  of  ,£7,712  was  spent  on  alcoholic  fluids 
for  patients  and  staff,  or  £3  8s.  5d.  per  bed. 

In  1902,  with  2,309  occupied  beds,  the  amount  was 
£2,925,  or  £1  5s.  4d.  per  bed. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  the  Registrar  has 
kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following  figures  of  the 
cost  for  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  between  1878  and  1910  : 

In  1878  with  460  occupied  beds  the  cost  was  19/s  per  head. 


33 

1880 

33 

469 

33 

33 

33 

1 1/8 

33 

33 

1890 

33 

645 

33 

33 

33 

12/10 

3) 

33 

1900 

33 
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33 

33 

33 

CO 

5r 

33 

33 

1910 

33 

842 

33 

33 

33 

i/ii 

33 

The  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  all  the  alcohol 
consumed  during  part  at  least  of  the  period  dealt  with. 
Meat  and  malt  wine  was  used,  costing  the  Infirmary  as 
much  as  6/-  per  bed  per  annum  for  some  years  before 
1897.  I’1  that  year,  however,  an  examination  of  this 
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“wine  ” was  made.  The  meat  extract  was  found  to  be 
worthless.  The  compound  owed  its  apparent  value  to 
the  alcohol  it  contained,  and  it  was  given  up. 

Last  year  the  cost  of  medicated  wines  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  worked  out  to  about  one  half- 
penny per  occupied  bed. 

In  recent  years  many  new  forms  of  medicated  wines 
have  been  put  upon  the  market,  with  all  sorts  of  extracts 
and  tonics  added  to  them,  and  some  with  cocaine. 

The  food-stuffs  and  drugs  they  contain  can  be  better 
given  as  food  or  drugs.  The  attraction  which  these 
medicated  wines  have  for  the  consumer  is  in  reality  the 
alcohol  they  contain,  and  it  is  well  that  the  public 
should  recognise  this.  All  that  has  to  be  said  about 
the  action  of  ordinary  alcoholic  drinks  in  health  or 
disease  applies  with  equal  force  to  these  medicated  wines. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  in  general  hospitals,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
contrast  the  cost  in  Edinburgh  and  in  the  London 
Hospitals.  In  1902,  the  year  down  to  which  the  London 
tables  were  published,  the  cost  in  the  seven  hospitals 
was  £1  5s.  4d.  per  occupied  bed;  in  the  same  year  in 
Edinburgh  the  cost  was  4s.  5|d.  per  occupied  bed. 

2.  Fevers.  A table  of  the  cost  of  alcohol  in  London 
Fever  Hospitals  is  published  in  “ Alcohol  and  the 
Human  Body.”  The  calculations  are  made  to  show 
the  cost  per  patient,  and  not  per  occupied  bed,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  contrasted  with  those  quoted  under  the 
previous  heading,  but  they  bring  out  a striking  decline 
in  the  amount  of  alcohol  used  in  the  treatment  of  fevers. 

In  1894  the  figures  show  a cost  of  i6d.  per  patient; 
in  1909  this  had  dropped  to  2d.  per  patient.  (N.B. 
Every  bed  represents  several  patients). 
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In  the  Edinburgh  City  Hospital  (for  fevers),  Dr. 
Claud  Ker,  the  Superintendent,  tells  me  that  in  1901 
the  cost  per  occupied  bed  was  8s.  5d.,  whereas  last 
year  it  was  3s.  qd. 

3.  Consumption.  In  the  Royal  Victorian  Hospital 
for  Consumption  in  Edinburgh  the  amount  of  alcohol 
used  has  been  much  diminished  in  recent  years. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Philip,  who  founded  the  Hospital,  and 
who  is  still  in  charge  of  it,  wrote  recently  to  me  as 
follows  : — “ Twenty  years  ago  it  was  quite  common  for 
a patient  to  be  ordered  alcohol  once  or  twice  daily  in 
varying  amount.  Now,  contrariwise,  it  is  a compara- 
tively rare  thing  for  any  patient  to  have  alcohol  pre- 
scribed, and  that  only  for  some  definite  reason.  Thus 
I find  to-day  that  out  of  a total  of  112  patients  under 
treatment  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion not  one  patient  is  having  alcohol  in  any  form.” 

4.  Ailments  usually  treated  at  home  without  direct 
medical  supervision.  Those  chiefly  referred  to 
under  this  heading  are  convalescence  from  any  form 
of  exhausting  disease,  and  neurasthenia  from  over- 
work or  anxiety.  Formerly,  in  such  cases,  alcohol 
was  advocated  by  the  medical  profession  as  a tonic,  to 
be  taken  in  more  or  less  indefinite  quantities  at  the 
patient’s  discretion ; now  it  is  either  not  recommended 
at  all  by  a large  number  of  leading  medical  practi- 
tioners, or  it  is  prescribed  in  definite  quantities  and 
along  with  food. 

The  diminution  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  shown  to  have 
taken  place  in  General  and  Fever  Hospitals,  is  due  to 
a considerable  extent  to  diminution  in  its  use  during 
convalescence.  Thus  Dr.  Claud  Ker’s  statement  is,  “ In 
convalescence  we  use  it  very  little.” 
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5.  Emergencies  which  occur  in  hospitals,  but  which 
have  often  to  be  dealt  with  in  private  life,  before  the 
arrival  of  medical  help. 

There  are  three  allied  conditions  which  come  on 
quickly  or  suddenly,  which  are  generally  alarming  and 
sometimes  dangerous — fainting,  collapse,  and  shock. 
They  may  be  considered  to  be  serious  in  the  order  given, 
and  in  general  terms  may  be  looked  upon  as  due  to 
depression  or  exhaustion  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
specially  affecting  the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  In  so 
far  as  that  alcohol  given  in  health  in  small  quantities 
at  first  stimulates  the  brain  and  circulation,  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  drug  in  such  cases  might  seem  to  be 
indicated,  but  careful  observation  and  experiment  have 
proved  that  in  the  more  serious  conditions  of  collapse 
and  shock  at  least  it  is  a mistake.  Stimulation  of  the 
already  exhausted  nervous  centres  only  exhausts  them 
more,  and  the  condition  is  made  worse. 

In  the  less  serious  state  of  fainting,  alcohol, 
although  not  often  detrimental,  is  seldom  required. 
Shock  and  collapse  result  from  severe  injuries,  with 
or  without  loss  of  blood,  and  from  intense  emotions 
of  fear  or  grief. 

With  regard  to  the  figures  brought  forward  and  the 
opinions  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  majority  of  medical  men 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  use 
of  alcohol  and  disease  are  not  themselves  total  abstainers. 
Their  views  as  to  disease  are  based  on  scientific  observa- 
tion and  experiment. 

The  second  question  is,  Why  was  alcohol  so  much 
used  formerly  in  the  treatment  of  disease  ? The  answer 
probably  is  that  it  was  believed  to  have  many  valuable 
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properties,  which  later  investigation  has  shown  to  be 
apparent  but  not  real. 

The  third  question,  Why  has  it  been  given  up? 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  present  scientific  view 
of  the  action  of  alcohol  in  health  and  disease. 

1.  Its  influence  on  laborious  physical  work,  long 
marching,  Alpine  climbing  and  such  like,  as  well  as  on 
finer  and  more  delicate  work,  such  as  rifle  shooting  or 
type  setting.  ( Abstract  only). 

For  all  these  forms  of  work  evidence  was  brought 
forward  to  prove  that,  instead  of  being  a help,  alcohol 
is  a hindrance,  although  as  a result  of  its  benumbing 
influence,  the  persons  who  take  it  are  unable  to  judge 
of  their  own  incapacity,  long  before  they  have  reached 
the  stage  of  intoxication. 

2.  As  a part  of  the  same  question,  its  influence  on 
fatigue  was  considered.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the 
careful  collective  investigation  undertaken  by  Schyder 
of  the  experiences  of  Alpine  climbers.  Alcohol  had 
been  found  to  increase  the  sense  of  fatigue  when  work 
had  to  be  done,  even  although  taken  twelve  hours  or 
more  before  an  arduous  climb.  The  application  of  these 
effects  of  alcohol  on  manual  labour  generally  was 
indicated. 

3.  Its  supposed  influence  in  resisting  cold.  The 
reason  for  the  temporary  feeling  of  warmth  experienced 
by  persons  exposed  to  cold  after  drinking  alcohol  was 
explained,  and  it  was  shown  why  this  feeling  of  warmth 
is  always  followed  by  a lowering  of  the  body  heat  with 
increased  feeling  of  chill. 

4.  Its  influence  on  brain  work  was  indicated  as 
lesembling  that  on  muscular  work,  i.e.,  a slight  stimu- 
lating effect  from  small  doses,  quickly  passing  off,  and 
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giving  place  to  a depression  of  the  higher  faculties. 
This  cause  of  inefficiency  has  been  found  by  experiment 
to  accompany  an  inability  of  the  affected  persons  to 
recognise  the  lowering  of  their  mental  powers. 

5.  Its  influence  on  the  resistance  of  the  body  to 
infectious  disease.  Since  there  is  a popular  belief  that 
alcohol  renders  a person  exposed  to  infection  less  likely 
to  take  the  disease,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  results 
of  experiments  undertaken  to  test  the  correctness  or 
otherwise  of  this  belief.  The  result  has  been  to  show 
that  alcohol,  even  in  modest  doses,  diminishes  the  body’s 
power  of  resistance  to  infectious  disease.  Medical  men 
have  long  known  that  the  various  forms  of  degeneration 
in  important  organs,  brought  about  by  chronic  drinking, 
not  only  diminish  greatly  the  person’s  resistance  to  the 
onset  of  such  disease,  but  hinder  him  from  successfully 
combating  its  progress. 

6.  Its  influence  in  soothing  pain  and  giving  comfort 
in  distress.  This  is  acknowledged  because  it  dulls  the 
mental  faculties  and  depresses  the  nervous  system.  But 
at  what  cost ! A reaction  results  which  leaves  the 
nervous  system  more  sensitive  and  irritable  than  it 
was  before,  lowers  self  control,  and  contributes  to 
inefficiency  in  grappling  with  difficulties.  The  disastrous 
results  of  repeated  recourse  to  alcohol  under  such 
conditions  are  well  known. 


The  Crusade  against  the  Open 
Bar  in  New  Zealand. 
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HEALTH  is  a victory;  disease  a defeat.  The 
conflict  takes  place  between  the  tissue  cells  of 
the  body  on  the  one  hand  and  the  invading  forces  of 
disease  on  the  other.  Each  victory  of  the  defensive 
forces  of  the  body  enables  them  some  other  to  win. 
Health  and  the  power  of  health  grow.  “ To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given.”  And  the  converse  is  also  true, 
“ From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  even  that  he 
hath.”  We  have  been  taught  these  things  of  the 
spiritual;  they  are  equally  true  of  the  natural  world. 

Anything  that  hinders  tissue  cell  vitality  in  its  fight 
for  health  is  as  great  an  enemy  of  the  individual  and 
the  race  as  those  evil  forces  that  help  disease.  Alcohol 
in  all  its  forms,  and  practically  in  all  doses,  belongs  to 
both  categories.  It  lessens  the  efficiency  of  the  defensive 
forces  of  the  body  in  their  fight  for  health  even  more 
than  it  actually  engenders  disease.  And  the  so-called 
moderate  doses  of  the  moderate  drinker  are  as  powerful 
in  this  direction  as  the  immoderate  drinking  of  the  so- 
called  drunkard  who  is  drunken  fitfully  with  intervals 
of  abstinence.  It  is  the  constant  bathing  of  the  tissue 
cells  with  alcohol  that  reduces  their  efficiency  in  the 
work  of  life  and  the  fight  against  disease. 

But  alcoholic  beverages  pay  handsomely  the  people 
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who  manufacture  and  sell  them.  There  is  no  other 
reason  for  their  existence.  The  traders  in  liquor  and 
those  they  can  attach  to  themselves  constitute  therefore 
their  chief  apologists  and  defenders. 

A succession  of  teachers,  from  Hector,  who  proclaimed 
against  “ inflaming  wine  pernicious  to  mankind,”  right 
down  the  ages  has  endeavoured  to  teach  and  to  warn. 

These  two  contending  forces  are  still  at  work  then  : 
(i)  Those  who  tempt  that  they  may  profit,  and  (2)  those 
who  warn  that  they  may  save. 

In  New  Zealand  it  was  soon  realised  that  the  former 
had  the  advantage,  for  as  the  teachers  and  the  warners 
grew  in  numbers  and  in  power,  the  tempters  became 
more  aggressive. 

A bell-ringer  hired  by  the  publican  went  round  a 
mining  village  and  proclaimed  the  attractive  news  : “ A 
new  barmaid  at  the  ‘ Rush  to  Ruin  ’ pub  ! ” ‘‘A  pretty 
barmaid  at  the  ‘ Rush  to  Ruin  ’ pub  ! ” Another  liquor 
seller  advertised  ‘‘The  good  old  Ngatimoti  football  to 
be  seen  at  the  ‘ Devil’s  Nip  ’ : all  old  pals  invited.” 
Wine  with  all  its  fellow  friends  was  better  flavoured, 
better  “ got  up,”  more  extensively  advertised  for  virtues 
it  never  possessed.  Street  corners  were  dammed  to 
gaudy,  vulgar  saloons.  Men  were  invited  to  do  their 
business  there.  Youths  were  invited  to  do  their  flirta- 
tions there,  and  the  prettiest  women  of  the  town  were 
paid  higher  wages  than  they  could  earn  at  any  other 
calling  to  cry  with  the  graces  God  had  given  them, 
“ Whoso  is  simple  let  him  turn  in  hither  and  drink 
of  the  wine  which  I have  mingled.” 

A young  country  is  impatient  of  political  and  social 
injustice,  and  New  Zealand  temperance  reformers  soon 
found  that  all  their  philanthropic  effort  expended  in 
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Bands  of  Hope,  Blue  Ribbon  Armies,  Good  Templar 
Lodges  and  Christian  and  moral  teaching  was  power- 
less to  protect  young  men  from  the  seductive  temptations 
of  the  open  bar. 

They  altered  their  tactics.  They  demanded  Local 
Option.  They  argued  that  each  community  should 
have  the  right  to  say  by  ballot  whether  they  chose  to 
have  their  sons  depleted  of  health,  efficiency,  and  pocket 
through  the  medium  of  the  open  bar,  by  those  who 
wanted  their  money. 

Local  Option  came.  The  State  conceded  to  each 
electoral  district  in  New  Zealand  the  right  to  say  by 
ballot  whether  the  electors  would  reduce  licenses  by  a 
bare  majority  of  the  voters,  or  abolish  them  by  a three- 
fifths  majority. 

Temperance  reformers  claimed  : — 

1.  That  the  liquor  traffic  exists  because  those  who 
manufacture  and  sell  alcoholic  beverages  make  a huge 
profit  in  the  process. 

2.  That  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  whether  in  so- 
called  moderation  or  in  excess,  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  poverty,  crime,  industrial  inefficiency  and  distress 
in  our  social  life. 

3.  That  alcohol  has  the  subtle  power  of  creating  a 
craving  for  itself. 

4.  That  every  Christianising,  moralising,  educative, 
warning  effort  to  control  its  consumption  is  met  by  a 
corresponding  advertising,  tempting  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  “Trade”  to  promote  its  consumption. 

5.  That  generations  of  experience  of  their  fierce  con- 
test have  demonstrated  that  the  combination  of  vice  and 
vested  interest  as  expressed  in  the  open  bar  has  the 
advantage. 
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6.  That  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  that  a decrease  in  the  facilities  for  getting 
drink  lessens  the  amount  consumed. 

7.  That  every  experiment  in  this  direction  has  shown 
that  with  a lessened  consumption  there  has  been  a pro- 
portionate decrease  in  poverty,  crime,  disease  and  death, 
together  with  an  increase  in  industrial  and  general 
prosperity. 

Here  are  some  facts  from  New  Zealand’s  attempt  to 
establish  her  new  law:  “Thou  shalt  not  tempt  thy 
neighbour’s  son  to  drink.” 

Returns  ordered  by  Parliament  showing  the  amount 
of  liquor  sent  in  to  no-license  districts  and  the  total 
consumption  of  liquor  in  license  districts  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1910:  — 

Per  head.  Per  adult. 

License  districts 12  gals.  ...  22.7  gals. 

No-license  districts  ...  2.1  gals.  ...  3.5  gals. 

Thus  decreased  facilities  for  getting  drink  have 
lessened  the  amount  consumed. 

The  town  of  Masterton,  a large  town  in  a saw-milling 
and  dairying  district,  “went  dry”  in  1909. 

Here  is  her  comparative  record  : — 


Drunkenness 

Under  license.  Under  No-license. 
1908  1910 

302  ...  39 

V agrancy 

24 

0 

Common  assault 

12 

0 

Obscene  language 

21 

0 

Indecent  exposure 

4 

0 

Disorderly  conduct 

IS 

0 

Breach  of  peace 

9 

0 

Indecent  assault 

0 

1 

Attempted  suicide 

2 

1 

Burglary 

7 

0 

Forgery  

9 

1 

Theft  

69 

3 
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Here  is  the  record  for  Waihi,  the  centre  of  the  greatest 
gold-mining  district  in  New  Zealand,  which  “went 
dry  ” in  1909  : — 

License.  No-license. 
All  criminal  convictions  (omitting  by-law 

cases)  242  ...  102 

Drunkenness  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  85  ...  8 

Drunkenness,  coming  from  licensed  districts  8 

The  No-License  Law  in  New  Zealand  permitted  the 
introduction  of  liquor  and  its  consumption,  but  not  its 
sale,  and  as  each  No-License  district  was  as  a rule  sur- 
rounded by  License  districts,  “border”  liquor  depots 
sprang  up  and  many  offences  occurred  in  No-License 
districts  due  to  the  liquor  consumed  in  License  districts 
by  those  who  went  in  search  of  sorrow. 

Notwithstanding  this  weakening  of  the  record  here 
are  the  figures  for  criminal  offences  and  for  drunkenness 
in  those  No-License  towns  whose  statistics  are  available 
for  the  years  since  they  “went  dry  ” compared  with  a 
similar  number  of  years  before  : — 

All  offences.  Drunkenness. 


Before.  Since 

Before. 

Since. 

Balceutha  (10  years)  ... 

...  292 

122 

133 

27 

Clinton  (7  years) 

•••  157 

41 

(not  available) 

Gore  (5  years) 

...  507 

244 

279 

1 14 

Ashburton  (2  years)  ... 

•••  323 

155 

175 

43 

Invercargill  (1  year)  ... 

315 

290 

145 

86 

Invercargill  (1  year)  ... 

...(not  available)  ... 

232 

69 

Port  Chalmers  (2  years) 

•••  545 

189 

323 

126 

Oamaru  (18  months)  ... 

...  440 

142 

285 

34 

Milton  (11  months)  ... 

50 

15 

22 

4 

Kaitangata  (11  months) 

83 

12 

7 

4 

Totals 

...  2712 

I2IO 

1601 

507 

After  five  years’  experience  of  No-License  the  Mayor 
and  all  the  Councillors  of  Gore  signed  a memorandum 
affirming  the  benefits  of  the  reform  and  stating  that 
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“ restoration  of  licenses  would  be  a great  disaster  to 
the  whole  community.” 

The  “Trade”  in  Australia  wanted  to  produce 
evidence  that  restrictive  law  applied  to  liquor  was  a 
failure. 

They  sent  a commissioner  to  New  Zealand,  and  he 
said  of  Oamaru  that  it  was  worse  under  No-License,  and 
was  given  up  to  secret  drinking.  Whereupon  all  the 
doctors  in  the  town  signed  and  published  the  following 
memorandum  : — 

“ In  view  of  the  fact  that  commissioners  from 
Australia  and  other  places  visiting  Oamaru  to  enquire 
into  the  working  of  No-License  appear  to  have  formed 
erroneous  impressions  which  reflect  upon  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  community,  we  think  it  advisable  that  our 
united  experience  should  be  made  public.  We  find  that 
in  making  our  continual  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  people 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  drinking  in  homes 
is  more  prevalent  now  than  it  was  in  License  times. 
Our  united  experience  shows  that  there  is  a decrease 
in  cases  treated  which  result  from  alcoholism.  We  are 
convinced  that  No-License  has  been  a great  benefit  to 
the  community  from  a moral  and  health  point  of  view.” 

New  Zealand  is  a small  country  with  a sparse  popula- 
tion it  is  true,  but  experiments  in  a test  tube  may  demon- 
strate the  laws  that  govern  the  universe. 

New  Zealand  has  added  her  incontrovertible  testimony 
to  the  accumulating  evidence  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  the  path  of  personal  and  social  pro- 
gress is  total  abstinence  for  the  individual  and  local 
option  for  the  State. 


Motor 

Cell. 


Portion  of  normal  brain 
highly  magnified,  showing 
cells  and  their  processes. 

N.B. — Many  fibres  lie 
between  but  are  not  stained. 


Similar  part  of  brain  in 
chronic  alcoholic  dementia, 
showing  cells  much  reduced 
in  number,  shrunken  and 
damaged. 


Copy  of  a photograph  by  Prof.  Retzius  of  the  left  side  of  the  great  brain  (human).  The  areas 
indicated  by  the  words  written  on  the  photograph  serve  the  functions  and  guide  the  parts 

named. 


Alcohol  and  Mind. 

BY 

Sir  T.  S.  CLOUSTON, 

M.D.,  LI..D.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed. 

late  PHYSICIAN  SUPERINTENDENT,  ROYAL  ASYLUM,  EDINBURGH  ; AUTHOR  OF 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MENTAL  DISEASES,  THE  HYGIENE  OF  MIND, 
UNSOUNDNESS  OF  MIND,  ETC.,  ETC. 

IT  may  be  held  as  proved  by  modern  Physiology  and 
Psychology  that  certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  the 
only  organs  and  vehicles  of  mind,  and  that  it  is  through 
the  health  and  normal  working  of  those  parts  of  the 
brain  that  we  have  sound  and  efficient  minds.  In 
animals,  from  the  lowest  up  to  the  highest  in  nature, 
we  see  a graded  scale  of  brain  structure  from  the  simple 
up  to  the  more  complicated,  from  the  few  brain  cells 
up  to  the  more  numerous,  exactly  as  intelligence  and 
mind  rise  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  manifestation. 
The  kind  of  cell,  too,  is  altogether  different  in  the  lizard 
as  compared  with  the  dog.  In  man  the  variety,  the 
number,  and  the  complications  of  arrangement  of  the 
cell  exceed  enormously  those  of  the  brains  of  the  highest 
of  the  lower  animals.  Then,  the  brain  of  a newly  born 
child  differs  entirely  from  that  of  a grown-up  man.  Its 
cells  are  more  simple  and  less  formed,  and  they  are  not 
connected  with  each  other  by  fibres  so  as  to  work  together 
in  the  mental  parts  of  the  brain.  As  the  child  gets  older 
its  brain  cells  grow  and  become  connected  with  each  other, 
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so  that  the  brain  becomes  the  most  delicate  in  working 
and  the  highest  thing  in  nature.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
last  and  the  greatest  product  of  Evolution,  which  has 
as  yet  reached  no  higher  point  in  nature.  It  is  the 
apex  and  the  cope-stone  of  the  pyramid  of  life,  as  the 
mind  of  man  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  For 
the  proper  working  of  that  mind  the  fully  evolved  brain 
is  necessary.  If  the  brain  ceases  to  grow  in  childhood 
then  the  mind  stops  growing,  and  the  owner  of  such  a 
brain  is  an  idiot.  Microscopically  the  undeveloped  cells 
of  the  child  at  birth  and  the  cells  of  the  idiot’s  brain 
are  alike.  The  telegraphic  and  telephonic  systems  of 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  with  their  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  batteries,  receivers,  and  connecting  wires, 
are  simplicity  itself  as  compared  with  a brain  with  its 
three  thousand  millions  of  cells  and  as  many  connecting 
fibres.  Each  cell  is  not  only  a battery  and  receiver 
combined,  but  something  more,  for  it  has  the  power  of 
keeping  itself  in  working  order  for  a hundred  years. 
The  brain  cells  are  influenced  for  good  or  ill  by  every 
sight  and  sound,  by  food  and  drink,  by  every  environ- 
ment from  without,  by  every  other  organ  of  the  body 
and  by  every  thought  and  feeling  of  the  mind  from 
within.  The  brain  has  been  studied  by  the  best  observers 
in  Physiology  and  the  best  thinkers  in  Psychology  for 
the  past  seventy  years,  yet  our  knowledge  of  it  is  still 
most  imperfect.  Spencer,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
modern  thinkers,  said  that  the  exact  connection  of  mind 
and  brain  is  “ unthinkable.”  We  know  that  a good 
brain  tends  to  happiness  and  long  life,  that  the  world’s 
progress  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  human  brain, 
that  civilisation  has  been  often  arrested  in  the  world 
when  the  brains  of  its  inhabitants  were  badly  treated. 
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All  the  hopes  of  all  thoughtful  men  in  the  world  for 
the  future  of  the  race  are  founded  on  the  strengthening 
of  the  minds  and  characters  of  men,  which  cannot  be 
so  strengthened  except  the  brain  is  strengthened.  Work, 
efficiency  and  morality  cannot  be  secured  except  through 
the  highest  qualities  of  brain  and  right  treatment  of 
the  brain. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  importance 
of  studying  the  brain  on  which  so  much  depends,  or 
on  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  results  of  such 
a study  in  practice.  The  risks  to  this  piece  of 
mechanism,  with  its  tremendous  burden  of  mind  and 
life,  should  surely  be  most  earnestly  considered  by  all 
men  and  women.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  from  birth 
to  death  there  are  constant  risks  to  its  structure  and 
working.  Everyone  knows  that  the  more  delicate  any 
bit  of  machinery  is,  the  more  delicately  it  must  be 
handled.  Ask  the  watchmakers,  or  the  electricians,  or 
the  Marconi  operators,  and  they  will  tell  you  of  the  care 
that  is  needed  in  handling  and  working  instruments  and 
machinery,  simple  as  they  are  compared  with  the  human 
brain. 

The  chief  risks  to  the  human  brain  and  mind,  from 
the  medical  point  of  view,  are  undoubtedly  those  which 
result  from  poisons  brought  in  contact  with  it,  through 
the  blood  which  circulates  round  every  cell,  and  without 
which  they  cannot  go  on  working  for  a minute.  If  the 
stream  of  blood  is  entirely  cut  off  from  the  brain  its 
whole  mental  working  is  at  once  stopped,  and  you  have 
resulting  unconsciousness  and  convulsions.  Send  a 
little  chloroform  up  to  it  and  you  have  complete  insensi- 
bility, so  that  the  most  serious  surgical  operation  can 
be  performed  without  being  felt  by  the  patient.  Inject  a 
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little  morphia  into  the  body  and  the  patient  is  asleep  in  a 
few  minutes.  Give  a grain  of  aconite  and  you  will  have 
instant  confusion  of  mind  and  delirium.  Let  the  liver 
go  out  of  order  so  that  bad  bile  circulates  in  the  brain, 
and  you  will  have  headache  and  mental  irritability. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  poisons,  or,  as  we 
now  call  them,  toxines,  on  the  brain  and  its  work  has 
greatly  advanced  of  late  years.  Many  diseases,  the 
causes  of  which  we  did  not  formerly  know,  we  now  find 
to  be  due  to  such  poisons,  the  most  damaging  of  which 
are  those  that  act  on  the  brain  and  through  it  on  the 
mind.  Many  cases  of  idiocy  or  mindlessness  are  due 
to  toxines  irritating  the  brains  before  or  soon  after  birth. 
Many  kinds  of  paralysis  are  also  so  caused.  Insanity, 
that  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases,  we  find  to  be  often 
the  result  of  brain  poisons.  The  most  frequent  is  alcohol, 
the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Those  poisons  may  come  from  within  the  body,  for 
example  the  bile,  the  thyroid  secretion,  and  toxines  from 
the  bowels,  for  change  in  the  food  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion often  produces  brain  poisons.  Reverting  to  the 
somewhat  coarse  simile  of  the  watch,  those  substances 
act  on  the  brain  cells  just  as  a drop  of  strong  nitric  acid 
would  act  on  the  wheels  of  a delicate  chronometer. 
Sound,  strong,  and  effective  mental  work  is  just  as 
impossible  to  a brain  damaged  by  alcohol  as  good  time- 
keeping is  to  a watch  damaged  in  the  wheels,  main- 
spring, or  balance. 

To  go  into  more  detail : How  does  alcohol  affect  the 
brain  and  mind?  It  reaches  the  brain  from  the  stomach 
through  the  blood  vessels,  and  its  first  effect  is  to  widen 
the  bore  of  the  smallest  of  these,  the  capillaries,  so  that 
more  blood  is  let  into  the  tissues  of  the  body.  The  face 
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will  flush  w'ithin  a few  seconds  of  a man’s  taking  a glass 
of  whisky.  The  next  effect  is  on  the  brain  cells.  Certain 
substances  have  special  effects  on  the  different  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  brain.  We  call  this  an  “ affinity. 
The  brain  cells  have  this  affinity  in  a special  way  for 
alcohol.  Its  effects  on  them  are  very  special  and  intense, 
hence  the  danger  of  its  abuse,  and  in  the  smallest 
quantity  it  literally  “flies  to”  those  cells.  Directly  it 
comes  in  contact  with  them  it  first  irritates  or  excites 
them,  and  then  it  paralyses  them.  In  consequence  of 
this  stimulation  the  mind  at  once  “goes  faster,”  as  it 
were,  and  in  a great  many  persons — the  majority  in  fact 
— there  is  a feeling  of  happiness,  or,  if  the  person  is 
tired,  a sensation  of  restfulness.  Those  are  two  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  mind  of  the  use  of  alcohol.  If  the 
production  of  such  feelings  stood  alone,  and  were  free 
from  dangers,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  alcohol,  in  fact  it  might  be  a boon  to  humanity,  just 
as  tea  is,  which  produces  the  same  effects  without  any 
future  risks.  In  addition  to  those  effects,  alcohol  in 
small  quantities  accentuates  the  social  instincts.  Men 
feel  more  brotherly,  are  more  inclined  to  talk,  and  social 
intercourse  is  craved  for  and  made  more  enjoyable.  But 
when  we  look  into  the  mental  conditions  carefully  there 
are  two  serious  drawbacks  to  those  alcoholic  enjoyments. 
The  self-control,  or,  as  we  say,  the  mental  inhibition, 
is  distinctly  lowered  and  the  moral  condition  is  also 
reduced  to  a lower  level.  There  is  also  set  up  in  many 
persons  a keen  desire,  which  in  some  becomes  a craving, 
for  more  of  the  stimulant,  a craving  which  through 
frequent  use  becomes  uncontrollable  by  the  will. 
Diminished  inhibition  occurs,  and  consequently  the 
desire  for  drink  is  yielded  to. 
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A very  important  point  comes  in  as  to  the  effect  ot 
such  small  doses  of  alcohol.  It  is  a common  idea,  and 
one  which  has  done  untold  harm  to  humanity,  that  the 
preliminary  alcoholic  exhilaration  enables  a man  to  do 
more  work  and  even  to  do  better  work.  To  settle  this 
most  important  point,  Professor  Kraepelin,  of  Munich, 
and  Dr.  Macdougall,  of  Oxford,  two  scientists  of  the 
highest  reputation,  separately  conducted  a series  of 
accurate  scientific  experiments.  They  gave  regulated 
doses  of  alcohol  to  a number  of  healthy  students,  and 
then  tested  their  power  of  sustained  intellectual  work  as 
well  as  their  capacity  for  accurate  muscular  co-ordina- 
tion, as  compared  with  their  powers  in  both  those 
respects  when  free  from  alcohol  which  had  been  tested 
by  special  means  before.  The  results  were  decided  that 
those  students  had  considerably  less  power  of  mental 
work,  and  less  accuracy  in  muscular  movement  after 
moderate  doses  of  alcohol  than  before  they  took  it,  thus 
proving  that  the  popular  idea  on  this  matter  was  a 
dangerous  fallacy.  Curiously  enough  Macdougall 
found  that  the  effects  of  tea  in  moderate  doses,  similarly 
tested,  were  stimulating  in  a real  sense  both  as  to  mental 
and  muscular  work,  and  were  not  attended  with  any 
hurtful  reaction,  showing  that  mankind  has  in  tea  a safe 
and  efficient  stimulant  to  the  brain.  The  exhilaration 
of  the  feelings  and  social  instincts  produced  by  tea  are 
not,  however,  so  intense  in  most  people  as  those  of 
alcohol. 

There  is  no  proof  that  small  doses  of  alcohol  produce 
demonstrable  changes  in  the  brain  cells  and  other 
structures  that  can  be  seen  after  death  under  the  micro- 
scope. Probably  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  changes 
are  so  slight  that  with  our  present  means  of  investiga- 
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tion  we  cannot  see  them.  It  may,  however,  be  laid 
down  as  a fact  in  physiology  that  continued  functional 
stimulation  of  any  organ  of  the  body  will  in  time,  by 
frequent  repetition,  produce  more  or  less  structural 
changes,  especially  when  the  organ  so  stimulated  is  of 
such  intense  delicacy  as  the  brain.  The  fact  that,  as 
we  shall  see,  alcohol  in  large  and  continued  doses  does 
most  seriously  injure  the  cell  and  other  structures  of 
the  brain  permanently,  encourages  the  presumption  that 
small  doses  produce  the  same  effects  but  in  a lesser 
degree. 

When  we  come  to  investigate  the  effects  of  the  large 
and  continued  doses  of  alcohol  on  the  mind  and  brain, 
we  are  on  perfectly  sure  ground.  It  perverts  the  natural 
affections  and  all  emotional  faculties,  it  degrades  the 
moral  feelings,  especially  the  sense  of  truth,  it 
dangerously  lessens  the  will-power,  it  impairs  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  the  memory,  while  work  of  any 
kind  suffers  in  amount  and  quality.  Finally  the  crav- 
ings for  more  and  more  of  the  stimulant  become  quite 
uncontrollable  and  dominate  the  life.  All  the  ideals 
of  a healthy  mental  life  disappear  and  the  sense  of 
public  duty  and  citizenship  is  perverted.  If  our  popu- 
lation were  universally  sober  two-thirds  of  our  crime 
and  poverty  would  disappear,  and  if  thrift,  the  sister 
and  usual  concomitant  of  sobriety,  were  added  to  it,  we 
should  as  a nation  have  a far  better  chance  of  survival 
in  the  centuries  to  come,  and  predictions  of  national 
decadence  and  death  would  not  be  so  frequent  and  would 
not  have  so  much  foundation  as  they  have  at  present.  To 
account  for  the  mind  damage,  we  find  after  death  that 
every  structure  in  the  brain  and  round  it  is  seriously 
damaged.  The  cells  are  distorted  and  wasted,  the  blood 
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vessels  are  thickened  and  inelastic,  especially  the 
capillaries  in  contact  with  the  cells,  so  that  they  readily 
burst,  causing  apoplexies;  the  packing  tissue  (the 
“neuroglia”)  is  enormously  changed  and  the  mem- 
branes that  support  the  brain  outside  are  thickened, 
while  the  fluids  that  surround  and  permeate  the  brain 
are  milky  and  turbid.  In  fact,  the  brain  is  found  more 
universally  diseased  from  the  irritation  of  the  alcoholic 
poison  than  from  any  other  disease  except  one,  general 
paralysis,  which  is  due  to  another  poison  of  a still  more 
deadly  character. 

The  most  obvious  and  terrible  mental  effect  of 
all  produced  by  alcohol  is  insanity.  When  the 
causes  of  this  disease  are  tabulated  in  our  Mental 
Hospital  Reports  it  is  found  that  one-fifth  of  all  the 
cases  are  put  down  to  excess  in  drink.  It  is  in  fact  by 
far  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  exciting  causes  of 
insanity. 

There  is  a special  “ Alcoholic  Insanity  ” which  is 
distinct  in  its  symptoms  from  all  forms  of  that  disease. 
It  is  characterised  by  hallucinations,  that  is,  hearing 
voices  and  seeing  objects  that  have  no  existence,  by 
intense  mental  irritability,  by  acts  of  violence,  by 
suicide,  by  morbid  suspicions,  by  loss  of  memory,  by 
loss  and  perversions  of  the  natural  affections  so  that 
the  patients  come  to  hate  and  threaten  children  and 
wives,  or  husbands,  and  by  a total  neglect  of  family  and 
social  duties.  The  craving  for  alcohol  becomes  so  over- 
mastering that  it  is  got  at  all  risks. 

In  another  form  of  alcoholic  insanity  called  Dipso- 
mania the  intellectual  power  is  not  so  impaired,  but  the 
craving  for  alcohol  is  entirely  uncontrollable,  and  the 
morals  and  sense  of  duty  are  also  completely  lost.  The 
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social  and  personal  ruin  from  this  form  of  alcoholic 
disease  is  quite  as  disastrous  as  from  that  form  where 
the  intellect  is  also  involved.  Unfortunately  Dipsomania 
is  not  regarded  as  a form  of  unsoundness  of  mind  in 
law,  and  nothing  can  at  present  be  done  for  the  cure 
of  the  patients  without  their  consent — which  commonly 
is  the  last  thing  they  would  give — though  repeated 
Royal  Commissions  have  recommended  that  new 
legislation  is  needed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  present 
Government,  it  is  understood,  has  a Bill  ready  to  be 
presented  to  Parliament,  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  those  commissions.  All  who  have  had  to  do 
with  alcoholics,  the  whole  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
all  social  workers,  are  equally  urgent  as  to  the  necessity 
for  new  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  compulsory  control 
of  the  alcoholics  and  for  further  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  liquor.  I was  much  impressed,  when  sitting  on  the 
Scottish  Departmental  Committee,  by  the  fact  that  we 
could  not  get  any  witnesses  to  uphold  the  present  state 
of  matters.  There  are  far  more  persons  who  suffer 
from  the  milder  mental  effects  and  moral  degeneration 
of  alcohol  than  those  who  become  insane. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  among  scientific  men 
as  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  effects  of  alcohol 
on  the  children  of  drunkards,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  facts  which  prove  that  alcohol  circulating  in  the 
blood  of  the  mother  often  causes  epilepsy,  idiocy,  and 
other  nervous  diseases  and  degeneration  in  the  children. 
All  authors  on  those  diseases  are  at  one  on  this  point. 

To  sum  up  : Alcohol  and  danger  to  healthy  mind  are 
synonymous.  Its  pleasant  emotional  and  social  effects 
need  constant  watching.  It  hinders  work  of  any  kind. 
It  is  not  needed  for  health.  It  is  the  most  frequent  cause 
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of  mental  disease.  The  nervous,  the  young,  and  those 
with  a family  tendency  to  nervousness  and  insanity 
should  avoid  its  use.  Those  who  do  brain  work  should 
be  especially  careful  of  it.  The  hundred  and  fifty-five 
million  pounds  spent  on  it  yearly  in  this  country  is 
our  worst  spent  money.  It  is  attended  by  dangers  to 
the  race  as  well  as  to  the  individual. 


Alcohol : its  Profit  and  Loss 
Account. 

BY 

J.  ALFRED  CODD,  m.d.,  b.sc. 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

IT  is  essential  in  a business  concern  for  those  respon- 
sible for  it  to  be  frequently  drawing  up  a balance 
sheet  showing  how  much  is  lost  and  how  much  is 
gained.  Even  the  most  prosperous  concerns  will  go 
to  pieces  if  a firm  hand  is  not  kept  upon  the  finances. 
However  big  the  turnover,  if  the  balance  is  on  the 
wrong  side  things  will  speedily  go  from  bad  to  worse, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  a large  group  of  works 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  Similarly  in  all 
relations  of  life  the  same  careful  estimate  of  the  relative 
good  and  evil  should  be  considered.  It  is  only  by 
taking  a sane  view  of  each  question  that  a correct  rule 
of  life  can  be  arrived  at.  I am  here  asking  the  ordinary 
worldly  question  as  to  “ What  will  pay?  ” rather  than 
the  Christian  question  of  “ What  is  right?  ” 

I propose  to  handle  the  question  of  taking  alcohol 
in  this  manner,  for  it  may  be  that  some  of  us,  or  some 
whom  we  wish  to  influence,  would  not  be  willing  just 
to  consider  what  was  right,  but  would  regulate  their 
conduct  by  what  would  pay  the  best. 

There  is  a current  notion  that  alcohol  is  one  of  the 
boons  and  blessings  of  men,  and  that  though  it  may 
have  its  sting,  still  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  since 
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the  harm  done  is  very  small.  Let  us  then  take  a 
scientific  and  business  view  of  the  whole  question,  and 
see  if  this  is  so. 

W hat  are  its  advantages  ? These  are  probably  well 
known  to  you,  and  can  be  dealt  with  in  a very  few 
words.  Alcohol  is  a temporary  stimulant.  When  taken 
it  produces  a general  glow  over  the  body,  due  to  a general 
dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  skin.  There  is 
a short  period  of  exaltation,  a rapid  flow  of  ideas  and 
feeling  of  well  being,  a feeling  of  increased  capacity, 
a removal  of  the  control  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the 
brain,  allowing  full  vein  to  the  lower  or  animal  instincts, 
but  a suppression  of  such  inconvenient  qualities  as 
prudence,  conscience  and  self-control.  This  preliminary 
stimulation  is  very  temporary,  and  very  soon,  under 
further  doses,  the  faculties  begin  actually  to  fail, 
beginning  as  we  have  said  with  the  higher,  then  going 
on  to  the  lower.  The  power  of  balancing  the  body  in 
the  upright  position  fails,  speech  becomes  incoherent, 
the  power  of  moving  fails,  and  finally  consciousness  is 
lost,  though  the  vital  functions  of  breathing  and  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  are  retained.  But  if  the  dose  is 
large,  even  these  may  fail  and  the  patient  die.  We 
are  told  that  there  is  great  pleasure  in  the  preliminary 
stimulation,  and  great  pleasure  in  getting  drunk,  and 
we  know  that  many  seek  to  drown  their  misery  and  pain 
in  drink,  and  doubtless  for  a time  they  succeed,  though 
their  discomfort  and  wretchedness  next  day,  after  a 
drinking  bout,  are  of  course  proverbial. 

There  are  so-called  social  advantages  in  the  practice  of 
drinking.  Capability  for  hard  drinking  binds  men 
together;  they  are  supposed  to  be  jolly  good  fellows! 
They  are  free  with  their  money,  regardless  of  conse- 
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quences,  especially  after  the  glass  has  passed  frequently. 
Orders  can  be  obtained  and  business  done  after  the 
higher  centres  of  the  brain  have  gone  under,  and  judg- 
ment become  impaired,  whereas  before  the  glass  has 
gone  round,  the  same  man  would  be  as  flint.  It  has 
been  said  that  a commercial  traveller  can  never  get  on 
without  the  practice  of  treating  his  customers ; yet  we 
know  that  there  are  now  many  honourable  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

There  are  certain  conditions  where  alcohol  has  been 
found  useful  in  medical  practice.  In  the  case  of  a man 
found  apparently  drowned,  and  partially  restored,  if 
the  brandy  bottle  turns  up  at  the  proper  moment  it 
may  prove  valuable  in  absence  of  better  remedies.  In 
the  case  of  the  recent  local  accident,  where  a man  was 
pinned  against  a boiler  by  a fall  of  gravel,  while  he 
was  being  dug  out  he  had  stimulants  freely  applied  to 
prevent  his  collapse.  In  these  cases,  the  object  is  to 
call  out  the  whole  reserve  strength  and  vitality  for  urgent 
pressing  need,  and  when  the  scale  is  turned,  what 
strength  remains  is  usually  enough  to  carry  the  patient 
through  with  other  help.  But  it  would  have  been  a 
very  different  case  if  he  had  a long  disease  to  fight 
against  after  his  full  dose  of  alcohol,  and  the  consequent 
withdrawal  of  his  strength  by  the  drug. 

This  then  is  the  case  for  alcohol,  and  it  rests 
practically  on  that  of  indulgence,  and  pleasure,  not  on 
usefulness,  because,  as  we  have  shown,  even  its  medical 
usefulness  is  rare. 

Now  what  about  the  other  side  ? What  is  the  debit 
side  ? 

I want  to  bring  home  to  you  the  serious  fact  that 
alcohol  is  not  essentially  a stimulant  but  a narcotic, 
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just  as  are  ether  and  chloroform.  These  drugs,  like 
alcohol,  have  a slight  stimulative  action  at  first.  Sir 
James  Simpson,  in  describing  his  first  experiments  with 
chloroform,  says  that  when  inhaling  the  vapour  he 
experienced  indescribably  pleasurable  sensations  before 
he  slipped  under  the  table  and  lost  consciousness. 
Alcohol  can  and  has  been  used  as  an  anaesthetic  for 
operations  just  like  chloroform,  though  it  is  not  nearly 
so  useful  an  anaesthetic  as  ether  or  chloroform.  Just  as 
ether  and  chloroform  slightly  differ  from  each  other, 
so  alcohol  differs  from  each  : its  stimulative  stage  is 
slightly  more  pronounced,  and  its  narcotic  action  is  not 
quite  so  deep. 

The  feeling  of  stimulation  following  the  taking  of 
alcohol  is  very  temporary,  and  is  largely  due  to  delusion 
owing  to  its  paralysing  effect  on  the  brain,  the  “ Thou 
shalt  not  ” of  the  higher  centres  is  removed,  and  a man 
seems  to  possess  greater  power  and  force.  The  skin  is 
flushed,  and  the  drinker  feels  warm  and  comfortable. 
Time  seems  to  run  quickly,  and  he  thinks  he  can  do 
in  five  minutes  what  used  to  take  him  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  really  takes  more  like 
twenty  minutes  though  he  thinks  it  five  ! Experiments 
have  been  made  in  which  the  man  upon  whom  the 
experiment  is  tried  is  told  to  press  a button  directly 
he  see  a flag  appear,  and  the  time  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flag  and  the  pressing  of  the  button  is 
measured  by  the  instrument.  After  he  has  taken  a small 
quantity  of  alcohol,  such  as  is  taken  by  a very  moderate 
drinker  at  a meal,  the  time  he  takes  to  press  the  button 
is  definitely  lengthened. 

In  another  set  of  experiments  the  man  has  to  make 
a selection  between  certain  colours.  He  has  to  press 
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the  button  only  if  a red  flag  appears,  but  to  desist  from 
touching  it  if  some  other  coloured  flag  is  shown.  1 he 
average  time  taken  to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  press  the  button  is  recorded,  and  then  after 
taking  a small  dose  of  alcohol  the  experiments  are  tried 
as  before.  Here  again  it  is  found  that  alcohol  delays 
his  response ; the  time  taken  to  press  the  button  is 
longer. 

All  actions  involving  selection  and  judgment  are  more 
delayed  than  are  simpler  actions.  In  anything  we  do, 
the  more  complex  the  action  the  longer  time  it  takes  to 
do  it.  But  it  takes  longer  to  do  any  given  action  when 
alcohol  has  been  taken,  than  when  it  has  not  been  taken. 
And  the  more  complex  the  action  the  greater  is  this 
increase  of  time  due  to  alcohol. 

Kraepelin  has  conducted  a series  of  experiments  on 
these  lines,  using  as  a test  one  ounce  of  pure  alcohol 
diluted  with  water.  This  is  equivalent  to  a glass  of 
whisky  and  water,  a full  wineglass  of  port  wine,  or 
two  glasses  of  beer,  all  of  which  would  be  called  a very 
moderate  dose. 

With  smaller  quantities,  one-quarter  to  one-half  ounce 
of  alcohol,  there  was  at  first  a slight  acceleration  of 
action,  but  very  quickly  this  was  replaced  by  retarda- 
tion, which  lasted  while  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  lasted. 

In  other  experiments,  calculations,  adding  up  figures 
and  other  complicated  work,  were  tried,  and  it  was  found 
that  it  was  not  only  the  speed  of  the  work  that  was 
affected  by  alcohol,  but  the  quality  was  still  more 
affected  : it  was  rendered  less  accurate  and  trustworthy, 
and  the  proportion  of  mistakes  was  much  greater. 

Professor  Aschaffenburg  has  made  interesting  experi- 
ments with  compositors’  work.  You  probably  know 
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what  great  powers  of  memory,  quick  perception  of 
vision,  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  visual  image, 
rapid  transference  into  action  the  work  of  typing 
involves.  The  man  has  to  read  the  letters,  determine 
in  which  compartment  that  letter  lies,  pick  it  up,  put 
it  into  its  place  in  the  “ stick  ” and  immediately  follow  up 
with  the  next  letter.  It  is  far  more  skilled  work  than 
linotyping.  Four  skilled  compositors  were  taken,  three 
accustomed  to  moderate  quantities  of  alcohol,  the  fourth 
occasionally  got  drunk.  They  were  put  to  work  for  four 
successive  days ; on  the  first  and  third  they  took  no 
alcohol,  on  the  second  and  fourth  they  took  a moderate 
quantity.  The  result  showed  that  in  all  the  eight 
experiments  (with  one  exception),  the  number  of  letters 
set  up  by  the  workman  were  considerably  less  when 
alcohol  was  taken  than  was  the  case  when  no  alcohol 
had  been  taken. 

Notwithstanding  these  convincing  facts  the  men 
themselves  believed  that  they  were  doing  quicker  work 
under  alcohol  than  without  it ! 

This  is  a constant  delusion  under  alcohol,  and  is  really 
the  basis  of  the  idea  men  have  that  alcohol  makes  them 
do  their  work  more  quickly.  The  appreciation  of  sur- 
roundings, and  of  an  abstract  question  like  that  of  time, 
are  so  hazy  in  the  mind  of  a man  who  has  taken  alcohol, 
and  his  critical  faculties  are  so  benumbed,  that  he 
imagines  time  is  going  faster  than  it  is,  and  may  think 
that  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  work  is  done  in  five  minutes. 

If  then  such  an  elementary  intellectual  action  as  the 
estimation  of  time  is  so  perverted  by  alcohol  in  small 
quantities,  how  much  more  will  the  more  complex  pro- 
cesses of  judgment  in  moral  and  ethical  matters  be 
affected  ! 
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Helmholz,  the  great  scientist  who  has  made  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  fertile  discoveries,  especially  in 
optics,  and  the  physiology  of  light,  in  describing  the 
way  in  which  the  ideas  resulting  in  his  great  discoveries 
first  entered  his  mind,  said:  “They  never  come  to  a 
wearied  brain,  or  at  the  writing  desk;  they  were 
especially  inclined  to  appear  to  me  while  indulging  in  a 
quiet  walk  in  the  sunshine  or  over  the  forest-clad  moun- 
tains, but  the  smallest  quantity  of  alcohol  seemed  to 
scare  them  away.” 


Protest  against  Medicated  Wines,  see  address  by  Dr.  Mary  Sturge, 
page  237. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  a catalogue  of 
evils  (there  are  many  more),  doctors  fight  shy  of  using 
alcohol  as  a drug,  even  as  a stimulant,  which  they  find 
it  cannot  claim  to  be,  except  just  after  it  has  been  taken. 

Its  place  has  largely  been  taken  by  strychnine, 
which  is  a real  stimulant.  Doctors  also  should 
realise  the  danger  of  habit.  They  are  always  wary  about 
ordering  morphia,  cocaine,  chloral,  and  other  habit- 
forming drugs,  why  should  they  be  more  reckless  with 
alcohol  ? For  one  patient  suffering  from  morphia  or 
other  drug  habit  (other  than  alcohol),  there  are  hundreds 
of  alcoholics.  There  is  a far  greater  danger  in  ordering 
alcohol  than  morphine  or  cocaine.  There  has  been 
much  rashness  in  the  past,  but  now  my  medical  brethren 
are  realising  what  an  edged  tool  they  have  been  playing 
with,  and  what  a clumsy  and  ineffective  thing  alcohol  is 
after  all  as  a remedy,  and  what  a danger  also  from 
its  habit-forming  power. 


Alcohol  and  Athletics. 

BY 

WILLIAM  COLLIER,  m.a.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p. 

EX-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE 
RADCLIFFE  INFIRMARY,  OXFORD. 

DR.  COLLIER  said  that  he  wished  to  discuss  three 
points  during  his  address  : — 

i.  The  value  of  athletics. 

2.  The  value  of  alcohol  to  athletes. 

3.  The  value  of  athletics  in  the  cause  of  temperance. 

I. — The  Value  of  Athletics. 

He  took  athletics  to  include  any  form  of  muscular 
exercise  which  had  for  its  object  the  development  of 
the  body.  As  a nation  he  thought  we  had  rather  lost 
sight  of  the  great  importance  of  the  development  of 
the  body  as  well  as  the  brain.  For  many  years  we  had 
been  spending  very  large  sums  of  money  in  the  com- 
pulsory education  of  our  children ; most  of  this  money 
has  been  spent  on  the  development  of  their  brains.  He 
argued  that  the  development  of  the  body  by  exercise 
and  games  made  for  the  acquirement  of  sound  physical 
health,  and  showed  the  importance  in  these  days  of 
strenuous  competition,  of  sound  physical  health.  It 
was  as  a rule  the  men  and  women  with  good  health  and 
bodily  vigour  who  in  every  branch  of  life  proved  them- 
selves successful. 
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He  often  thought  that  a layman  did  not  properly 
appreciate  the  value  of  good  health,  but  the  doctor  did, 
for  he  was  constantly  seeing  men  and  women  miserable 
because  of  ill-health,  although  they  possessed  every- 
thing else  in  the  world  to  make  them  happy.  On  the 
other  hand  he  met  others  who  were  contented  and  happy, 
although  they  apparently  had  nothing  to  make  life 
endurable,  save  only  rude  health,  and  the  cheerfulness 
which  so  often  accompanies  it. 

In  order  to  ensure  good  health  and  physical  vigour, 
three  things  were  necessary — good  simple  food,  pure 
air,  and  a certain  amount  of  muscular  exercise  of  one 
form  or  another  in  the  open  air  daily. 

Nature  taught  us  the  value  of  exercise.  All  wild 
animals  developed  their  bodies  to  the  utmost.  The  con- 
stant struggle  to  supply  themselves  with  food  and  to 
avoid  their  numerous  enemies  kept  them  physically  fit. 
All  young  domesticated  animals  exhibited  an  instinctive 
delight  in  the  use  of  their  muscles.  One  had  only  to 
watch  lambs  or  colts  or  puppies  or  kittens  at  play  to 
realise  this,  or  if  we  turn  to  man,  watch  the  smallest 
children  as  they  leave  school,  how  they  seem  to  find 
pleasure  in  running  hither  and  thither,  shouting  and 
shoving  and  struggling  with  each  other.  The  instinct 
was  a valuable  one,  for  it  certainly  tended  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  body.* 

It  was  true  that  at  an  increasing  number  of  rate-sup- 
ported schools  a system  of  Swedish  exercises  was  being 
practised  and  taught  during  school  hours,  and  this  was 

*NOTE. — Activity  of  the  body  and  limbs  promotes  the  growth 
of  the  brain,  and  children  should  therefore  be  allowed  the  utmost 
freedom  of  movement  alternating  with  periods  of  rest.  The 
shouting  of  children  helps  in  the  proper  development  of  their 
voices. — Editors. 
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all  to  the  good,  but  the  speaker  thought  that  games 
which  necessitated  healthy  competition  were  preferable 
to  any  systematic  series  of  exercises.  He  deplored  the 
fact  that  as  a nation  we  had  made  no  great  effort  to 
give  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  children  the  chance 
of  playing  games,  as  too  often  in  our  towns  and  villages 
the  only  playground  our  children  had  was  the  public 
roads. 

He  would  greatly  welcome  the  appearance  of  a second 
Carnegie  who  would  spend  his  money  in  the  endowment 
of  playgrounds  instead  of  libraries.  In  our  larger  towns 
young  men  had  a better  chance,  as  cricket,  football, 
athletic,  rowing  and  swimming  clubs  existed  which  all 
should  join  if  possible. 

II. — The  Value  of  Alcohol  to  the  Athlete. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  majority  of  school  boys  thought 
that  alcohol  was  necessary  for  training,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  men  who  used  their  muscles  chiefly  in  their 
daily  occupation  were  convinced  that  some  form  of 
alcohol  was  necessary  and  beneficial,  so  far  as  their 
working  power  was  concerned.  Among  our  public 
school  boys  the  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  alcohol  has 
altered,  but  he  believed  that  to  a large  extent  belief  in 
the  value  of  alcohol  as  an  aid  to  work  still  lingered 
among  the  labouring  classes. 

The  question  at  issue  was  : To  what  extent  is  alcohol 
of  value  in  great  muscular  exertion  extending  over  a 
short  period  or  in  the  case  of  long  continued  muscular 
exertion  ? 

In  all  athletic  contests  success  attends  the  man  with 
the  strong  and  powerful  heart,  the  man  with  the  good 
circulation.  What  effect  then  has  alcohol  on  the  heart? 
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All  investigators  agree  that  alcohol  in  anything  beyond 
very  small  quantities  depresses  the  heart’s  action  and 
causes  it  to  beat  less  strongly  and  so  to  act  less  efficiently 
as  a pump.  When  it  came  to  very  small  quantities 
there  was  a difference  of  opinion,  and  Dr.  Collier 
thought  this  point  had  yet  to  be  settled.  When  he 
turned  to  practical  experience  one  was  able  to  put 
forward  overwhelming  evidence  to  prove  that  total 
abstinence  was  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  feats 
requiring  great  muscular  endurance.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  speaker  was  on  one  occasion  argu- 
ing that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do  their  work 
efficiently  in  the  harvest  field  without  the  help  of  beer, 
he  was  able  to  point  to  the  fact  that  one  of  our  great 
railways  having  to  change  their  gauge  and  to  re-lay 
their  rails  over  a distance  of  many  miles  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  took  the  precaution  of  insisting  that  no 
alcohol  in  any  shape  or  form  should  be  taken  by  their 
workmen  during  the  process,  but  gave  oatmeal  and 
water  in  its  place.  Experience  had  taught  those  in 
authority  that  the  best  work  would  be  got  out  of  men 
when  they  were  deprived  of  alcohol.  In  more  recent 
years  Horsley  and  Sturge,  in  their  work  on  the  human 
body,  relate  a precisely  similar  experiment  made  by 
the  G.W.R.  in  1892. 

Probably  the  men  who  had  the  best  chance  of  forming 
an  opinion  of  the  value  of  alcohol  in  feats  entailing 
great  muscular  efforts  were  our  Generals.  The  first  time 
that  British  troops  were  sent  out  in  an  expedition 
involving  many  months  marching,  and  much  hard  work 
without  any  supply  of  spirits,  was  in  the  Red  River 
Expedition,  when  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  sent  to 
quash  a rebellion  in  Canada  in  the  part  new  known  as 
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Manitoba.  Captain  Huyshe,  who  took  part  in  that 
expedition,  said,  “ I he  men  in  no  previous  expedition 
have  ever  been  called  upon  to  perform  harder  or  more 
continuous  labour  for  over  four  months,  yet  they  were 
supplied  with  tea  and  had  no  alcohol.  They  were  always 
cheery  and  worked  with  a zeal  that  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. This  expedition  would  have  been  a bright  era 
in  our  military  annals  had  it  no  other  result  than  that 
of  proving  the  fallacy  hitherto  believed  in,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  our  men,  when  in  the  field,  with 
intoxicating  liquors.” 

Evidence  wras  then  given  to  prove  that  Lord  Roberts 
and  Lord  Kitchener  were  strongly  in  favour  of  total 
abstinence  for  their  soldiers  when  in  the  field,  and  their 
opinion  was  ratified  by  so  trained  a medical  observer 
as  Sir  Frederick  Treves.  In  the  ordinary  athletic  pur- 
suits and  competitions  of  everyday  life,  the  speaker 
was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  alcohol  was  of  no  value 
whatever  in  helping  one  to  achieve  success,  and  no  one 
need  be  in  the  least  anxious  that  his  chances  would  be 
jeopardised  by  not  taking  it.  In  this  country  it  might 
be  the  custom  to  take  small  quantities  of  alcohol  when 
in  training,  but  in  America  and  Canada  it  was  the 
custom  to  take  water  and  milk,  while  alcohol  was 
the  exception.  The  speaker  next  called  attention  to 
the  great  value  of  sugar  as  a food  for  the  muscles. 

For  many  years  mountain  climbers  had  found  by 
experience  that  jams  and  chocolate  and  other  sweet 
things  seemed  to  help  them  in  their  long  expeditions. 
It  was  in  1893  that  Mosso,  by  means  of  carefully  devised 
experiments  and  by  observations  made  with  recording 
instruments,  was  able  to  prove  that  sugar  had  a notable 
effect  in  lessening  muscular  fatigue.  Vaughan  Harley 
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found  that,  working  under  Mosso’s  directions,  if  he  took 
17^  ounces  of  sugar  per  day  he  increased  his  power  of 
work  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  and  these  experiments 
have  been  repeated  by  others  and  confirmed. 

A few  years  ago,  at  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres  in 
Germany,  a number  of  men  were  given  ten  lumps  of 
sugar  per  day  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  rations.  1 he 
experiment  extended  over  five  weeks,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  soldiers  who  had  the  sugar  marched  better  and 
suffered  less  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst,  than  their 
fellows.  As  a result  of  this  experiment  the  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  troops  recommended  that  sugar  rations 
should  be  raised  two  ounces  per  day  for  all  soldiers. 
Among  athletes  in  cases  of  staleness  with  loss  of  weight 
and  abnormal  feeling  of  weariness,  etc.,  one  would 
strongly  advise  an  increase  of  sugar  in  the  diet  for  a 
time.  One  would  further  call  attention  to  the  apparent 
antagonism  between  alcohol  and  sugar.  The  man  who 
is  fond  of  sweet  things,  sweet  puddings,  cakes,  fruit, 
etc.,  very  seldom  cares  much  for  alcohol.  On  the  other 
hand  the  man  who  partakes  freely  of  wine  and  spirits, 
as  a rule,  cares  nothing  for  sweet  things.  So  well  is 
this  antagonism  recognised  that  in  inebriate  reforma- 
tories every  effort  is  made  to  get  the  inmates  to  take 
as  much  fruit  and  sugar  as  possible. 

III. — The  Value  of  Athletics  in  the  Cause  of  Temperance. 

The  speaker  attached  great  value  to  athletics  as  an 
agent  in  aid  of  temperance.  The  man  or  boy  who  was 
interested  in  athletics  in  any  branch  was  anxious  to 
keep  himself  fit  and  well  and  in  his  best  form,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  he  knew  that  if  he  took  alcohol  at  all 
he  must  take  it  in  the  greatest  moderation.  One  cause  of 
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the  great  temptations  to  drink  was  the  want  of  occupa- 
tion for  periods  of  leisure. 

To  the  young  man  who  had  an  off  afternoon  and 
no  source  of  amusement  in  view,  the  tendency  to  visit 
a bar  and  have  a drink  was  a very  real  one,  and  once 
the  habit  of  taking  alcohol  on  an  empty  stomach  was 
started  it  was  very  difficult  to  break,  as  alcohol  taken 
on  an  empty  stomach  in  a very  short  time  created  a 
real  and  very  genuine  craving  for  more.  The  man  or 
boy  who  had  developed  a taste  for  one  or  other  of  our 
outdoor  pastimes  and  had  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
in  the  pastime,  would  not  be  likely  to  take  to  alcohol. 
The  speaker  urged  that  temperance  workers  should 
always  be  ready  and  anxious  to  support  any  movement 
which  had  for  its  object  the  provision  of  healthy  and 
suitable  amusement  for  the  people. 


Alcohol  and  Consumption. 

BY 

GEORGE  A.  CRACE-CALVERT,  m.b.,  m.r.c.s., 

MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  VALE  OF  CLWYD  SANATORIUM. 

IN  the  treatment  of  consumption  one  of  the  most 
necessary  points  is  to  improve  the  general  bodily 
condition  of  the  patient,  so  that  he  shall  be  able  not  only 
to  overcome  the  disease  itself,  but  also  to  be  placed  in 
the  best  possible  condition  to  prevent  future  attacks. 

At  one  time  in  the  treatment  of  consumption  alcohol 
was  freely  given  to  patients  because  their  hearts  were 
said  to  be  small  and  weak,  and  because  it  helped  them  to 
put  on  weight.  Nowadays,  you  will  find  that  the  practice 
has  been  discontinued  in  practically  all  sanatoria,  and 
alcohol  is  forbidden  because  it  has  been  found  that  it 
does  not  stimulate  the  heart  in  a desirable  way,  but  tends 
to  excite  it  and  so  wear  it  out  all  the  sooner.  Further, 
it  tends  to  cause  bleeding  from  the  damaged  lung,  and 
the  weight  that  it  helps  to  put  on  is  only  fat  and  is  very 
easily  lost. 

Again,  it  is  necessary  that  consumptive  patients  should 
breathe  air  which  is  rich  in  oxygen,  and  the  more  oxygen 
that  they  can  get  into  their  lungs,  the  better  is  their 
chance  of  recovery,  but  alcohol,  when  taken  into  the 
body,  uses  up  some  of  this  oxygen  so  urgently  needed 
by  the  patient. 
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Once  more,  there  exist  in  the  blood  large  numbers  of 
very  minute  cells  (called  white  corpuscles),  which  are  the 
soldiers,  policemen,  and  scavengers  of  the  body,  because 
it  is  their  duty  to  try  and  prevent  any  germs  of  disease 
— such  as  the  germs  of  consumption — from  getting  a 
foothold  in  the  body,  and  if  by  chance  any  do  get  there 
we  depend  on  these  little  white  cells  to  fight  and  over- 
come them.  It  has  been  found  that  alcohol  weakens 
these  soldiers  and  prevents  them  from  doing  their  work 
properly,  so  that  a person  who  takes  strong  drink  has 
a poor  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  attacking  germs  and 
often  dies  of  the  disease.  If,  by  good  fortune,  he  has 
not  taken  enough  alcohol  to  paralyse  thoroughly  his 
soldiers,  yet  they  will  probably  be  so  weak  that  it  takes 
him  a much  longer  time  to  recover  than  a person  who 
has  taken  none,  for  alcohol  is  the  most  active  co-operator 
of  the  deadly  tubercle  bacillus,  or  germ  of  consumption. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  death  rate  from  consumption 
is  very  much  higher  amongst  people  who  are  employed 
in  public  houses  than  in  practically  any  other  occupa- 
tion; “and  that  it  is  nearly  as  risky  to  be  engaged  in  a 
public-house  as  in  the  extremely  dangerous  industry  of 
file-making”  (“Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body,” 
ch.  xvi.). 


Is  Alcohol  of  any  Use? 

BY 

EDWARD  DINGLEY,  M.D.  Lond. 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  WEST  BROMWICH  UNION. 

(Speaker’s  Notes). 

IN  arts  and  sciences?  Yes,  outside  the  body.  To 
average  working  man?  No. 

I. — Is  Alcohol  any  use  as  a Food? 

Formerly  thought  to  be  so  because  (x)  it  allays 
the  pangs  of  hunger.  Merely  deadens  nerves  of 
stomach.  As  foolish  as  giving  a hungry  baby  a sooth- 
ing syrup  instead  of  the  bottle.  (2)  Increases  fat, 
because  it  delays  tissue  change  and  therefore  stores  in 
the  body  a lot  of  rubbish  that  had  better  be  used  up, 
like  some  houses  where  there  is  no  spring  cleaning 
or  annual  turn  out.  (3)  People  feel  better  after  it.  The 
work  done  on  this  feeling  is  done  on  strength  supplied 
not  from  the  alcohol  but  from  the  person’s  reserve  store. 
Like  a man  who  pays  his  way  by  pawning  his  goods, 
the  reckoning  comes  when  a serious  illness  or  operation 
occurs.  Having  no  reserve  power  the  man  goes  under. 

II. — Is  Alcohol  of  any  use  to  Promote  Health? 

“ You  never  get  ill  if  you  keep  well.”  If  the  shutters 
of  your  house  are  barred  and  the  doors  locked,  the 
burglars  cannot  get  in.  Alcohol  slips  back  the  bolt, 
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unknown  to  you,  and  when  the  burglar  of  infection 
comes  along,  he  finds  an  easy  entrance. 

Proved  by  returns  of  Sceptre  Life  Insurance  Co.  and 
many  medical  returns,  etc. 

III. — Is  Alcohol  of  any  use  as  a Stimulant? 

(1)  Medically.  As  a practical  remedy,  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  more  reliable  and  better  drugs.  Examples 
given  showing  change  in  medical  practice  during  the 
last  thirty  years. 

(2)  Domestically.  Tea,  coffee,  hot  water,  hot  milk, 
solid  chocolate  (convenient  because  portable  and 
pleasant),  are  taking  the  place  of  alcohol  as  stimulants 
in  all  intelligent  and  well  ordered  households. 

For  emergency,  e.g.,  fainting,  use  sips  of  water,  hot 
or  cold,  or  salvolatile  and  water.  The  body  must  be 
kept  warm. 

Alcohol  is  of  use 

To  destroy  health. 

To  wreck  homes. 

To  rob  a man  or  woman  of  their  character. 

To  dissipate  property. 

To  open  a wide  door  to  disease,  especially  tuberculosis. 

To  deal  out  death. 

The  speaker’s  personal  testimony  of  forty  years’  total 
abstinence  was  that  he  never  regretted  it  for  one  hour. 


Total  Abstinence  versus 
Moderation. 

BY 

W.  McADAM  ECCLES,  M.S.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S. 

THERE  are  but  three  classes  in  the  community  in 
relation  to  alcohol — drunkards,  total  abstainers, 
moderate  drinkers. 

Drunkards,  fortunately,  form  a small  minority.  They 
themselves  know  their  infirmity,  and  many  of  them 
long  to  be  rid  of  it.  Their  relatives,  friends,  and  the 
people  at  large  know  it  also,  and  to  continue  to  parade 
it  in  temperance  addresses  seems  to  me  to  be  mere 
waste  of  time  and  energy. 

Total  abstainers  are  also  in  a minority,  if  we  exclude 
children  under  two  years  of  age,  but  if  we  add  this 
large  number  the  minority  becomes  greatly  less.  It  is 
worth  while  to  remember  we  are  all  born  total  abstainers  : 
why  should  we  not  all  remain  so  ? 

But  the  bulk  of  our  nation  are  so-called  moderate 
drinkers.  It  is  very  difficult  to  define  a moderate  drinker 
or  a moderate  dose  of  alcohol.  What  would  be  a 
moderate  dose  for  one  individual  would  certainly  be  an 
excessive  dose  for  another.  Any  quantity,  however 
small,  continuously  repeated,  is  more  than  a moderate 
dose  for  a child. 
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In  any  temperance  reform  the  moderate  drinker  must 
have  his  sympathy  enlisted  if  effective  good  is  to  result, 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  in  discussion 
on  the  subject  the  would-be  reformer  should  have  clear 
convictions  but  bring  them  forward  with  moderation 
and  tact. 

The  total  abstainer  has  a definite  and  scientific  basis 
for  his  belief,  and  it  is  my  object  to  put  this  forward 
as  forcibly  as  possible.  This  is  the  question  to  mv 
mind  of  the  present  day  : total  abstinence  or  moderate 
drinking,  which  is  the  better? 

We  all  commence  life  as  total  abstainers.  The  daily 
drinking  of  a moderate  quantity  of  alcohol  is  an  acquired 
habit,  but  there  is  no  necessity  that  it  should  be  formed. 
Life  and  healthy  life  can  be  readily  maintained  without 
a drop  of  alcohol. 

The  taking  of  a moderate  quantity  of  alcohol  is  there- 
fore a luxury,  and  not  a necessity.  A luxury  need 
not  be  harmful,  but  many  luxuries,  and  even  those 
of  middle  class  life,  may  harm,  and  alcohol  certainly 
can,  and  does,  even  when  taken  in  moderation. 

The  taking  of  a small  quantity  of  alcohol  habitually 
tends  to  induce — insidiously  it  may  be — a desire,  some- 
times a craving  for  more. 

A total  abstainer  cannot  become  a drunkard  except 
by  first  becoming  a moderate  drinker.  A moderate 
drinker  is  always  a potential  drunkard.  This  is  an 
unpleasant  fact,  but  nevertheless  a true  one. 

The  political  economist  deplores  what  seems  to  be 
waste  in  the  annual  expenditure  on  alcoholic  drinks. 
No  total  abstainer  adds  to  this  waste,  but  the  larger 
proportion  of  it  is  due  to  the  moderate  drinking  of  the 
moderate  drinker.  The  enormous  expenditure  could  be 
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materially  lessened  if  the  moderate  drinker  were  to 
forego  his  moderation  and  become  a total  abstainer. 

Further,  it  would  be  a natural  sequence  that  if  all 
classes  of  the  community  were  abstinent  the  drink  bill 
would  reach  the  vanishing  point,  and  there  would  be 
no  need  to  introduce  a prohibition  law. 

A daily  moderate  dose  of  alcohol  taken  in  any  form 
of  alcoholic  drink  has  a tendency  to  quietly  but  surely 
deteriorate  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

This  is  a fact  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  prove  to 
the  layman,  but  it  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated 
by  the  pathologist. 

There  is  one  series  of  facts,  or  rather  figures,  which 
bears  out  the  statement  with  astounding  clearness. 
These  are  the  statistics  of  certain  insurance  societies. 
It  is  well  to  recollect  that  a life  insurance  society  is  not 
a charitable  or  philanthropic  body,  still  less  a temperance 
organisation. 

There  are  several  life  offices,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  considerable  periods,  and  therefore  their 
statistics  are  worthy  of  attention — offices  in  which  two 
sections  have  been  maintained  separately  from  one 
another.  One  section  contains  those  who  are  total 
abstainers,  the  other  those  who  are  moderate  drinkers. 

The  only  difference  in  the  “ lives  ” insured  in  the 
two  sections  is  that  one  group  takes  no  alcohol,  and 
the  other  takes  a small  quantity.  The  insured  persons 
in  both  groups  may  be,  and  are,  drawn  from  the  same 
social  standing,  the  same  business  careers,  and  the 
same  religious  sects,  and  yet  the  disparity  will  per- 
sistently show  itself. 

Take  some  simple  figures  from  one  well-known  office. 
In  the  general  section,  that  is  the  section  containing 
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the  moderate  drinkers  (some  few  of  which  do  become 
drunkards  and  death  may  be  accelerated  by  their  excess), 
we  find  that  whereas  3,352  persons  should,  according 
to  the  expected  death  rate,  have  died,  only  2,674  actually 
did  die,  or  eighty  out  of  every  hundred.  This  fact 
shows  that  the  “ lives  ” in  this  section  are  good  ordinary 
“ lives,”  drawn  from  a careful  living  section  of  the 
community. 

Seeing  that  678  who  should  have  died  did  not  do 
so,  it  was  a living  advantage  to  them,  and  a pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  shareholders  in  the  office. 

In  the  abstainers’  section  the  figures  are  almost 
incredible.  According  to  the  same  expectation  of  life 
2,311  should  have  died,  but  only  1,214  did  die,  or  fifty- 
three  out  of  every  hundred  : so  much  the  better  for 
them  and  so  much  the  better  for  the  shareholders.  And 
the  only  difference  between  the  two  sections  is  a small 
dose  of  alcohol  imbibed  habitually,  and  probably  daily, 
in  the  one,  and  no  alcohol  at  all  in  the  other.  The 
inference  is  that  the  small  quantity  of  alcohol  just  made 
the  difference,  and  nothing  else.  No  one  has  yet  been 
able  to  show  any  other  reason  for  the  extraordinarily 
low  death-rate  of  the  abstainers. 

So  far  as  life  insurance  is  concerned,  it  would  seem 
that  the  total  abstainer  gains  all  round.  He  does  not 
spend  income  on  expensive  alcoholic  drinks,  and  he  is 
able  to  use  his  savings  in  this  respect  for  the  payment  of 
his  premiums.  He  gets  a more  substantial  bonus  added 
to  his  policy,  and  he  lives  a longer  life  than  his  moderate- 
drinking neighbour. 

Total  abstinence  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  even 
in  those  of  the  moderately  rich,  always  means  a larger 
amount  of  money  available  for  those  little  additions  to 
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food,  clothing,  and  comfort  which  make  for  a happy 
existence. 

Twopence  each  week-day  spent  on  the  moderate 
draught  of  beer — not  a necessity,  but  a luxury — means 
a shilling  a week  or  two  pounds  twelve  shillings  in  the 
year,  a sum  which  might  have  bought  many  a little 
comfort  for  wife  or  children.  Double  this,  when  both 
mother  and  father  have  their  glass,  if  only  a single  one, 
and  the  deprivation  of  the  children  may  become  acute. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  the  question  is  looked 
at  there  seems  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  total 
abstinence  is  better  than  moderate  drinking,  and  still 
more  so  necessarily  than  excess. 

If  my  argument  has  not  been  laboured,  but  has  been 
convincing,  then  my  address  to-day  has  not  been  with- 
out some  measure  of  success. 


Alcohol  and  the  State. 

HY 

OLIVE  ELGOOD,  M.S.  Lond. 

T^\R.  ELGOOD  said  that  the  problems  of  the  rela- 
tionship  between  alcoholism  and  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  State  might  be  approached  from  three 
points  of  view. 

1.  The  study  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  individual 
and  thence  on  the  home,  which  forms  a unit  of  the  State. 

2.  The  study  of  statistics  of  crime  and  disease  trace- 
able to  the  effect  of  alcohol. 

3.  The  results  of  legislation  in  other  countries,  upon 
the  control  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

1.  In  studying  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  individual 
in  the  home  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  recent 
spread  of  intemperance  amongst  women.  This  is  due 
in  the  main  to  the  transference  of  women’s  work  from 
the  sphere  of  the  home  to  workshops  and  factories,  where 
they  labour  under  relatively  unfavourable  circumstances 
and  where  temptations  to  drink  are  numerous.  Indeed, 
in  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  even  for  a strong-minded 
girl  to  stand  up  against  the  factory  drinking  clubs, 
especially  when  these  are  patronised  by  the  foremen 
or  forewomen  of  the  departments. 
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Allusion  was  made  to  the  appalling  neglect  of  the 
homes  by  women  who  drink,  and  to  the  disastrous  effect 
on  their  helpless  infants.  A strong  plea  was  made  that 
mothers  should  at  all  costs  be  sober,  and  attend  to  the 
moral  and  physical  training  of  their  children. 

2.  The  study  of  the  statistics  of  insanity,  feeble- 
mindedness, and  crime. 

(a)  Insanity.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Lunacy  Com- 
mission for  1910  states  the  following  facts  : — 

One  person  in  every  275  of  the  population  is  insane. 

In  7.3  per  cent,  of  these  alcohol  is  the  sole  cause. 

In  30.8  per  cent.  (8.7  per  cent,  females;  22.1  per  cent, 
males)  alcohol,  correlated  with  other  predisposing  causes, 
is  the  exciting  cause. 

The  cost  to  the  nation  of  keeping  up  our  lunatic 
asylums  is  enormous. 

(b)  Mentally  defective  persons.  One  in  217  of  our 
population  is  mentally  defective.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
definite  statistics  as  to  how  far  alcoholism  in  the  parents 
is  responsible  for  this  large  proportion  of  feeble-minded- 
ness. All  authorities  are,  however,  agreed  that  the  effect 
of  alcoholic  excess  in  the  parents  can  and  does  become 
transmitted  to  the  offspring,  in  the  form  of  nervous 
degeneration,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  and  even 
idiocy, 

(c)  In  order  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  alcohol  in  causing 
disease  and  crime,  striking  charts  were  shown  which 
were  lent  by  Sir  Victor  Horsley. 

In  the  first,  which  is  drawn  up  from  statistics  com- 
piled in  Belgium,  it  is  shown  that  as  the  consumption 
of  alcohol,  together  with  the  number  of  public-house 
licences,  increased  from  1840  to  1895,  the  number  of 
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cases  of  lunacy,  crime  and  suicides  increased  in  very 
marked  ratio,  as  follows  : — 


Belgium. 

Consumption  of  Proof 
Consumption  of  Beer 
Number  of  Licences 

Cases  of  Lunacy  

Committals  to  Prison 
Number  of  Suicides 


1840 

Spirit  7 litres  per  head 
I27  „ 

45,ooo 

343 

9,012 

204 


1895 

9-4  litres  per  head. 

"l82  ,, 

169,200 

12,300 

23,442 

748 


3*  With  regard  to  legislation,  a chart  was  shown 
giving  the  important  result  of  an  experiment  made  in 
Massachusetts  City,  U.S.A.,  in  two  consecutive  years. 
During  the  first  of  these,  the  public-houses  were  all  open, 
owing  to  licences  being  granted  as  usual.  During  the 
following  year  all  licences  were  withheld,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  a most  remarkable  drop  in  the  arrests, 
the  assaults,  the  amount  of  insanity,  vagrancy,  petty 
larceny  and  other  anti-social  conditions. 


1907-1908.  1908-1909. 

Lynn,  Massachusetts.  Licenses  Granted.  Licenses  Withheld. 


Cases  of  Drunkenness  

4,323 

1,642 

Arrests  (total)  

3,4io 

Assaults  

358 

284 

Vagrants  

52 

20 

Cases  of  Insanity  

41 

27 

Non-support  

88 

54 

Larceny  

138 

It  is  obvious  that  legislation  led  to  the  above  good 
result,  and  considering  that  at  Liverpool  recently  a 
similar  drop  in  arrests  and  crime  occurred  when  the 
public-houses  were  partially  closed,  and  that  in  Sweden 
and  San  Francisco,  where  similar  experiments  were  tried 
on  a bigger  scale,  the  same  remarkable  fall  in  crime  took 
place,  it  is  only  logical  to  admit  that  legislation  has  a 
definite  power  to  stop  the  taking  of  alcohol,  and  thereby 
to  lessen  national  crime  and  evil-doing. 


Alcohol  and  Disease. 

BY 

ARTHUR  EVANS, 

M.S.,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 

SURGEON,  WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  (OUT-PATIENTS),  AND  TO  THE  ROYAL 
HOSPITAL  FOR  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

MR.  EVANS,  speaking  as  a surgeon,  devoted  the 
main  part  of  his  address  to  explaining  the 
methods  by  which  the  human  body  defends  itself  against 
the  invasion  of  germs.  He  outlined  some  of  the  import- 
ant researches  performed  by  Professor  Laitinen,*  which 
were  reported  in  London  in  1909.  For  example,  the 
blood  serum  from  thirty-five  abstainers  was  compared 
with  the  blood  serum  from  thirty-one  persons  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  taking  alcohol,  mostly  in  very  moderate 
quantities.  It  was  found  that  the  blood  from  these  latter 
was  weaker  in  its  power  of  destroying  germs  than  was 
the  blood  of  the  abstainers. 

For  twenty  years  it  has  been  known  that  many  of  the 
germs  of  disease  are  destroyed  by  the  white  corpuscles 
in  the  blood,  which  actually  eat  up  and  digest  them. 
This  knowledge  has  been  added  to  recently  by  Sir 
Almroth  Wright’s  important  discovery  that  the  white 
corpuscles  do  not  freely  take  up  and  digest  bacteria, 
unless  certain  substances,  called  opsonins,  are  also 
present  in  the  blood.  Thus,  blood  is  valuable  to  its 
possessor  according  to  its  strength  in  opsonins,  and  it 

* “ Alcohol  and  Immunity,”  Journal  oj  Inebriety. 
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is  important  to  us  to  know  what  diet  or  drugs  increase 
or  lessen  its  opsonic  strength.  American  experiments 
show  that  after  taking  two  ounces  of  port  wine  there  is 
an  average  fall  in  the  opsonic  strength  of  the  blood  of 
thirty-seven  per  cent.  In  other  words,  this  means  that 
alcohol  has  lowered  the  power  of  the  blood  to  destroy 
germs  of  disease. 

The  lecturer  then  explained  the  presence  of  other  sub- 
stances in  the  blood  known  as  immune  body,  ambo- 
ceptors and  complements,  and  showed  the  part  played  by 
these  in  defending  us  from  germ  diseases.  He  then 
continued  : — 

If  amboceptors,  complements  and  opsonins  are  so 
vitally  important  in  the  struggle  against  disease,  as  the 
experts  tell  us,  and  if  the  destruction  of  bacteria  be  only 
possible  in  the  presence  of  immune  body  and  opsonins 
and  complements,  and,  if,  as  has  been  proved,  the  tak- 
ing of  alcohol,  even  in  comparatively  small  quantities,* 
hinders  the  formation  of  these  defensive  agents,  I think 
I am  logically  stating  the  case  when  I say  that  the 
taking  of  alcohol,  even  in  so-called  ‘ moderation,’  is  an 
invitation  to  bacterial  invasion. 

Did  the  conclusions  arrived  at  as  a result  of  these 
experiments  run  counter  to  the  accumulated  experience 
of  the  past,  we  might  be  sceptical,  but  what  the  scientists 
have  taught  us  is  strictly  in  keeping  with  clinical  experi- 
ence— take  only  two  infective  germs,  the  organisms  of 
consumption  and  of  pneumonia. 

Every  modern  teacher  recognises  the  close  inter-rela- 
tion between  alcohol,  consumption,  and  tuberculosis. 
Bauderon  has  pointed  out  that  in  those  districts  in 

* It  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  Laitinen’s  work  was  done  on 
people  who  took  what  practically  amounts  to  2$— 3£  ounces  of  claret 
or  burgundy  a day. 
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France  where  the  consumption  of  alcohol  works  out  at 
12.15  litres  per  person  per  annum,  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  is  3.3  per  1,000  inhabitants,  but  where  the 
amount  drunk  is  35.4  litres  per  person  per  annum,  the 
death  rate  is  10.8  per  1,000;  and  so  forcibly  did  this 
inter-relation  appeal  to  the  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis  in  1905,  that  this  resolution  was  passed  : 
“ That  in  view  of  the  close  connection  between  alco- 
holism and  tuberculosis  this  Congress  strongly  empha- 
sises the  importance  of  combining  the  fight  against 
tubercle  with  the  struggle  against  alcoholism.”  And 
now  that  we,  as  a nation,  are  girding  ourselves  for  battle 
against  this  white  man’s  plague,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we 
do  not  forget  the  dual  enemy. 

I know  it  can  be  said,  with  all  truth,  that  other  factors 
play  a part : poverty,  neglect,  insanitary  surroundings 
and  overcrowding;  but  surely  this  does  not  minimise 
the  part  played  by  alcohol  with  regard  to  tubercle ; it 
rather  emphasises  it,  for  poverty  and  overcrowding 
follow  in  the  train  of  alcohol. 

With  regard  to  the  germ  of  pneumonia,  let  us  quote 
from  Osier  and  McCrae,  1910,  and  combine  the  mortality 
tables  for  pneumonia.  “ It  has  long  been  known  that 
habitual  drunkards  have  a very  slim  chance  of  recovery 
when  attacked  by  pneumonia,  and  it  is  noted  that  the 
mortality  among  moderate  drinkers  is  higher  than 
among  total  abstainers.” 

Mortality  rate  in  pneumonia  : Total  abstainers,  18.5 
per  cent;  moderate  drinkers,  25.4  per  cent.;  intemperate, 
52.8  per  cent.  “ This  fact,”  says  Osier,  “ has  long  been 
known  to  life  insurance  companies  as  holding  good  for 
many  diseases  other  than  pneumonia.” 

How  do  insurance  companies  know?  I have  just 

c 
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received  a report  from  a Life  Insurance  Office  whose 
boast  is  that  the  death  rate  in  the  General  Section  is 
very  low,  “consequent  upon  the  careful  class  of  lives 
cultivated.”  And  I see  that  the  actual  deaths  as  com- 
pared with  the  expected  deaths  were  in  the  General 
Section  81.627,  and  in  the  Temperance  Section  45.86 
per  cent. 

Before  I conclude  I desire  to  call  attention  to  the  part 
which  alcohol  plays  in  regard  to  a special  group  of 
bacterial  infections,  viz.,  venereal  diseases.  The  import- 
ance of  this  subject  cannot  be  better  emphasised  than 
by  quoting  from  Sir  James  Barr’s  address  in  medicine  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Institution  : 
“ During  the  last  forty  years,  in  England  and  Wales, 
the  number  of  deaths  due  to  venereal  diseases  has  fallen 
from  92 .6  to  48  in  the  1 ,000,000  population . So  far  as  these 
statistics  are  reliable,  they  seem  to  me  to  point  a great 
improvement  in  the  treatment,  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  has  been  any  diminution  in  the  inci- 
dence. These  diseases,  from  their  deteriorating  effects 
on  the  race,  merit  the  attention  cf  a statesman.  A deter- 
mined attempt  should  be  made  to  stamp  them  out.  The 
suffering  caused  to  innocent  wives  and  children  by  those 
diseases  call  aloud  for  their  elimination.  With  a com- 
bined international  effort  they  might  be  stamped  out.” 
Then,  if  they  might,  they  ought  to  be  stamped  out ! 

But  till  the  international  stamping  out  effort  has  been 
put  in  action,  is  there  anything  to  be  done?  Yes.  Listen 
to  what  that  great  English  pathologist,  Professor  Mott, 
says  : “ Drink  is  not  only  the  cause  of  a great  number 
of  crimes,  but  of  great  misery  and  human  suffering;  it 
causes  disease,  and  accelerates  and  aggravates  diseases 
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caused  by  pathogenic  organisms,  i.e.,  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis ; moreover,  it  is  the  indirect  cause  of  venereal 
infection  in  a large  proportion  oj  the  cases.1'  Here, 
then,  we  can  help  to  eliminate,  by  recognising  how  fresh 
infections  take  place  and  by  acting  accordingly. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  even  a little  alcohol  stimulates 
the  animal  passions;  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  a little 
alcohol  dulls  the  highest  mental  capacities  of  judgment, 
of  cold,  calm,  deliberate  purpose;  it  dulls  the  sense  of 
what  is  right  and  wrong — in  a word,  the  highest  and 
the  best  in  our  cerebration  is  off  the  throne,  the  lower 
and  the  worse  rule  for  the  time.  To  quote  Sir  T.  S. 
Clouston  : “ As  a physiological  fact  all  these  toxins 
(alcohol,  opium,  cocaine,  etc.)  act  first  on  the  power  of 
control  and  the  moral  sense,  which  are  the  highest  and 
latest  evolved  qualities  in  man.” 

There  is  no  need  that  I should  say  more  than  give 
you  these  quotations  except  to  emphasise  this  : these 
first  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  occasion  a situation 
of  such  grave  peril  that  everyone  ought  to  know  of  it; 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  this  subject,  so  I 
crowd  my  meaning  into  a sentence  : when  a young  life 
starts  out  from  the  shelter  of  home  to  fight  the  battles 
that  must  be  fought  and  brave  the  dangers  that  must  be 
faced,  one  of  the  most  priceless  possessions,  one  of  the 
greatest  safeguards  he,  or  she,  can  have,  is  that  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  alcoholic  liquor. 

This,  I think,  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  that  can  be 
said  about  alcohol  : that  many  a life  that  otherwise  had 
kept  its  purity,  but  now  inhabits  the  underworld  of  our 
social  system,  entered  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the 
gutter  whilst  under  the  influence  of  alcohol;  and  there, 
soon  or  later  infected,  becomes  a source  of  infection  to 
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the  other  lives  trooping  that  way,  led  on  by  the  king  of 
the  carnival — alcohol. 

We  do  not  stake  our  all  on  opsonins — the  opsonins  of 
to-day  may  be  the  obsoletes  of  to-morrow ; but  if  we 
examine  the  opsonic  index,  or  the  blood  serum  with 
regard  to  its  amboceptor  and  complement  content,  or  the 
collected  statistics  of  clinical  investigation,  or  the  report 
of  a Life  Insurance  Office,  or  even  if  we  walk  the  streets 
with  eyes  not  absolutely  blind,  we  find  the  same  fact  out- 
standing; and,  if  the  whole  truth  on  this  subject  can  be 
expressed  in  a sentence,  here  is  the  sentence  : Alcohol 
is  the  Ally  of  Disease  and  Death. 


Note. — The  substance  of  this  address  was  also  delivered  at  the 
Medical  Temperance  Breakfast  arranged  by  tne  National  Temperance 
League,  and  the  Revisers  are  indebted  to  that  Society  for  its  report 
thereof. 


Alcohol  in  Relation  to  National 
and  Imperial  Efficiency. 

BY 

SURGEON-GENERAL  EVATT,  c.b. 

SURGEON-GENERAL  EVATT,  C.B.,  gave  his 
experience  of  forty  years’  work  in  the  Army  as  a 
soldier  and  as  an  advocate  of  healthy  living  and  temper- 
ance principles  for  the  military  forces  of  the  country. 

In  vivid  words  he  described  his  life,  the  many  hard- 
ships and  difficulties  he  had  met,  the  five  campaigns 
in  which  he  had  fought,  the  heat  and  cold  and  storms 
through  which  he  had  passed  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  his  many  battles  with  disease.  Never 
at  any  time  had  he  relied  on  or  taken  alcohol.  In  his 
own  person,  and  with  obvious  health  and  vigour,  he 
stood  as  a witness  to  the  value  of  abstinence  in  every 
possible  type  of  and  strain. 

He  paid  a tribute  to  the  great  improvement  which 
had  taken  place  of  recent  years  as  regards  the  housing 
and  clothing  of  the  soldiers  in  our  Army,  who  now 
are  properly  housed  in  decent  barracks  with  club-rooms 
and  libraries,  every  care  being  also  taken  to  give  them 
good,  nourishing  and  well-cooked  food.  This  improve- 
ment has  resulted  in  the  driving  out  of  that  dire  enemy 
pulmonary  consumption,  and  to-day  the  hideous  bogey 
of  drink — the  twin  sister  of  consumption — is  well  on 
its  way  also  towards  banishment  from  our  troops. 
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Fifty  years  ago  consumption  and  drink  hand  in  hand 
killed  many  men  in  our  regiments.  “ I have  seen.” 
said  General  Evatt,  ‘‘men  in  a campaign  in  an  extremely 
cold  climate  dead  from  cold.  Alcoholic  liquor  gives 
no  protection  from  cold.  To-day,  owing  to  abstinence, 
our  men  are  better  able  to  withstand  the  extremes  of 
climate,  whether  hot  or  cold,  than  ever  before.  In  old 
days,  if  a despatch  had  to  be  sent  a distance  of  perhaps 
ten  miles  in  extreme  cold  weather  in  war,  the  General 
would  perhaps  say  to  the  man’s  officer,  ‘ Take  this 
man  and  see  that  he  gets  a good  glass  of  rum  before 
his  ride  ’ ; but  to-day  the  General  would  say,  ‘ Officer, 
see  that  this  man  gets  a good  dinner  and  some  strong 
coffee  to  make  him  fit  for  his  long  journey  in  the  snowy 
countryside.’  ” 

As  regards  the  increase  of  temperance  in  our  Army, 
he  instanced  a case  of  a regiment  in  one  of  the  most 
trying  climates  in  India,  in  which  out  of  nine  hundred 
men  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  teetotalers. 

After  having  visited  nearly  every  portion  of  our 
Empire  throughout  the  world,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  men  on  the  frontiers  of  our  Empire 
to-day  were  sober  men.  In  India  to-day  more  than 
forty  per  cent,  of  our  soldiers  are  total  abstainers  from 
all  alcoholic  drinks. 

Seeing  that  improvement  in  the  housing  of  our  soldiers 
has  been  attended  by  improvement  in  so  many  other 
directions,  it  is  only  common  sense  to  apply  the  system 
to  our  town  life,  and  abolish  slums.  Overcrowding  pro- 
duces such  a sense  of  exhaustion  in  those  exposed  to 
its  evil  influence  that  they  would  fain  fly  to  the  public- 
house  for  a stimulus  to  maintain  their  lives.  That 
stimulus  should  be  pure  air  and  good  surroundings, 
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and  wherever  these  are  absent  there  the  grog-shop 
flourishes. 

“The  slum  and  the  public-house  are  twin  forces 
reacting  on  each  other,  and  where  one  exists  the  other 
surely  follows.  Our  aim  should  be  the  removal  of  both.’’ 
“ A doubled  cubic  space  in  the  Army  has  killed  con- 
sumption and  greatly  reduced  intemperance.’’ 

The  General  said : “ The  want  of  access  to  the 

countryside,  the  flocking  in  of  the  peasantry  to  the 
towns,  the  monstrous  protection  and  care  taken  to  breed 
pheasants  and  destroy  peasants  is  more  marked  in 
England  than  in  any  land  under  heaven.  The  whole 
fight  in  municipal  and  national  life  should  be  for 
healthy  homes  for  the  townspeople  and  easy  access  to 
the  country  life  by  small  holdings  everywhere  developed. 
The  temperance  fight  is  hopeless  if  social  reform  be 
neglected.  We  must  clear  the  town  of  its  filthy  corners 
before  we  can  destroy  the  parasites  that  thrive  there. 
We  must  find  the  cause  of  drunkenness  and  cure  it 
regardless  of  cost,  for  to  get  rid  of  the  curse  will  repay 
us  a thousandfold.” 

“But  what  about  the  woman  ? ” The  speaker  moved 
the  large  audience  of  men  with  a noble  appeal  on  behalf 
of  English  womanhood. 

The  greatest  cause  of  intemperance,  especially  amongst 
women,  was  the  bad  housing  of  the  people.  “ I have 
served  in  many  countries  and  have  travelled  also  over 
much  of  the  world.  I have  never  in  any  country  seen 
women  so  broken  down  in  physique,  in  beauty,  in  health, 
in  efficiency,  in  power  to  produce  healthy  offspring  as 
I have  seen  in  this  land — in  the  slums  of  our  towns.” 
The  woman  is  the  nation’s  greatest  asset,  and  it  is 
vital  that  during  pregnancy  she  should  have  pure  air, 
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good  food,  and  healthy  surroundings.  She  must  not 
labour  in  both  factory  and  home.  She  must  have  rest 
after  the  day’s  toil,  and  yet  she  cannot  rest  in  the 
polluted  atmosphere  of  the  slums,  where  weakened  in 
body  she  resorts  to  alcohol. 

Speaking  of  barmaids  and  their  temptations,  “ Yes,” 
said  the  Surgeon-General,  “ I prophesy  this,  that  the 
barmaid  of  the  future  will  be  removed  from  behind  the 
bar  of  the  public-house,  where  to-day,  in  many  cases, 
she  is  but  the  lure  to  draw  empty-headed  young  men 
to  destruction.” 

‘‘May  I ask  for  a few  minutes  more?  I am 
thinking  of  the  mothers  of  England,  for  the 
woman  has  to  give  to  the  world  the  child.  The 
man,  the  woman  and  the  child  are  the  trinity  of 
humanity.  Now  we  have  an  illustration  in  the  Annun- 
ciation of  what  the  attitude  of  the  woman  about  to  be 
a mother  should  be.  We  are  told  that  Mary  sang, 
‘ My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord.’  Why  should  not 
every  mother  do  likewise  when  about  to  be  a mother? 
You  protect  your  machinery  : protect  also  and  guard  the 
mother  and  child,  for  these  are  the  eternal  vases  of  all 
humanity.” 


N.B. — This  report  is  compiled  from  notes  of  several  persons  in  the 
audience,  lent  to  us  by  the  National  Temperance  League. — Revisers. 


The  Question  of  Control. 

BY 

J.  TYLOR  FOX, 

B.A.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S. 

1.  A consideration  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  in  small 
doses  on  the  “ control  ” centres. 

2.  A very  brief  summary  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  and  body  generally  attributable  to  alcohol. 

3.  A consideration  of  the  prognosis  of  acute  disease, 
and  especially  of  pneumonia,  in  the  alcoholic  subject 
and  the  abstainer. 

4.  In  conclusion,  a reference  to  the  extraordinary 
national  and  individual  apathy  to  our  drug  curse;  the 
question  of  the  value  of  State  interference  being  illus- 
trated by  the  suppression  of  the  opium  habit  in  China. 

The  factors  that  determine  our  actions  are  complex ; 
we  very  often  do  not  follow  what  at  first  sight  seem 
“ natural  impulses.”  They  are  the  simple  impulses  of 
the  moment,  but  our  own  experience  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  experience  of  others  have  taught  us  when  it  is 
better  to  restrain  them.  This  faculty  of  control  is  among 
the  highest  faculties  we  possess.  We  only  see  it  in  a 
rudimentary  form  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  lower 
we  get  in  the  scale  of  life,  the  more  obviously  simple 
and  automatic  does  all  action  become.  Among  the 
higher  animals,  however,  we  see  examples  of  control. 
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The  dog,  who  will  not  touch  the  proffered  biscuit  until 
the  magic  words  “ Paid  for  ” are  forthcoming,  possesses 
a marked  degree  of  self  control. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  laws  of  life  is  that  we 
repeat  in  our  own  development  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  our  ancestors  over  thousands  and  millions  of 
years.  Thus  a new  born  baby  has  very  little  control, 
while  a child  is  in  the  process  of  acquiring  it,  often  by 
knowledge  hard-earned,  as  on  the  day  following  a 
Christmas  party  ! 

The  nerve  cells,  whose  duty  it  is  to  control,  are 
among  the  most  recently  developed,  as  well  as  among 
the  most  highly  developed,  in  the  brain.  The  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  brain,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  is 
to  paralyse.  This  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
by  all  kinds  of  experiments.  The  parts  to  be  paralysed 
first  are  those  which  have  been  developed  latest.  These 
are  the  centres  of  control.  After  quite  a small  dose  of 
alcohol  a man  inevitably  loses  some  of  his  self-control. 
He  may  think,  and  indeed  often  does,  that  his  percep- 
tion is  clearer,  his  words  better  weighed,  and  his  actions 
more  wisely  governed.  But  he  is  mistaken  in  every 
particular.  The  after-dinner  speech,  and  the  business 
interview,  where  one  of  the  parties  is  “ fortified  ” with 
alcohol,  are  familiar  instances  of  this  loss  of  control. 
Dr.  Vipont  Brown  has  a story  of  an  amateur  Alpine 
climber  who  took  a nip  of  whisky  to  give  himself  courage 
to  jump  a very  dangerous  crevasse.  “ After  that,”  he 
explained  to  a friend,  “ I jumped  it  like  a bird.”  “ Like 
a fool,  rather,”  was  his  friend’s  comment.  It  is,  of 
course,  this  removal  of  control  by  alcohol  which  leads 
to  so  much  crime  of  every  kind. 

Larger  doses  of  alcohol  paralyse  the  “ lower  ” or  more 
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vital  nerve  centres.  The  centres  which  guide  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  and  limbs  become  deranged,  and 
the  speech  becomes  uncertain  and  the  gait  staggering. 
Paralysis  of  the  nerve  centre  that  regulates  the  heat 
of  the  body  makes  the  drunken  man  so  very  liable  to 
death  from  exposure  to  cold. 

Finally,  if  a sufficiently  large  dose  be  taken  alcohol 
may  kill  straight  away  by  paralysing  the  nerve  centre 
that  controls  respiration. 


“ Is  it  Worth  It?  ” 


BY 


SARAH  GRAY,  f.r.c.s.i. 


SURGEON  TO  THE  NOTTINGHAM  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN. 

FTER  twenty-five  years  of  definite  effort  to  learn 


the  facts  concerning  alcohol,  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  one  thing  can  be  said  in  its  favour 
— that  is,  that  it  gives  pleasure.  This  is  undeniably 
true.  The  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  taking  alcoholic 
drinks  is  of  two  kinds  : — 

(1)  That  of  the  palate  merely — not  a lofty  kind  of 
enjoyment ! 

(2)  A sense  of  well-being,  of  exaltation,  and  of  having 
more  power,  both  mental  and  physical.  This  pleasure 
is  founded  on  a complete  mental  illusion.  We  think 
that  we  are  raised  above  our  ordinary  level  as  regards 
our  conversation,  our  reasoning,  and  our  original 
thought,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  all  the  time 
below  them.  Under  alcohol,  we  think  that  we  do  things 
faster  than  usual,  whereas,  when  the  time  spent  is  care- 
fully measured,  it  is  proved  that  we  do  things  more 
slowly.  All  this  is  like  the  illusion  produced  sometimes 
in  dreams,  when  the  dreamer  thinks  that  he  has  produced 
a beautiful  poem.  In  one  such  case  the  poem  was  written 
down  during  sleep,  and  when  read  over  in  the  morning 
it  ran  as  follows  : — 


“ Walk  her  with  one  leg,  walk  her  with  two, 
You  have  a work  that  no  other  can  do.” 
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In  spite  of  the  pleasurable  illusions  of  alcohol  we  must 
remember  that  those  who  take  it  thereby  dull  their  senses 
and  depress  the  sensitiveness  of  the  finest  parts  of  their 
brains,  and  therefore  cannot  feel  the  full  glory  and 
beauty  of  the  world.  Their  power  of  full  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  is  lessened. 

Increasingly  people  are  beginning  to  realise  that  they 
pay  a heavy  price  for  the  so-called  pleasures  of  drinking, 
because  alcohol  shortens  their  lives,  increases  their  sick- 
ness, and  lessens  their  power  of  mental  and  bodily  work. 

Length  of  Life. 

Some  years  ago  certain  faulty  calculations  were  made, 
by  which  it  was  attempted  to  show  that  moderate  drinkers 
live  longer  than  those  who  totally  abstain  from  taking- 
alcohol.  The  statement  was  regarded  as  proved  by  a 
brilliant  novelist,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was'  quite  inaccur- 
ate, as  is  shown  by  all  modern  statistics  of  Insurance 
Societies.  For  instance,  the  Sceptre  Life  Insurance 
Society  issues  the  following  figures  : — 

MORTALITY  EXPERIENCE:  27  Years,  1884-1910. 

Non-Abstainers. — Expected  deaths,  3,352  ; actual  deaths,  2,674  ; 
percentage  79.77. 

Abstainers. — Expected  deaths,  2,311;  actual  deaths,  1,214;  per- 
centage 52.53. 

Thus  only  52  abstainers  died,  as  against  79!  non- 
abstainers. This  comparison  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
the  Sceptre  draws  nearly  the  whole  of  its  assurers  from 
members  of  religious  bodies,  who,  if  not  abstainers,  are 
naturally  most  regular  and  abstemious  in  their  habits. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  insurance  figures  are  not 
compiled  for  temperance  purposes  : they  are  the  figures 
of  large  and  important  business  concerns,  issued  by 
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business  men,  many  of  whom  are  not  interested  in  the 
temperance  movement.  To  give  easy  figures  to  remem- 
ber, it  was  worked  out  from  a large  mass  of  life  insur- 
ance figures  a few  years  ago,  that  total  abstainers  have 
about  seven  years’  longer  life  than  moderate  drinkers. 

Increase  of  Sickness. 

Much  sickness  and  many  accidents  are  due  to  the 
taking  of  alcohol.  We  have  many  proofs  available,  but 
I will  only  mention  one,  namely,  that  several  sickness 
and  accident  insurance  societies  give  ten  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion of  premium  to  total  abstainers.  Alcohol  is  a direct 
cause  of  certain  illnesses,  such  as  delirium  tremens  and 
alcoholic  gastritis  (catarrh  of  the  stomach),  and  also  acts 
as  an  indirect  cause  by  lessening  our  power  of  resisting 
the  invasion  of  disease  (see  the  researches  of  Laitinen, 
Abot,  De  Learde,  Sims  Woodhead,  etc.),  and  by  ex- 
hausting the  reserve  power  of  the  heart  (Parkes’  experi- 
ments, etc.)  and  other  organs,  and  by  hindering  the 
power  of  the  body  to  rapidly  breathe  in  and  absorb  and 
use  oxygen.  It  is  significant  that  alcohol  has  practic- 
ally been  banished  from  modern  surgery. 

The  close  association  between  the  taking  of  alcohol 
and  the  disease  of  insanity  is  well  recognised,  but  there 
is  some  controversy  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  con- 
nection. Dr.  Mott,  pathologist  of  the  London  County 
Asylums,  points  out  that  certain  people  whose  brains 
have  some  special  weakness  or  delicacy  of  organisation, 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  poisoning  by  alcohol : they 
should  therefore  avoid  it  most  carefully.  Rut,  under  the 
stress  of  modern  civilisation,  are  we  not  all  becoming 
more  nervous,  more  highly  strung,  and  is  not  the  poison 
therefore  in  some  degree  dangerous  to  us  all  ? 


What  price  do  we  pay? 

If  we  take  wine,  beer,  or  spirits,  when  in  health,  what 
price  do  we  pay  for  the  pleasure  ? I he  depressing  effect 
on  muscular  work  is  well  known.  Parkes’s  experiments, 
recorded  in  his  standard  book  on  hygiene,  proved,  many 
years  ago,  that  the  apparently  stimulating  effect  of 
alcohol  was  transitory.  For  a short  time,  under  the 
soothing  effect  of  alcohol,  the  sense  of  fatigue  was 
removed,  and  the  man  worked  better;  but,  invariably, 
after  a longer  period,  such  as  four  hours,  the  output  of 
work  was  considerably  less  than  the  normal.  Similar 
evidence  has  been  given  abundantly  in  many  campaigns, 
in  journeys  under  hard  conditions,  such  as  Nansen’s,  in 
sieges  and  the  like.  Always  it  has  been  proved  that 
alcohol,  after  causing  a short  period  of  increased 
activity,  diminished  the  power  of  muscles  to  work.  Even 
with  small  doses  of  alcohol,  certainly  not  larger  than  a 
very  moderate  drinker  would  take  at  a meal,  Parkes 
found  that  a favourable  effect  on  work  lasted  only  from 
ten  to  thirty  minutes,  while  the  paralysing  effect  which 
followed  lasted  much  longer,  and  that  the  total  output 
of  work  was  always  less  when  alcohol  was  taken. 

On  the  most  important  of  all  our  muscles,  the  heart, 
Parkes  found  that  the  effect  of  alcohol  was  to  diminish 
its  resting  time.  The  heart  takes  its  rest  in  fractions  of 
a second,  each  part  resting  rather  longer  than  it  works 
during  each  contraction.  When  the  heart  beats  slowly, 
the  time  of  rest  is  longer;  and  if,  during  one  part  of 
the  day  we  work  very  hard  and  make  the  heart  beat 
quickly,  later  on  it  should  beat  more  slowly  to  make 
up  its  rest.  Parkes  found  that  this  natural  slowing  was 
prevented  by  alcohol,  and  so  the  heart  used  up  its 
reserves  of  strength  and  became  weaker. 
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If  we  pass  from  the  work  of  the  heart  and  consider 
the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  working  power  of  the  brain, 
we  find  that  here  again  alcohol  lessens  power. 

Many  great  men  have  given  their  opinion  as  to  the 
failure  of  alcohol  to  assist  brain  work.  Thus  Huxley 
says:  “For  no  conceivable  consideration  would  I use 
it  to  whip  up  a tired  or  sluggish  brain.  . . . Speaking 
for  myself  (and  perhaps,  I may  add,  for  persons  of 
my  temperament)  I can  say  without  hesitation,  that  I 
would  just  as  soon  take  a dose  of  arsenic  as  I would 
of  alcohol  under  such  circumstances.  Indeed,  on  the 
whole,  I should  think  the  arsenic  safer,  less  likely  to  lead 
to  moral  and  physical  degradation.” 

The  full  deterioration  of  brain  action  induced  by 
alcohol  is  powerfully  described  by  Dr.  Charles  Mercier, 
in  his  book,  “ Sanity  and  Insanity.”  This  volume  was 
written  to  describe  insanity,  and  had  no  connection  with 
any  temperance  teaching,  yet  Dr.  Mercier  chooses  the 
effect  of  alcohol  as  typical  of  a definite  and  brief  insanity. 
His  words  are  as  follows  : — 

It  now  remains  to  examine  the  third  occasion  in  which  in- 
sanity occurs  in  the  normal  organism — the  insanity  that  is  due  to 
alcoholic  intoxication.  It  has  been  shown  how  the  alcohol  that  is 
taken  into  the  stomach  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  carried 
by  it  into  actual  contact  with  the  nerve  elements,  upon  which  it 
acts  as  a direct  stress  of  very  urgent  and  powerful  character. 

It  must  be  understood  that,  in  speaking  of  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion as  a form  of  insanity,  the  expression  is  not  used  as  a figure  of 
speech : it  is  strictly  and  literally  true  that  when,  and  in  so  far  as, 
a man  is  intoxicated  by  alcohol,  then  and  to  that  extent  he  is 
insane.  Seeing  that  the  cause  is  so  obvious,  the  condition  so 
temporary,  and  that  the  manifestations  of  the  insanity  as  a rule 
differ  somewhat  from  those  in  insanity  due  to  other  causes,  and 
have  a general  resmblance  to  other  cases  due  to  the  same  cause, 
the  insanity  due  to  acute  alcoholic  poisoning  is  not  usually  looked 
upon  as  insanity.  It  is  called  by  a different  name,  and  is  con- 
sidered a different  thing ; but  in  essential  nature  the  two  are 
identical.  If  a man  disorders  his  higher  nerve  functions  by  a few 
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doses  of  alcohol  taken  at  dinner,  and  appears  after  dinner  to  be 
in  liquor;  if,  under  these  circumstances,  he  becomes  uproarious 
and  commits  an  unprovoked  assault,  he  is  looked  upon,  not  as 
being  insane,  but  as  being  drunk.  Eut  if,  after  a prolonged  course 
of  drinking  extending  over  years,  he  becomes  habitually 
uproarious,  and  habitually  prone  to  commit  unprovoked  assaults, 
he  is  looked  upon,  not  as  being  drunk,  but  as  being  insane. 
Usually  drunkenness  is  distinguished  from  other  instances  of 
insanity  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  mental  condition,  which 
we  call  “ elevated,”  and  by  the  bodily  defects  which  go  with  it 
— by  the  thickness  of  speech,  the  reeling  gait,  the  clumsy  and 
inefficient  movements  of  the  hands.  But,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  a form  of  permanent  insanity — general  paralysis  of  the  insane 
— with  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  deal,  which  exhibits,  not 
only  precisely  the  same  kind  of  elevation  of  mind,  but  precisely 
the  same  thickness  of  articulation,  the  same  reel  in  the  gait,  the 
same  clumsy  inefficiency  of  the  digital  movements  that  charac- 
terise ordinary  drunkenness ; and  in  the  second  place  these 
characteristics  are  by  no  means  invariably  present  in  the  insanity 
of  drunkenness  itself. 

When  the  drunken  man  is  a man  of  ordinarily  strong  and 
stable  constitution,  the  manifestations  of  drunkenness  take  the 
ordinary  form ; but  when  a man  who  inherits  an  undue  in- 
stablity  of  nerve  tissue  gets  drunk,  the  manifestations  are  very 
different.  In  such  a case  the  bodily  defects  of  articulation  and 
gait  may  be  wholly  absent.  Not  a trace  of  unsteadiness  or 
hesitation  may  be  observable ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
order of  conduct  may  amount  to  a violent  outbreak  of  maniacal 
delirium ; so  that  the  drunkard,  instead  of  reeling  home  in  a state 
of  maudlin  besottedness,  raves,  screams,  smashes  the  furniture, 
strips  himself  naked,  jumps  through  the  window,  murders,  or 
tries  to  murder,  an  inoffensive  bystander,  and  is  taken  to  a lunatic 
asylum  as  a dangerous  maniac,  which  he  is.  In  the  course  of 
a few  hours  the  alcohol  is  disintegrated  and  passes  out  of  the 
system,  the  higher  nerve  regions  resume  their  function,  the 
drunkard  becomes  sober,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  quiet,  rational  being  of  this  morning  was  the  furious  maniac 
of  last  night.  Such  cases  are  not  very  uncommon,  and  few 
persons  who  have  had  asylum  experience  have  failed  to  see  them. 
If  persons  whom  drink  affects  in  this  way  are  wise,  and  have 
sufficient  self-control,  they  entirely  abjure  the  use  of  alcohol  after 
an  experience  of  this  kind,  and  so  long  as  they  keep  from  it  they 
are  useful  members  of  society.  If,  however,  they  are  deficient  in 
determination  and  cannot  keep  from  the  bottle  they  pass  their 
lives  going  in  and  out  of  lunatic  asylums.  Every  drunken 
debauch  constitutes  such  a man  a maniac;  he  is  taken  to  an 

II 
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asylum,  and  in  a few  days  his  enforced  abstinence  from  drink 
cures  him  of  his  insanity.  Being  sane  he  is  discharged,  and 
in  a few  weeks  he  is  back  again  with  all  his  old  symptoms  upon 
him.  ' 

However  the  manifestations  of  drunkenness  may  vary  in  dif- 
ferent cases  we  still  find  that,  in  all  cases,  the  action  of  alcohol 
on  the  nervous  system  follows  the  same  law  that  has  been  so 
often  stated.  It  abolishes  the  function  of  the  nerve  regions  in 
the  order  of  their  succession  from  above  downwards.  The  highest 
suffer  first  and  most,  the  lowest  last  and  least.  Let  us  trace  the 
course  of  an  ordinary  case  and  note  the  completeness  with  which 
this  law  is  observed,  as  evidenced  by  the  parallel  and  simultaneous 
failure  of  conduct  and  mind. 

Ask  a man  who  has  just  left  a city  dinner  to  settle  with  you 
the  lease  of  a house  or  a deed  of  partnership.  He  will  naturally 
refuse.  If  you  press  him  he  will  say  that  it  is  not  a proper  time 
to  transact  business ; and,  if  pressed  further,  will  explain  that 
to  take  him  now  is  unfair,  for  to  such  an  important  and  delicate 
matter  one  must  come  with  a clear  head.  The  admission  is  that 
the  mind  is  not  now  as  vigorous  as  it  will  be  to-morrow  morning. 
There  is  a slight  enfeeblement.  Partly  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
day,  partly  from  the  effect  of  the  dinner  in  drafting  off  a part 
of  the  blood-supply  from  the  brain  to  the  stomach,  but  chiefly 
from  the  benumbing  effect  of  the  alcohol  that  he  has  imbibed  on 
his  highest  nerve  regions,  his  mind  is  not  as  clear  nor  as  vigorous 
as  it  is  wont  to  be.  The  confusion  is  not  great,  he  can  make 
an  after-dinner  speech  of  average  intelligence,  can  reckon  his 
legal  cab  fare,  and  so  forth,  but  he  will  not  trust  himself  to 
settle  a delicate  matter  of  negotiation.  He  feels  that  the  keen 
edge  of  his  intellect  is  blunted.  It  is  the  very  highest  of  all  his 
intellectual  faculties  that  have  been  dulled.  Similarly  on  the 
bodily  side — he  can  walk  perfectly  straight,  can  light  a cigar 
without  bungling  and  button  his  overcoat  with  facility ; but  when 
he  tries  to  play  billiards  he  finds  “his  hand  is  out.”  He  is  not 
certain  of  his  strokes.  He  can  no  longer  regulate  his  move- 
ments with  the  nice  precision  that  is  required  for  success.  Of 
bodily,  as  of  mental  capabilities  he  has  lost  the  most  elaborate, 
the  most  delicate,  the  most  precise.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
shows  these  signs  of  defect  in  his  highest  nerve  arrangements, 
he  shows  some  sign  of  over-action  of  somewhat  lower  arrange- 
ments. By  the  annulling  and  placing  out  of  action  of  the  highest, 
control  is  removed  from  those  just  below  the  highest  which  are 
consequently  “let  go  ” and  tend  to  over-act.  The  staid  and  self- 
enclosed  man  of  business  becomes  an  expansive,  jolly  companion. 
He  gets  on  back-slapping,  rib-punching  terms  with  his  convives. 
He  tells  little  anecdotes  about  his  past  career,  with  winks  and 
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wheezes,  and  warnings  that  they  are  not  to  be  repeated  to  his 
wife.  His  discretion  and  reticence  are  diminished  by  the  loss 
of  his  highest  centres,  and  he  exhibits  a phase  of  character  inferior 
to  his  usual  standard.  No  one  would  call  this  state  of  things 
insanity;  but  for  all  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a process  which, 
if  continued,  would  become  insanity.  It  is  the  point  at  which 
divergence  from  the  processes  of  health  begins  to  occur.  It  is 
not  insanity,  but  it  is  the  rudiment  of  insanity.  Let  us  trace  the 
process  further,  and  see  what  it  develops  into. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  toper  has  taken  distinctly  more  than 
is  good  for  him ; that  instead  of  a thin  film  taken  off  his  highest 
centres  a paring  of  appreciable  thickness  has  had  its  function 
removed  by  the  alcohol.  The  consequence  of  this  loss  is  that  his 
conduct  becomes  more  conspicuously  defective.  He  is  excited 
into  a quarrel  by  a provocation  which  would  have  no  such  effect 
on  him  in  his  normal  condition  and  he  conducts  the  quarrel  in 
an  unseemly  manner.  He  uses  language  which  he  would  never 
permit  himself  to  use  when  sober,  and  displays  his  passion  before 
strangers  and  servants  in  a way  that  would  horrify  him  at  other 
times.  Here  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  deficient  regard  of  his 
surroundings  and  deficient  control  due  to  the  removal  of  his 
highest  faculties ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  positive 
excessive  action,  the  violent  language,  and  so  forth,  which  is 
due  to  the  over-action  of  the  centres  below  the  highest  which  are 
now  uncontrolled  in  their  action.  With  this  disorder  of  conduct 
go  parallel  disorders  of  mind.  His  highest  feelings  of  decorum 
and  self-respect  are  weakened  or  lost  and  his  lower  feelings  of 
anger  and  resentment  are  present  in  excess.  His  appreciation  of 
the  regard  and  respect  of  his  companions  is  diminished,  and  his 
appreciation  of  the  provocation  he  has  received  is  exaggerated. 

At  this  stage  is  introduced  a new  phenomenon.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  highest  centres  suffer  first  and  most ; and  at  this 
stage  the  highest  layers  of  the  highest  regions  are  those  which 
suffer  most,  but  they  are  not  the  sole  sufferers.  Besides  the 
failure  in  conduct  which  is  due  to  failure  in  the  highest  regions 
there  is  a failure  in  the  apparatus  by  which  conduct  is  executed. 
Not  only  has  the  driver  lost  his  way,  but  the  horse  is  lame 
also.  The  motor  apparatus  which  carries  out  the  directions  of 
the  highest  centres  through  the  intermediation  of  the  inferior 
centres  is  acting  imperfectly.  The  articulation  is  thick  and 
hesitating,  the  movements  of  the  hands  are  shaky  and  uncertain, 
the  gait  is  unsteady.  In  other  words  not  only  are  the  highest 
centres  affected,  but  the  middle  group  are  affected  also,  and  in 
this  group  the  same  law  still  holds  good ; that  is  to  say,  when 
the  middle  regions  become  affected  the  highest  portions  of  them 
are  the  first  to  go.  The  movements  of  articulation  which  arc 
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the  most  precise,  delicate,  elaborate  and  complex,  suffer  first 
and  most ; those  of  the  hands  next,  and  those  of  locomotion  last. 
Within  each  of  these  minor  groups  the  same  law  holds  good ; 
for  distinct  enunciation  of  syllables  is  lost  before  the  varied 
cadence,  and  the  variations  of  cadence  sink  into  uniformity  before 
the  voice  is  altogether  lost. 

At  this  stage  or  at  a stage  a little  in  advance  of  this  the 
insanity  of  the  toper  is  no  longer  in  doubt.  Suppose  that  instead 
of  the  evening  it  were  morning;  suppose  that  the  previous  in- 
dulgence in  alcohol  were  not  known  and  were  not  recognisable ; 
suppose  that  the  condition  instead  of  being  temporary  were  per- 
manent ; what  would  be  said  of  a respectable  merchant  who 
should  quarrel  violently  with  a chance  acquaintance  upon  insig- 
nificant provocation  and  who,  in  the  presence  of  strangers  and 
servants,  offered  to  take  off  his  coat  and  fight  ? What  would 
be  said  if  he  remained  for  several  days  or  weeks  in  this  con- 
dition, now  maudlin,  now  quarrelsome,  incapable  of  understand- 
ing or  conducting  the  affairs  of  his  business,  and  disgracing  his 
family  by  his  conduct?  Would  not  his  friends  consider  that 
beyond  all  question  the  man  was  insane  ? Would  not  they  take 
steps  to  restrain  him  from  putting  himself  outside  the  law  and 
damaging  his  business?  Unquestionably  they  would.  And  if 
this  condition  is  one  of  insanity  when  prolonged  and  proceeding 
from  no  obvious  cause,  none  the  less  is  it  one  of  insanity  so  long 
as  it  lasts  when  it  is  of  brief  duration,  and  when  a manifest  cause 
can  be  assigned  for  it.  The  causation  and  duration  do  not  affect 
the  nature  of  the  malady  however  much  they  may  determine  its 
gravity.  The  insanity  may  be  the  transient  insanity  of  drunken- 
ness or  the  permanent  insanity  of  general  paralysis ; but  if  the 
manifestations  of  drunkenness  are  identical  with  those  of  insanity 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  drunkard  so  long  as  he  is  drunk  is 
mad. 

That  the  resemblance  of  the  manifestations  of  drunkenness 
to  those  of  insanity  means  a real  identity  in  nature  between  the 
two  conditions  and  is  not  merely  a far-fetched  analogical 
resemblance  is  shown  by  two  circumstances : first,  that  there  is 
a well-marked  and  distinct  variety  of  insanity  which  reproduces 
with  minute  faithfulness  the  characteristics  that  ordinary  cases 
of  drunknenness  display,  and  second,  that  every  form  of  insanity 
is  reproduced  with  accurate  simulation  by  some  case  of  drunken- 
ness. Although  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  drunkard  is 
jovial,  noisy,  restless,  stuttering  and  unsteady,  we  have  already 
seen  that  in  a certain  proportion  of  cases  he  manifests  no  thick- 
ness of  articulation  and  no  unsteadiness  of  hands  or  legs  but 
exhibits  a maniacal  fury.  We  have  now  to  record  that  this  is  but 
one  of  the  unusual  manifestations  of  drunkenness.  In  others  of 
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these  atypical  cases  the  drunkard  is  sullen,  morose,  suspicious 
and  revengeful.  In  others  he  is  subject  to  delusions  of  various 
kinds.  In  others  he  has  definite  hallucinations;  he  hears  voices 
commanding  him  to  certain  acts  ; he  sees  spectral  forms  of  men 
or  animals  about  him.  There  is  no  form  of  insanity  that  may 
not  be  simulated  by  a case  of  drunkenness  and  when  it  is  not 
known  from  other  sources  of  information  that  these  manifesta- 
tions are  due  to  drink  no  expert  in  the  world,  however  skilful, 
could  distinguish  the  insanity  that  is  due  to  alcoholic  poisoning 
and  the  insanity  that  is  due  to  other  causes. 

As  if  to  place  the  matter  beyond  all  sort  of  doubt,  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  effects  of  a drunken  debauch  do  not 
pass  away  in  a few  hours  or  days,  but  persist  for  weeks.  In  such 
a case  the  manifestations  are  usually  different  from  those  of 
ordinary  cases  of  drunkenness  and  resemble  those  of  other  cases 
of  mania,  and  in  such  cases  the  patient  very  often  finds  his  way 
into  a lunatic  asylum  where  he  is  recorded  and  treated  as  a case 
of  “Insanity  caused  by  drink.”  When  the  drunken  debauches 
have  been  frequent  and  long-continued  the  condition  of  insanity 
becomes  permanent  and  remains  after  the  drink  has  long  been 
discontinued.  In  such  cases  the  transition  from  the  insanity  of 
drunkenness  to  ordinary  insanity  is  complete. 

Finally  the  last  stage  of  drunkenness  and  the  last  stage  of 
insanity  are  identical  and  indistinguishable.  We  have  seen  that 
the  natural  termination  of  life  is  by  coma.  The  progressive  loss 
of  all  the  higher  nerve  functions  leaves  at  length  none  but  those 
which  actuate  the  breathing  and  the  circulation.  Then  a con- 
tinuation of  the  same  degradative  process  stills  the  breathing, 
the  circulation  fails,  and  the  result  is  death.  Such  is  the  natural 
termination  of  the  dementia  of  old  age,  and  such  also  is  the 
natural  termination  of  other  cases  of  dementia — of  every  case  of 
insanity.  All  insane  people  who  die  of  their  insanity  and  not  of 
any  intercurrent  disease  die  by  coma.  Such  also  is  the  termina- 
tion of  every  case  of  drunkenness.  It  is  well  known  that  if  a man 
goes  on  drinking  after  he  has  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
he  will  at  length  drink  himself  into  a state  of  insensibility.  He 
will  at  length  fall  on  the  floor  and  lie  there  snoring  and  incapable 
of  being  aroused.  He  is  said  to  be  asleep,  but  if  he  be  examined 
it  will  be  found  that  he  is  not  in  ordinary  sleep,  but  in  coma. 
He  cannot  be  aroused ; his  limbs  are  paralysed ; his  breathing, 
his  heart  action,  the  condition  of  his  skin,  his  eyes,  etc.,  are  those 
of  a person  in  coma.  From  this  condition  he  usually  recovers, 
but  he  does  not  always  recover.  Cases  occur  from  time  to  time 
in  which  a man  passes  from  the  sleep  of  drunkenness  to  the  sleep 
of  death.  Such  an  event  is  a not  infrequent  result  of  “ sucking 
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the  monkey.”*  The  dose  of  poison  that  he  has  taken  is  found  to 
be  enough  to  paralyse  not  merely  his  highest  nerve  region,  not 
merely  the  highest  and  middle,  but  to  still  the  action  even  of  the 
lowest,  the  most  obdurate,  and  the  least  obnoxious  to  the  influence 
of  the  drug.  Thus,  from  beginning  to  end,  a case  of  drunkenness 
is  a case  of  insanity.t 


AN  EXPLANATION. 

The  long  extract  from  Dr.  Mercier  in  Dr.  Sarah  Gray's 
address  was  actually  given  only  in  summary,  but  it  is  so 
valuable  that  we  have  thought  it  well  to  include  the  whole 
passage  without  abridgement. 


* This  term  is  applied  to  a practice  pursued  by  dock  labourers  of 
boring  a gimlet-hole  in  a cask  of  spirits  and  applying  the  lips  to  the 
orifice. 

t '*  Sanity  and  Insanity,”  page  313,  by  Charles  Mercier,  M.D., 
Physician  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  Lecturer  to  the  Medical  School, 
ditto,  Visitor  to  our  State  Inebriate  Reformatories,  and  the  Author  of 
many  books  and  articles  on  insanity. 


Alcoholism  and  the  New 
Crusade. 


BY 


J.  B.  HELLIER,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S. 


PROFESSOR  OF  OBSTETRICS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS. 


LCOHOLISM  is  a disease,  and  it  involves  two 


things  : first  a morbid  craving  for  alcohol,  and 
secondly  poisonous  effects  of  the  alcohol  taken.  The 
example  of  another  drug  will  make  this  plainer. 

A man  is  ordered  to  take  morphia  for  severe  neuralgia, 
which  is  soon  cured.  Two  years  later  I suddenly  dis- 
cover that  he  has  never  ceased  to  take  the  morphia, 
but  that  he  has  taken  it  every  day  since  in  gradually 
increasing  doses,  and  that  he  is  suffering  from  slow 
poisoning  from  the  effect  of  all  this  morphia.  If  I tell 
him  to  leave  it  off,  he  says  that  he  cannot.  He  feels 
that  he  must  have  it,  and  he  is  miserable  without  it. 
Such  cases  are  common  and  occur  also  with  cocaine, 
chloral  hydrate,  and  other  drugs.  Mark  especially  the 
acquiring  of  a new  appetite,  which  becomes  quite  as 
strong  as  our  natural  appetites  for  food  and  drink.  The 
case  of  alcoholism  is  the  same.  A new  appetite  is 
acquired,  a steadily  increasing  quantity  is  needed  to 
satisfy  it,  the  body  suffers  from  slow  poisoning,  and 
too  often  the  will  power  is  too  weak  to  break  the  habit. 
The  man  has  become  the  slave.  Of  course  I do  not 
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mean  that  everyone  who  takes  alcohol  has  alcoholism. 
That  would  be  nonsense.  Most  men  are  neither  tee- 
totallers nor  drunkards.  But  I do  say  that  there  are 
an  enormous  number  of  men  and  women  in  England 
who  pass  from  taking  a little  to  taking  more  and  more 
still,  who  are  suffering  from  alcoholic  excess,  and  who 
will  not  or  cannot  leave  off  taking  it. 

You  know  as  well  as  I that  the  sufferers  from 
alcoholic  excess  are  found  in  all  ranks  of  society — in 
every  profession,  trade  and  business,  and  that  it  is 
hard  to  find  any  circle  of  friends  and  relations  which 
contains  no  victim  of  intemperance.  I could  give  you 
medical  details  to  show  how  alcohol  causes  degenera- 
tion and  premature  old  age  in  all  parts  of  the  body  : 
in  the  stomach  and  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  arteries,  brain 
and  nervous  system,  and  how  it  predisposes  to  tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases.  But  without  these  details, 
the  general  outcome  of  it  all  is  known  to  you.  Who 
has  any  use  for  an  intemperate  clerk  or  an  unsteady 
workman  ? What  is  sadder  than  the  home  with  the 
drunken  father,  except  it  be  the  one  with  the  drunken 
mother?  Women  who  drink  are,  it  seems  to  me,  even 
worse  than  men  who  drink.  A man  who  drinks  to 
excess  sometimes  is  often  a fairly  good-natured  and 
trustworthy  man  as  long  as  he  is  not  “ in  his  cups.” 
A woman  who  drinks  probably  does  so  secretly  and  on 
the  sly,  and  she  becomes  deceitful  and  crafty  and 
untrustworthy.  The  poison  seems  to  eat  the  true 
womanhood  out  of  her.  I could  give  you  some  sad 
examples  of  this. 

I could  spend  time  in  showing  that  the  man  who 
drinks  no  alcohol  performs  what  mental  and  bodily 
work  he  is  capable  of  better  than  if  he  drank  a moderate 
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amount,  and  that  his  expectation  of  life  is  better  as 
shown  by  the  life  insurance  statistics.  But  what  I want 
to  put  first,  and  emphasise  most,  is,  that  the  moderate 
drinker  is  in  danger  of  passing  to  excess  and  becoming 
an  immoderate  drinker  by  the  growth  of  the  morbid 
appetite  which  is  at  the  root  of  alcoholism. 

The  great  danger  of  moderate  drinking  is  the  tendency 
to  produce  immoderate  drinking. 

Fortunately  children,  at  least  those  of  normal  and 
temperate  ancestors,  are  born  without  such  an  appetite, 
and  need  never  acquire  it. 

The  appeal  that  can  be  made  to  men  and  women  to 
practice  total  abstinence  for  the  sake  of  the  best  interest 
of  their  own  health  is  a very  strong  one,  but  after  all 
it  is  not  the  strongest  appeal  that  can  be  made.  If 
personal  health  were  the  highest  consideration,  a doctor 
might  abstain  from  attending  infectious  cases,  a mis- 
sionary might  decline  to  go  to  an  unhealthy  climate, 
and  a soldier  might  refuse  to  go  to  the  front.  Long 
ago  Peter  the  Hermit  went  through  Europe  preaching 
the  Crusades.  There  was  much  superstition  and  much 
that  was  not  very  admirable  amongst  the  crusaders, 
but  there  was  also  something  great  and  good.  It  was 
good  that  men  should  fight  for  a great  idea,  for  the 
highest  they  could  conceive,  and  that  they  should  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  money,  home,  and  even  life  for  the 
end  in  view.  You  are  not  asked  to  go  out  to  fight 
for  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ,  but  there  is  a crusade  to 
be  carried  on  against  a dire  and  dread  national  enemy 
that  is  sapping  much  of  the  life  of  the  nation  and  causing 
degeneration  and  deterioration  amongst  Englishmen. 
I appeal  to  every  one  here  to  join  in  this  crusade  : First 
by  example  of  total  abstinence;  next  by  using  just  the 
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opportunities,  however  limited,  that  come  to  each  man 
to  influence  others.  We  want  a strong  body  of  public 
opinion. 

Legislation  can  do  little  unless  so  supported,  for  mere 
laws  often  become  a dead  letter.  The  great  hope  lies 
in  the  training  of  the  children  of  England  in  the 
principles  and  the  practice  of  temperance.  Bring  them 
up  so  that  they  never  acquire  the  appetite  for  alcohol. 
I appeal  to  you  to  join  the  crusade,  not  for  your  own 
sake  only,  but  for  the  sake  of  your  children,  for  the 
sake  of  England,  but  most  of  all  for  the  sake  of  Him 
Whose  servants  we  are,  and  Who  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto  but  to  minister.  Self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others  is  the  root  idea  of  His  service. 


Alcohol  and  Efficiency. 


BY 


A.  T.  HOLDSWORTH,  m.d.  brux.,  m.r.c.s. 


HE  speaker  compared  a man  to  a motor-car,  and 


explained  that  just  as  a car  has  to  be  “ tuned 
up  ” and  have  everything  in  perfect  order  to  get  the 
best  result,  so  a man  has  to  have  the  different  parts 
of  his  body  working  smoothly  and  healthily  if  he  is 
to  be  efficient.  The  works  of  the  body  are  more  wonder- 
ful and  complicated  than  even  those  of  the  most  elaborate 
modern  motor. 

Dr.  Holdsworth  described  experiments  showing  that 
alcohol,  even  in  small  doses,  “ slowed  ” the  action  of 
nerves,  so  that  the  messages  they  carry  up  to  the  brain, 
travel  more  slowly  than  they  should,  and  the  responses 
from  the  brain,  whereby  the  muscles  are  guided  to  move, 
are  also  slower  than  normal.  When  alcohol  is  taken 
in  large  doses,  these  messages  are  often  unable  to  make 
themselves  felt  and  heard  or  create  any  response  in  the 
brain,  because  it  has  become  deadened  and  drugged. 

As  a Police  Surgeon,  Dr.  Holdsworth  was  often  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  a man  was  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  or  not,  and  to  do  this  it  was  his  custom  to 
note  the  acuteness  or  dullness  of  the  reflexes  (messages 
to  and  from  the  brain).  He  knew  by  experience  that 
alcohol  always  diminished,  and  finally  abolished,  the 
messages  of  sensation.  Thus  he  always  lifted  the  eye- 
lids and  touched  the  eye-ball,  to  see  whether  or  no  the 
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eyelids  twitched  quickly,  thus  showing  that  the  sensa- 
tion of  discomfort  from  the  touch  was  carried  to  the 
brain,  and  transformed  there  into  movement  of  the  eye- 
lids. In  the  case  where  a man  took  alcohol  in  small 
doses  only,  reflex  action  would  not  be  so  rapid  or 
accurate  as  in  the  case  of  an  abstainer. 

Alcohol  also  upsets  the  liver  and  disturbs  its  normal 
action.  So  soon  as  this  happens  a man  feels  wretched 
and  irritable  and  life  looks  black,  and  nothing  the  wife 
can  do  is  right.  Unconscious  that  the  real  cause  of 
his  nervous  irritability  is  the  alcohol  he  has  taken,  he 
is  prone  to  blame  those  about  him,  and  the  whole  house, 
whether  it  be  rich  or  poor,  is  made  miserable,  and  the 
children  dread  the  approach  of  their  father  and  escape 
from  his  sight.  The  kidneys  are  also  affected,  and  a 
condition  suggesting  Bright’s  disease  is  set  up  by  the 
alcohol  taken.  The  work  of  the  kidneys  is  to  get  rid 
of  waste  matter,  and  if  they  are  disturbed  or  become 
diseased,  it  is  obvious  that  health  will  suffer  seriously. 

Alcohol  is  the  most  common  cause  of  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  and  when  they  cease  to  do  their  work  the  under- 
taker soon  claims  the  victim. 

Dr.  Holdsworth  made  an  especial  appeal  to  women. 
He  told  them  that  they  were  more  highly  sensitive  than 
men,  and  therefore  more  susceptible  to  the  effects  of 
alcohol.  Women  did  not  realise  the  grave  danger  they 
ran  when  they  took  alcoholic  drinks. 

“We  hear,”  he  said,  “a  good  deal  about  being  too 
old  at  forty.  If  people  really  wish  to  keep  young  (and 
who  does  not?)  let  them  take  one  of  the  surest  steps, 
and  avoid  alcoholic  drinks,  for  there  is  nothing  which 
ages  a man  or  woman  before  their  time  or  lowers  their 
efficiency  so  much  as  alcohol.” 


B I R MINCH  AM  floodgate  st  area 


ruiuuiiui  Aiap  oi  Dumingnam  specially  prepared  in  11)04  lor  the  use  of  the 
Justices.  Black  marks  indicate  licensed  houses,  seventeen  of  which  were 
shortly  afterwards  closed  in  the  Floodgate  Street  area,  which  is  surrounded 
by  black  line. 
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Citizenship  and  Temperance. 


F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  M.B.,  B.S.  Lond.,  Hon.  M.D.  Halle,  etc., 

SURGEON  TO  THE  NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  PARALYSED  AND  EPILEPTIC, 
LATE  SURGEON  TO  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSFITAL  AND  PROFESSOR 
OF  PATHOLOGY  IN  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  ETC. 


IRMINGHAM,  with  its  atmosphere  of  the  public 


work  done  by  John  Bright  and  Dr.  Dale,  has 
been  a singularly  well-chosen  place  for  the  present 
Brotherhood  movement.  If  these  great  men  had  lived, 
they  would  have  welcomed  the  Brotherhood  organisa- 
tion as  a splendid  instance  of  that  sympathy  and  co- 
operative collectivism  to  which  we  look  to  destroy  the 
selfishness  of  individualism.  As  Burton  wrote  in  1611, 
“There  is  no  glue  like  unto  good  fellowship.”  The 
good  fellowship  of  the  Brotherhood  movement  is  the 
Christian  view  of  fellowship,  but  there  is  another  view 
of  fellowship,  one  which  is  often  falsely  called  the 
popular  view — and  that  is  the  one  put  forward  by  the 
drink  trade.  The  medical  interpretation  of  the  drink 
trade’s  view  of  good  fellowship  is  that  a man  is  then 
so  far  poisoned  by  alcohol  that  the  higher  thinking 
centres  of  his  brain  are  slightly  paralysed  or  narcotised 
so  that  his  discrimination  and  judgment  are  impaired. 
It  is  against  this  sort  of  so-called  “good  fellowship” 
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that  the  Brotherhood  movement  is  a witness,  and, 
moreover,  their  view  of  true  citizenship  is  that  conveyed 
in  the  word  social  or  socialistic,  namely,  that  members 
of  a community  are  what  the  Romans  called  socii, 
which  means  allies.  This  is  entirely  the  medical  view 
of  the  community,  and  the  idea  of  the  medical  profession 
has  always  been  that  our  duty  as  citizens  is  to  help  each 
other  and  to  make  and  keep  ourselves  efficient  physically 
and  morally. 

A short  time  ago  a statesman,  who  is  perhaps  the 
most  gifted  orator  of  the  day — I mean  Lord  Rosebery 
— said  that  what  was  needed  of  the  citizens  of  a country 
was  efficiency.  The  practical  question  before  us,  there- 
fore, is  this : What  is  the  commonest  cause  of 

inefficiency?  Unquestionably  the  custom  of  drinking 
alcohol,  because  the  drinking  custom  means  that  the 
nation  is  constantly  drugging  itself  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  with  a narcotic,  and,  this  custom  being  universal, 
it  naturally  affects  every  function  of  the  nation,  and  of 
course  it  is  so  habitual  that  until  quite  recently  it  was 
looked  upon  as  part  of  our  ordinary  life  and  alcohol 
regarded  as  part  of  the  diet  of  a citizen.  A gratifying 
improvement  in  this  is,  however,  apparent.  The  very 
latest  Blue  Book,  namely,  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  Wages  and  Social  Conditions  in  America, 
which  contains  most  elaborate  facts  and  figures  of  the 
diet  and  work  of  the  American  artisan,  though  it 
includes  every  possible  feature  of  domestic  life,  leaves 
out  alcohol  altogether  as  being  something  which  is 
outside  the  life  of  the  citizen  : and  this  most  truly, 
because  alcohol  we  now  know  scientifically  is  not  a 
real  food,  is  not  a real  stimulant,  but  is  a paralysant 
and  a narcotic.  As  Professor  Dixon  has  truly  said  : 
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“ The  man  who  wants  to  do  a piece  of  work  and  takes 
alcohol  is  a fool,  but  alcohol  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
sleeping  draught.”  This  sums  up  the  position  for  us 
as  citizens  admirably,  for  no  nation  should  be  always 
taking  sleeping  draughts.  Even  China  has  long  recog- 
nised this  and  is  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  her  particular 
form  of  narcotic  poison — opium.  But  the  most  forcible 
application  of  this  thought  was  the  statement  of  King 
George  when,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  he  made  use  of  the 
well-known  phrase,  “ Wake  up,  England ! ” The 
medical  response  to  this  kingly  advice  is:  Abolish  the 
drink  trade.  It  follows  from  this  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  of  us  as  good  citizens,  loyal  and  genuine 
Imperialists,  to  each  take  a personal  share  in  this 
national  step  and  become  total  abstainers.  Total 
abstinence  from  alcohol  fully  accords  with  medical 
knowledge.  In  its  work  the  medical  profession  is 
especially  occupied  with  the  happiness  of  the  people 
and  the  efficiency  of  all.  It  sees  more  than  most  pro- 
fessions of  social  needs.  It  sees  that  the  drink  custom 
— not  necessarily  leading  to  drunkenness,  but  the 
chronic  habit  of  taking  some  alcohol — is  the  commonest 
cause  of  misery  and  poverty,  of  inefficiency  and 
diminished  resistance  to  fevers  and  infectious  diseases, 
and  that,  as  Sir  Alfred  Pearce  Gould  has  recently  shown, 
and  insurance  statistics  prove,  moderate  drinkers  die 
from  cancer  at  twice  the  percentage  rate  that  teetotalers 
do.  It  may  not  be  fully  recognised,  except  by  those  who 
have  given  special  attention  to  the  subject,  how  com- 
pletely misery  and  poverty  are  due  to  the  drink  custom. 
And  first  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this  is  not 
a question  only  affecting  the  submerged  tenth  of  the 
population,  but  that,  as  Mr.  Rowntree  has  shown  in 
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his  classical  work  on  Poverty,  from  his  observations  in 
the  city  of  York,  the  most  pressing  civic  anxiety  perhaps 
at  the  present  time  is  the  condition  of  that  large  mass 
of  the  population  who  are  in  a state  of  chronic 
inefficiency.  Mr.  Rowntree  proves  by  careful  daily 
observation  what  is  perfectly  well-known  to  all  of  us, 
that  the  condition  of  this  large  section  of  the  population 
is  due  to  their  constantly  visiting  the  public  house, 
thus  both  injuring  themselves  physically  and  in  addition 
selfishly  spending  the  money  which  would  otherwise 
have  met  their  own  physical  needs  and  those  of  their 
children.  It  is  therefore  the  chronic  public-house  life 
which  is  responsible,  not  only  for  our  slums,  but  also 
for  chronic  national  inefficiency.  This  raises  a point 
which  ought  to  be  patently  clear  to  all  of  us,  but  such 
is  the  force  of  custom  and  habit  it  is  not  generally 
realised,  and  that  is  the  actual  volume  of  the  drink 
trade.  Probably  every  one  thinks  he  knows  his 
neighbourhood,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  one  has  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  number  of  drink  shops  of  all 
kinds  in  his  district  or  the  degree  of  incubus  that  the 
drink  trade  lays  upon  the  community.  The  accompany- 
ing map  of  the  Floodgate  Street  area  of  Birmingham  will 
make  this  clear,  and  to  it  I would  only  add  that,  as  Dr. 
Robertson’s  invaluable  reports  show,  the  death  rate  in 
this  region  is  as  grossly  above  the  average  death 
rate  for  the  city  as  the  mortality  in  Edgbaston,  where 
there  are  relatively  very  few  public  houses,  is  happily 
below  it.  To  gain  an  estimate  of  what  this  enormous 
volume  of  trade  in  drink  means  to  the  community,  it 
is  better  for  some  reasons  to  go  abroad  and  compare 
foreign  countries.  Fortunately  this  is  very  easy  because 
the  statistics  for  two  countries,  Scandinavia,  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  Belgium,  on  the  other,  are  at  our  disposal, 
and  extend  over  periods  of  a great  many  years 
(fifty  or  sixty),  so  that  there  is  little  margin  of 

error.  The  accompanying  charts  show  that  in  Bel- 
gium the  gradual  rise  in  the  use  of  alcohol  by 

the  community  is  accompanied  by  a rise  (more 

rapid  because  of  the  fact  that  alcohol  worsens 

practically  every  social  condition  of  life)  in  all 
the  evils  that  can  occur  to  man — suicide,  lunacy, 
crime,  disease,  poverty,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Sweden,  the  exact  reverse  has  happened.  In  that 
country  the  consumption  of  alcohol  per  head  at 
the  beginning  of  last  century  was  enormous,  greater 
probably  than  in  any  other  European  country. 
By  dint  of  drastic  legislation  (and  this  is  another 
instance  of  the  gross  untruth  so  often  alleged  by 
upholders  of  the  drink  trade,  that  you  cannot  make 
people  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament),  their  consumption 
of  alcohol  was  rapidly  reduced,  then  became  somewhat 
stationary,  then  the  fall  continued,  and  as  we  know 
now,  the  whole  of  the  community  in  Sweden  is  fully 
alive  to  the  great  evils  of  the  drink  trade,  and,  as  the 
experience  of  the  recent  strike  shows,  is  rapidly  tending 
towards  prohibition.  Concurrently  with  the  diminution 
in  the  use  of  alcohol,  there  has  been  a decrease  in  the 
social  evils  which  are  so  prominent  a feature  of  the 
conditions  in  Belgium. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  drink  custom  blunts  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  intelligence  and  of  the  moral  force 
of  the  people.  Fortunately  this  has  been  realised  and 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  our  country  is  now  fall- 
ing; but  though  Mr.  Balfour  has  said  we  are  not 
decadent,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  with  our  present 
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customs  we  cannot  be,  and  are  not,  as  efficient  as  we 
might  be. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  drink 
trade  would  be  to  divert  the  flow  of  gold  from  the 
pockets  of  the  brewer  and  distiller  into  the  treasury  for 
the  purposes  of  national  education.  It  is  for  this  first 
purpose  in  national  life  that  we  should  work.  The 
future  of  the  nation  is  nothing  less  than  the  future  of 
our  children  and  their  success  in  the  national  struggle 
will  depend  not  on  artificial  aids  but  upon  the  degree 
and  value  of  their  education. 

What  is  the  first  urgent  need  of  our  national  educa- 
tional scheme?  Surely  a large  financial  addition  so  as 
to  provide  for,  first,  the  proper  payment  of  the  teachers 
in  all  our  schools,  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
university,  and  secondly,  a proper  system  of  pen- 
sioning the  teachers.  The  treatment  of  our  teachers  is 
not  only  a scandal  to  the  nation,  but  a typical  instance 
of  improvidence  as  regards  the  future.  Such  improvi- 
dence is  typical  of  the  narcotised  nervous  system,  and 
what  is  true  of  the  individual  is,  of  course,  true  in  the 
mass,  and  we  as  a nation  obviously  do  not  feel  ashamed 
of  our  position  any  more  than  the  man  who  selfishly 
wastes  his  means  in  the  drink  shop.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  a people  can  be  persuaded  to  change  their 
habitual  customs  and  choose  a better  course.  One  way 
undoubtedly  is  for  the  people  to  recognise  that  good 
citizenship  is  not  the  property  of  one  nation  any  more 
than  one  class,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  the  socialistic  idea 
of  “ international  ” is  certainly  a very  high  ideal.  And 
if  we  look  round  at  other  countries  and  take  one  where 
such  social  ideals  of  brotherhood  are  daily  gaining 
strength,  we  cannot  do  better  than  look  at  Germany 
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and  take  it  as  a type  of  a country  where  education  is 
respected  and  where,  in  fact,  the  position  of  the  teacher 
is  affectionately  regarded  by  the  people.  I will  quote 
three  examples  of  the  rapid  development  of  temperance 
thought  in  Germany.  Let  us  take  first  the  case  of  the 
Emperor,  an  individual  who,  certainly  is  a person  who 
observes  and  tries  to  find  out  what  is  good  for  his 
people.  His  recent  address  to  his  naval  officers,  in 
which  he  drew  attention  to  the  very  large  number  of 
total  abstainers  among  the  men  of  our  British  Navy, 
is  a very  significant  contrast  to  the  toast  drinking  of 
a few  years  ago.  Another  example  that  struck  me  as 
showing  a great  change  in  the  perception  of  the  situation, 
was  a speech  by  a German  professor  at  some  University 
festivities  which  occurred  in  Berlin  when  I was  there 
last  October.  The  students  of  Berlin  held  one  of  their 
beer-drinking  evenings,  which  always  used  to  be  such 
a great  feature  of  German  University  life.  As  this 
was  open  to  all  the  students  of  the  University,  some 
of  the  women  students  attended.  The  professor 
delivered  a public  Philippic  on  the  disgrace  of  women 
being  present  at  a beer-drinking.  He  did  not  add  that 
obviously  it  was  equally  disgraceful  for  men,  but  that 
was  only  because  he,  like  many  other  people,  was  not 
prepared  to  carry  his  logic  to  its  scientific  conclusion. 
The  most  striking  instance,  however,  of  the  develop- 
ment in  Germany  of  a growing  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
temperance  question  and  total  abstinence,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  canteen  of  the  great  steel  and  gun 
works  of  Messrs.  Krupp  at  Essen.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  the  consumption  of  beer  and  of  mineral 
waters,  coffee  and  milk,  and  also  the  number  of  work- 
men on  the  rolls  during  the  years  1905  to  1909.  It  will 
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be  seen  that,  simply  as  a result  of  better  thinking,  in 
three  years  the  consumption  of  beer  fell  off  two-thirds, 
and  the  consumption  of  mineral  waters  proportionately 
rose  two-thirds.  In  fact,  it  is  a complete  reversal  from 
alcohol  to  water,  and  that,  although  the  number  of 
workmen  has  rapidly  risen. 


KRUPP’S  STEEL  WORKS,  GERMANY. 


Year. 

BEER. 

J L.  Bottle. 

MINERAL 

WATER. 

} L.  Bottle. 

MILK. 
1/S  L.  Glass. 

COFFEE. 
J L.  Cup. 

AVERAGE 
No.  OF 
WORKMEN. 

1907 

2,084,750 

' 

394,606 

• 

466,188 

53,303 

29,455 

I90S 

1,909,725 

501,971 

433,324 

56,224 

29,971 

1909 

882,649 

1,148,777 

457,112 

5L348 

32,068 

Examples  like  these  show  how  keenly  our  great  com- 
petitors recognise  the  scientific  position ; and  the 
obvious  conclusion  is,  that  to  hold  our  own,  we  must 
do  even  better  and  abolish  the  drink  trade  earlier  than 
the  Germans. 

Next  to  Germany  undoubtedly  our  own  cousins  in 
America,  as  a people,  have  the  strongest  sense  of 
the  meaning  of  education.  In  respect  to  this  the 
study  of  their  national  method  of  dealing  with  the  drink 
trade  is  most  interesting.  The  education  of  their 
children  for  thirty  years  in  temperance  principles  has 
now  led  to  such  a growth  of  national  feeling  that  their 
legislation,  already  founded  on  the  principles  of  local 
option,  is  naturally  developing  into  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  this  question,  namely,  total  prohibition.  The 
accompanying  maps  show  the  astonishing  development 
of  this  during  the  last  ten  years,  that  whereas  in  1893 
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only  five  States  in  the  Union  were  for  prohibition,  now 
prohibition  and  local  option  is  of  such  general  applica- 
tion that  actually  thirty  million  people  are  living  under 
legislation  strongly  restrictive  of  the  drink  trade. 

The  most  interesting  evidence  of  all  is  that  relating 
to  our  own  Empire.  On  the  accompanying  chart  I 
have  placed  the  drink  consumption  per  head  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions.  The  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom  cannot  possibly  be  aware  how  greatly  their 
consumption  of  drink  per  head  exceeds  that  which  a man 
takes  in  the  Dominions. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  ALCOHOL  PER  HEAD  IN 
BRITISH  EMPIRE,  1909. 


COUNTRY. 

BEER. 

Imp, 

Gallons. 

SPIRITS. 

Imp. 

Gallons. 

WINE. 

Imp. 

Gallons. 

United  Kingdom 

26.  2 

.69 

•25 

Australia  

11.  0 

.78 

I.08 

New  Zealand  

9-  7 

•74 

.14 

Canada 

5-  3 

.81 

■ IO 

Newfoundland  

. 3 

•39 

.04 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

2.08 

•39 

1.22 

Natal  

.68 

•25 

.06 

Orange  Free  State  

2.08 

.24 

.12 

Transvaal  

• 

1.  9 

•49 

•32 

Of  course  those  who  have  studied  the  question  of 
national  development  know  that  in  New  Zealand  we 
have  the  veritable  focus  of  civilisation,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  that  Dominion  where  men  and  women 
have  an  equal  voice  in  the  direction  of  national  ques- 
tions they  should  have  solved  problems  which  are  to 
us  in  this  narcotised  community  still  problems,  that 
they,  relatively  a small  body  of  people,  and  with  a mere 
tithe  of  our  wealth,  have  recognised  the  bearing  of  the 
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alcohol  question  and  are  moving  rapidly  towards 
universal  prohibition. 

Let  me  conclude  by  urging  that  total  abstinence  from 
alcohol  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  in  order  to  promote 
social  welfare  and  the  progress  of  the  State.  The 
present  occasion  is  one  in  which  that  principle  is 
advocated  not  only  on  the  basis  of  patriotism,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  medical  profession,  that  is  on 
behalf  of  preventive  medicine — the  principle  of  public 
health  service.  Social  evils,  like  disease,  to  be  dealt 
with  scientifically,  must  be  prevented.  I quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  address  a seventeenth  century  writer  : 
I will  conclude  with  the  wise  saying  of  another,  “ He 
who  cures  a disease  may  be  the  cleverest,  but  he  who 
prevents  it  is  the  safest  physician.” 


The  Next  Generation — Can  We 
Influence  It  ? 


LATE  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  BETHLEM  ROYAL  HOSPITAL,  AUTHOR  OF 
MANY  ARTICLES  ON  INSANITY. 


HE  first  part  of  Dr.  Hyslop’s  address  dealt  with 


the  serious  fact  that  an  alarming  amount  of 
disease  both  of  body  and  mind  exists  in  our  midst  to- 
day, and  he  asked  the  question  : What  is  to  become  of 
us  unless  we  can  combat  disease? 

He  pointed  out  that  there  was  a natural  tendency  in 
Nature  for  disease  of  all  sorts  to  die  out,  from  one 
generation  to  another,  but  that  alcohol  came  in  the  way 
and  prevented  this  dying  out,  and  kept  disease  alive. 

Speaking  of  insanity,  Dr.  Hyslop  shewed  that 
fifty  years  ago  there  was  one  insane  person  in  every 
536,  whilst  to-day  the  proportion  is  one  in  every 
280  of  the  population.  He  said  : “If  the  statistics  pro- 
vided by  the  Lunacy  Commission  as  to  the  steady 
increase  of  lunacy,  are  to  be  accepted  as  truly  accurate, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  how  long  it 
would  be  before  the  number  of  lunatics  in  this  country 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  sane  persons.’’ 

He  discussed  the  damage  caused  by  alcohol  to  the 
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next  generation,  indicating  the  fallacies  in  the  treatise 
by  Professor  Karl  Pearson  and  Miss  Elderton  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  parental  alcoholism  upon  children, 
and  described  to  his  audience  the  nervous  and  epileptic 
condition  of  the  offspring  of  alcoholic  parents — condi- 
tions which,  during  his  long  experience  as  a mental 
specialist,  he  had  unfortunately  seen  far  too  often. 

It  has  been  definitely  proved  that  the  alcohol  taken  in 
excess  by  parents  tends  to  cause  mental  and  other  break- 
downs in  children  during  the  adolescent  period  from 
fourteen  onwards.  Such  children  often  suffer  from 
extraordinary  cravings,  not  necessarily  alcoholic  in  their 
nature,  but  leading  to  misery  of  all  kinds.  If  they  grow 
up  they  still  are  pitiable  and  needless  sufferers  owing  to 
their  heredity. 

The  questions  of  marriage,  divorce  and  degeneration 
were  touched  upon,  and  the  speaker  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  everyone  could  do  something  to  save  the  race, 
by  restraint  and  by  personal  example.  We  all  possess 
the  imitative  power  of  the  monkey,  and  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  young  follow  the  example  set  by  their 
elders. 


Alcohol  and  National 
Deterioration. 


BY 


ROBERT  JONES,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond. 


RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
ASYLUM,  CLAYBURY  ; LECTURER  ON  MENTAL  DISEASES,  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S 

HOSPITAL. 

“ The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.” — Pope. 
HE  subject  I have  ventured  to  select  for  my  address 


to  you  to-day  is  the  relation  of  Alcohol  to 
National  Deterioration. 

You  may  possibly  question  my  right  to  address  you 
on  this  subject,  whether  I have  authority  to  speak  in 
regard  to  it,  and  whether  indeed  there  be  such  a condi- 
tion as  deterioration  going  on  among  the  people. 

My  answer  is  that  I have  been  for  many  years  a 
student  of  social  misfits  and  failures,  that  I have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  our  derelicts,  and  that  we  may 
learn  a lesson  from  our  failures — possibly  a deeper  and 
a more  enduring  one  than  we  can  from  our  successes, 
and  in  this  way  be  able  to  point  a moral,  and  stand 
before  the  passing  crowd  as  a finger-post  of  danger  and 
as  a warning  signal  of  what  to  avoid. 

My  experience  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  with 
the  “ flotsam  and  jetsam  ” strewn  along  the  path  of 
civilisation,  which  does  not  always  lead  to  progress  for 
the  multitude. 
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Men  and  women  of  our  period  have  had  their  whole 
outlook  of  life  widened  and  revolutionised  by  the 
modern  conception  of  evolution,  and  the  history  of  this 
awakening  has  been  the  history  of  “ideals,”  of  which 
those  connected  with  education  must  rank  among  the 
most  important. 

The  great  biological  factor  in  evolution  is  progress, 
progress  towards  perfection  in  the  most  active,  most 
moral,  and  most  intelligent  direction  consistent  with 
time,  circumstances  and  environment,  but  in  this  pro- 
gress the  weak  are  pushed  to  the  wall,  and  the  result 
of  this  grim  fight  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  “ the  race 
is  to  the  swift  and  the  battle  to  the  strong.”  For  each 
successful  competitor  to-day  there  are  scores  of  others 
who  strive  in  vain,  and  as  the  eager  hand  reaches  to 
grasp  the  prize  it  is  seized  by  some  other  more  com- 
petent or  more  favoured,  and  disappointment  is  added 
to  the  despair  of  the  unsuccessful.  To-day  a thousand 
environmental  stimuli  are  received  into  the  central 
nervous  system  for  every  one  that  was  received  when 
life  was  more  simple,  existence  more  easy,  and  com- 
petence more  secure.  The  result  of  all  this  competition 
means  that  for  each  generation  the  standard  is  being 
raised,  and  by  the  raising  of  its  standard  more  and 
more  of  the  incompetent  are  found  to  strew  the  path  of 
progress.  It  may  not  unreasonably  be  said  that  civili- 
sation, by  exacting  each  year  a higher  standard  of 
efficiency,  manufactures  its  own  paupers,  its  own 
lunatics,  and  its  own  delinquents,  who  thus  become  a 
permanent  and  an  increasing  burden  upon  the  workers. 
Let  us  carry  our  minds  back  to  April,  1903.  In  the 
“ Contemporary  Review  ” of  that  date  it  was  pointed 
out  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  recruits  were,  through  physical 
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deterioration,  untit  for  army  service.  As  a result  ot 
this  article  and  the  warning  it  contained,  the  then  Home 
Secretary  approached  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  a public 
enquiry,  and  the  reply  of  the  college  authorities  included 
among  other  points  a reference  to  the  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  life  within  the  last  fifty  years,  especially 
mentioning  changes  in  the  food  and  drink,  these  being 
possibly  two  of  the  most  serious  causes  in  the  produc- 
tion of  deterioration.  They  pointed  out  that  there  was 
to-day  a wholesale  substitution  of  chemically  prepared 
products  taking  the  place  of  fresh  food  stuffs — we  know 
their  name  to  be  legion — and  also  there  was  a greatly 
increased  use  of  artificial  stimulants  of  every  kind. 

The  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  Lord  President  of 
the  Privy  Council — after  stating  that  the  physical 
deterioration  of  the  lower  classes  was  a menace  not  only 
to  the  naval  and  military  but  also  to  the  industrial  and 
economic  interests  of  Great  Britain — appointed  a special 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  to  enquire  as  to  the 
existence  of  deterioration,  and  if  it  existed,  as  to  its 
causes,  and  further,  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken 
for  its  prevention,  and  how  deterioration  in  the  people 
could  be  most  effectually  diminished. 

It  was  accepted  by  this  Committee  that  no  progress 
and  no  security  for  us  could  remain  in  the  world’s 
markets  unless  the  bed-rock  of  our  people,  viz.,  the 
industrial  community,  was  strong,  vigorous  and 
healthy ; that  there  certainly  can  be  no  progress  or  gain 
in  our  population,  our  wealth,  or  our  industries  without 
a sound  physical  basis,  which  must  be  linked  with  our 
commercial  supremacy.  Sixty-eight  witnesses  were 
called  to  give  evidence,  and  it  is  significant  that  fifty- 
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seven  out  of  the  number  referred  to  alcohol  in  some  form 
or  another  as  a cause  of  deterioration 

A special  Committee  of  medical  men  and  others  was 
called  to  consider  as  to  whether  any  evidence  should 
be  given  by  them  : among  these  were  Sir  Thomas 
Barlow,  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Y.  H. 
Henderson,  Mr.  E.  Stafford  Howard,  Mr.  A.  F.  Harvey 
and  others.  This  Committee  met  on  several  occasions, 
and  as  a result  of  its  deliberations,  Mr.  W.  McAdam 
Eccles  and  myself  were  requested  to  present  the 
evidence.  In  its  conclusions,  which  can  be  bought  for 
a few  pence,*  and  I should  advise  every  teacher,  every 
worker  among  the  poor,  and  every  student  of  social 
conditions  to  read  these,  which  are  a perfect  romance 
of  social  revelations,  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
most  strongly  emphasised  the  fact  that  drink  and 
drunkenness  were  proximate  causes  of  arrested  growth 
and  development,  that  a rapid  improvement  of  physique 
took  place  with  a decrease  in  such  conditions  as  drink 
and  drunkenness,  which  were  the  direct  cause  of  physical 
infirmity  in  the  children,  and  the  indirect  cause  also, 
from  neglect,  idleness,  and  improvidence,  which  drink 
brought  about  in  the  parents. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  a diminution  in  revenue 
through  the  Excise,  yet  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
drinking  habits  are  more  common  to-day  than  ever, 
and  there  is  a consensus  of  opinion  that  while  there  is 
more  drinking  there  is  less  drunkenness.  Paradoxical 
as  this  sounds,  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increase  of  drinking  among  women.  During  the  present 
generation  women  have,  in  part  through  increased 


* From  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  East  Hardinge  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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channels  of  employment,  in  part  through  the  extended 
local  government  franchise,  and  in  part  also  by  the 
increased  legal  control  that  women  have  of  their  own 
affairs,  become  more  independent  of  men,  and  these 
changes  have  rendered  them  less  amenable  to  the  direct 
criticism  of  men.  They  drink  together  more,  and  also, 
as  Mr.  Charles  Booth  states,  they  “treat”  each  other 
more  than  men  do.  It  is  stated  by  the  same  authority 
that  women  are  less  ashamed  of  being  seen  in  public- 
houses  than  they  used  to  be.  It  is  no  longer  a scandal 
for  women  to  be  seen  in  “ bar  parlours,”  and  the 
publican  is  quick  to  perceive  this  and  now  provides 
“ladies’  saloons,”  while  the  public-house  itself  is 
rendered  more  attractive.  It  is  also  customary  for  many 
women  to  drink  “wine”  when  shopping. 

It  is  curious  that  the  so-called  emancipation  of  women 
has  apparently  had  contradictory  effects.  On  the  one 
hand  there  is  more  comradeship,  on  the  other  there  is 
more  financial  and  industrial  independence.  In  both 
cases  the  unexpected  result  is  more  drinking.  The 
further  fact  that  many  more  women  are  now  without 
family  cares  and  ties — for  there  has  been  a definite  and 
continuous  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  for  some  years 
past — makes  them  drink  to  excite  and  enliven  their  soli- 
tude. They  drink  because  they  have  nothing  or  little 
to  do,  and  there  is  an  acknowledged  relationship  between 
drink  and  idleness.  At  the  Buda-Pesth  Congress  it 
was  stated  that  the  crimes  of  the  week-end  (Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday)  were  seven  to  one  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  week.  Idleness  was  noted  by 
Ruskin,  who  remarked,  “ It  is  only  by  labour  that 
thought  can  be  made  healthy,  and  it  is  only  by  thought 
that  labour  can  be  made  happy.”  Drink  is  the  enemy 
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of  labour  and  it  is  destructive  of  happiness.  We  are 
thankful  to  know  that  a drunken  woman  in  our  streets 
is  becoming  less  common,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
women  under  the  influence  of  drink  are  less  under 
restraint  than  men,  they  are  worse  behaved  and  more 
rowdy,  and  one  drunken  woman  in  a street  is  more 
harmful  and  contaminates  our  young  to  a much  greater 
degree  than  men  do.  Moreover  a woman  is  of  more 
harm  to  her  own  sex  than  men  are,  for  they  drink 
together  more  than  men  do  and  talk  to  each  other  more. 
Custom  has  much  to  do  with  the  drinking  habit,  as 
well  as  with  other  habits,  and  it  divides  drinking  into 
two  kinds,  viz.,  the  convivial  drinking  for  good  fellow- 
ship and  social  custom,  and  industrial  drinking  as  an 
aid  to  commerce,  contracts  and  labour.  Convivial 
drinking  up  to  a certain  stage  leads  towards  drunken- 
ness, for  conviviality  stops  as  the  stage  of  drunkenness 
is  reached,  and  to  be  drunk  is  anti-social  and  anti-con- 
vivial.  This  form,  among  the  poorer  classes,  rises  with 
the  increase  in  wages  and  with  commercial  prosperity. 
Industrial  drinking,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  traditional 
exchange  of  drinks  for  business  purposes,  it  seals  a 
contract  and  clenches  a bargain,  and  varies  with  the 
form  of  occupation  or  business  and  is  independent  of 
prosperity.  It  leads  to  chronic  alcoholism  and  so-called 
soaking,  and  in  this  form  its  effects  swell  the  Registrar 
General’s  death  list,  whilst  convivial  drinking  swells 
the  police  court  list. 

These  drinking  habits  are  a serious  problem  to  the 
community  from  the  loss  of  employment,  the  destruction 
of  the  home,  the  great  impairment  of  health,  and  the 
ravages  caused  by  insanity  and  by  all  forms  of  physical 
disorder  brought  on  by  the  drinking  habit.  In  this 
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way  and  for  this  reason  the  community  is  under  an 
obligation  to  control  these  habits  among  its  members, 
for  alcohol  is  in  fact  as  well  as  in  substance  the  most 
powerful  and  frequent  cause  of  poverty  and  distress. 
Mr.  John  Burns  gives  it  as  his  experience  in  the  relief 
of  pauperism  for  twenty  years  at  Wandsworth,  that 
out  of  one  hundred  thousand  applicants  for  relief  he 
only  met  with  twelve  abstainers  ! It  was  shown  in 
evidence  before  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  that 
alcohol  was  first  among  the  various  influences  which 
retarded  improvement,  and  the  view  was  publicly 
announced  that  if  the  drink  question  was  removed,  then 
three-quarters  of  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  poverty  and 
deterioration  would  go  with  it  and  disappear.  The  abuse 
of  alcohol  produced  poverty,  and  poverty  again  in  its 
turn  produced  the  drinking  habit,  and  thus  a “ vicious 
circle  ” was  produced  from  which  there  was  no 
emergence. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  national  consumption  of 
alcohol.  We  still  spend,  as  an  average  for  three  years,  over 
^150,000,000  each  year  in  strong  drink,  and  the  average 
annual  expenditure  per  head  of  the  population  in  this 
country  is  considerably  over  £3  10s.  The  total  is  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  Navy  and  Army  in  any  single  year. 
However  reluctant  one  may  be  to  single  out  any  trade 
for  public  contempt,  the  publican  should  not  be  more 
immune  to  criticism  than  the  “ duke.”  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  a powerful  trade,  whose  financial  interests 
inevitably  run  counter  to  public  safety  and  interest, 
flourishing  like  a ‘‘green  bay  tree,”  and  using  every 
possible  means  to  oppose  the  reforming  energies  of  the 
community.  Surely  the  community  has  a right  to 
protect  its  citizens  against  that  menace!  A “divine 
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discontent”  with  things  as  they  were  has  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Gothenburg  system  in  Scandinavia. 
The  stimulus  of  private  profit  in  pushing  the  retail 
sales  of  spirits  no  longer  exists  there,  and  the  surplus 
profits  of  the  licensing  system  are  divided  between  the 
State  and  the  Municipality  in  various  proportions,  the 
money  being  allocated  for  local  purposes  and  expended 
on  objects  of  public  utility,  to  operate  as  counter  attrac- 
tions to  the  public-house.  Our  present  Parliament 
initiated  a scheme  for  the  more  definite  local  control  of 
this  business,  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  scheme  was 
frustrated  in  another  place. 

Various  Parliaments  have  endeavoured  to  discover 
the  actual  state  of  those  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  social 
ladder.  A Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Care 
and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  set  on  foot  in 
September,  1904,  reported  four  years  afterwards,  and 
revealed  an  amount  of  neurotic  morbidity  among  us, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  a revelation.  One  in  every 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  population,  i.e.,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons,  are  mental  defec- 
tives who  are  wanting  in  moral  balance,  whose  passions 
and  tempers  are  uncontrolled,  and  who  are  impulsive 
and  deficient  in  reasoning  power.  Many  of  these  are 
directly  the  result  of  alcoholic  intemperance  in  the 
parents.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  for  statistics  prove 
it  irrefragably  and  indisputably.  The  statistics  furnished 
by  Dr.  Potts  for  this  Commission  are  most  convincing. 

An  unstable  nervous  equilibrium  is  perhaps  the  keynote 
to  the  deleterious  effects  of  alcohol,  and  the  Lunacy  Com- 
mittee in  their  Report  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  strongly 
emphasised  the  statement  that  alcohol  is  a brain  poison. 
It  precipitates  thousands  every  year  into  the  rank  of 
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pauper  lunatics,  and  many  of  these  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  The  most  convincing  and  illuminating  conclu- 
sions are  furnished  by  Insurance  Societies.  The 
statistics  of  some  life  insurance  offices  keep  the  “ lives” 
of  moderate  drinkers  apart  from  those  of  total  abstainers, 
and  the  figures  thus  afforded  are  most  convincing  of 
the  deteriorating  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human 
machine.  The  association  of  influenza  and  alcohol  are 
disastrous  as  toxins  to  the  human  body,  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  alcohol  and  tuberculosis  is  too  well  known 
to  need  repeating.  The  gradual  effect  of  alcohol  upon 
the  children  of  some  families  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  is  too  well  known.  It  commences  in  many 
instances  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  which  is  thus 
born  ill-fitted  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  the  drinking 
mother  later  neglects  her  offspring  so  that  it  dies  in 
its  early  years  of  life.  If  otherwise  doomed,  the 
insufficiency  of  food,  the  want  of  proper  nourishment, 
irregularity  in  its  feeding,  lack  of  adequate  warmth, 
insufficiency  of  air  and  light,  so  cripple  it  that  it  passes 
through  life  as  a stunted,  ill-grown  and  deteriorated 
creature,  without  realising  any  responsibilities  and 
having  to  be  supported  by  the  rates  in  workhouses, 
prisons,  or  asylums.  Are  we  to  fold  our  arms  in  self- 
complacency  at  these  realities,  which  can  and  should  be 
prevented?  I take  it  that  this  Brotherhood  movement 
is  one  which  can  help  to  prevent  these  pernicious  effects 
of  alcohol  upon  the  individual  and  the  race,  and  before 
we  urge  personal  responsibility  for  their  prevention 
and  extermination  let  us  try  to  realise  the  burden 
we  bear,  mainly  I would  add,  through  alcohol.  The 
last  report  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  records  the  supervision  of  nearly  130,000 
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lunatics  in  England  and  Wales,  of  whom  approxi- 
mately 60,000  are  males,  and  70,000  females.  The 
proportion  in  which  alcohol  has  been  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  insanity  during  an  average  of  five  years  is 
twenty-four  per  cent,  in  men  and  9.1  in  women.  We 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  assign  a definite  cause  for 
such  a variable  disease  as  insanity,  and  probably  there- 
fore the  true  figures  would  be  much  higher  than  those 
ascertained.  I believe  that  upon  the  lowest  computation, 
and  after  making  allowance  for  the  more  rapid  deaths 
in  such  cases  as  general  paralysis — a disease  which 
certainly  bears  an  indirect  relation  to  alcohol,  there 
remain  at  the  present  time  in  asylums  no  less  than 
about  20,000  men  and  7,000  women  who  are  mentally 
decrepit,  mainly  through  the  effects  of  alcohol.  During 
the  last  ten  years,  1898-1907  inclusive,  9,702  persons 
(5,946  male  and  3,756  female)  have  been  admitted  into 
the  L.C.C.  asylums  alone  whose  insanity  was  assigned 
to  drink  as  a cause.  During  the  time  the  L.C.C. 
Asylum  at  Claybury  has  been  opened,  1,261  males  and 
871  females — a proportion  of  23.37  Per  cent,  of  the 
men  and  13. 1 per  cent,  of  the  women — were  definitely 
ascertained  to  owe  their  insanity  to  drink,  and  these 
have  been  rendered  incapable  of  productive  work  by 
their  own  act,  and  are  compulsorily  detained,  supported 
and  clothed  of  necessity  at  the  ratepayers’  expense.  That 
drink  favours  general  paralysis — a disease  without  hope 
of  relief  and  which  is  entirely  preventible — goes  without 
saying.  It  is  a disease  most  common  among  the  defen- 
sive forces  of  the  Crown  and  one  to  which  they  are 
more  prone  than  any  other  class.  Deterioration  is  not 
limited  to  them  but  extends  to  their  wives  and  children, 
as  I know  from  my  own  experience.  It  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  no  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  men  and 
56  per  cent,  of  the  women,  where  this  could  be  ascer- 
tained, were  country  born,  showing  that  town  environ- 
ment, to  say  the  least,  was  not  favourable  to  their  self- 
restraint.  Their  age  also  was  the  best  age,  men  between 
thirty-five  and  forty,  and  women  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty-five. 

I am  certain  that  other  factors,  such  as  competition, 
insecurity  of  trade,  insanitary  surroundings,  poverty, 
in  some  cases  starvation  and  want,  from  improper  food 
in  kind  and  quality,  may,  apart  from  drink,  cause 
insanity,  but  I am  very  certain  also  that  they  induce 
alcoholism.  In  country  districts  people  drink  less  than 
townsfolk  and  the  statistics  of  agricultural  Kent  and 
Cornwall  compare  favourably  with  London,  Glasgow 
and  other  large  cities. 

“ Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a perfect  man 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate.” 

Fletcher. 

Alcohol  perverts  the  moral  nature,  affects  the  judg- 
ment, and  impairs  the  memory,  and  it  especially  affects 
the  motor  system,  destroying  the  productiveness  of  the 
skilled  craftsman  and  creating  an  enormous  loss  to  the 
community.  In  one  year  no  less  than  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  admissions  were  watchmakers,  surgical  instrument 
makers,  scientific  instrument  makers,  mechanicians, 
engineers,  clerks,  typists,  pianists,  and  those  who 
depended  upon  a cultivated  and  fine  muscular  touch 
for  their  living,  which  they  could  never  regain,  and 
therefore  caused  them  to  fall  into  a lower  plane  of  life 
or  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  effect 
upon  the  descendants  is  well  known  as  devitalising,  and 
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sufficient  has  been  said  of  this,  as  also  of  the  suscepti- 
bility to  phthisis.  An  alcoholic  is  played  out  at  fifty, 
and  even  what  is  styled  by  his  friends  a moderate 
drinker  is  often  of  this  type. 

The  Prison  Commissioners  say  in  their  Report  for 
1910  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  prisoners  as  compared  with  the  last  year.  Nor  is 
this  a local  blot,  as  it  is  general  throughout  the  country. 

There  are  over  a million  paupers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  one  in  every  forty-five  of  the  population, 
and  no  less  than  24,000  are  able-bodied.  The  iist  of 
vagrants  swells  sometimes  to  70,000-80,000  persons,  and 
inflamed  with  alcohol  they  constitute  an  acute  danger. 
The  public  itself  is  beginning  to  realise  the  gravity  of 
this  danger,  and  thinking  people  are  becoming  dissatis- 
fied with  things  as  they  are.  The  chief  material  assets 
of  the  State  are  human  qualities,  viz.,  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  its  citizens  rather  than  their  material 
wealth,  and  the  necessity  for  producing  worthy  qualities 
in  the  highest  possible  degree  is  self-evident,  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  a public  requirement.  The  Physical 
Deterioration  Committee  urged  an  educative  impulse 
and  the  Board  of  Education  has  done  something.  The 
Eugenics  Society  has  taken  the  betterment  of  mankind 
as  its  platform  policy.  The  Feeble-minded  Committee 
and  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  the  Committee  on 
Vagrancy,  and  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Education 
Bills,  1906,  have  all  made  strong  recommendations,  and 
we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  seeing  a statesman  strong 
enough  to  tackle  this  great  problem  of  those  at  the 
lowest  end  of  the  scale,  viz.,  the  unemployed,  the 
unemployable,  defectives,  inebriates,  and  the  poor 
generally;  but  unless  there  is  some  moral  and  spiritual 
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impulse  which  shall  galvanise  the  people  into  a desire 
to  exercise  restraint,  to  prefer  ultimate  good  to  imme- 
diate gratification,  to  encourage  a healthy  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  prudence,  thrift  and  temperance,  we 
shall  be  left  to  suffer,  and  inevitably  to  decay  and  die 
out. 

“ Our  acts  our  angels  are,  for  good  or  ill ! ” 

Fletcher. 


“ Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion’s  slave  and  I will  wear  him 
In  my  heart’s  core,  aye,  in  my  heart  of  hearts, 

As  I do  thee.”  Shakespeare. 


Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  Sunday  Crusade 
may  enlighten  many  who  desire  to  know  the  truth  about 
the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  drinking? 


Facts  and  Fancies  about 
Alcohol. 

BY 

ELEANOR  LOWRY, 

M.B.,  B.S.  (Lord.),  D.P.H.  (Cam). 

ASSISTANT  SCHOOL  DOCTOR,  L.C.C. 

THE  most  popular  fancies  about  alcohol  are  as 
follows  : — 

i.  It  is  a good  stimulant  to  the  heart. 

2.  It  is  warming. 

3.  It  is  appetising  and  helps  digestion. 

4.  It  is  cheering  and  takes  away  fatigue. 

These  are  all  wrong  ideas,  and  the  following  are  the 
corresponding  facts  : — 

1.  It  only  stimuates  for  a short  time,  and  leaves  a 
greater  depression  behind,  which  lasts  a longer  time. 
The  heart  may  beat  faster,  but  does  not  act  so  efficiently. 
Given  as  a First  Aid  remedy  in  accidents,  alcohol  is 
extremely  dangerous  and  likely  to  cause  haemorrhage 
and  other  serious  complications.  The  great  danger  in 
ordering  alcohol  in  any  illness  is  that  people  so  readily 
fall  into  the  habit  of  using  it.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
medicines  which  they  continue  using  long  after  the 
illness  is  over.  An  action  when  repeated  becomes  a 
habit,  and  habits  when  repeated  form  the  character. 

2.  It  causes  a temporary  feeling  of  warmth  owing  to 
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the  blood  vessels  of  the  skin  being  dilated.  This  is 
followed  by  cooling  of  the  body,  which  is  why  some 
doctors  give  alcohol  in  cases  of  fever.  It  is  chiefly  for 
this  reason  that  explorers  in  cold  regions  do  not  use 
alcohol. 

3.  Alcohol  may  be  appetising  for  a short  time  to  some 
people,  but  it  has  a very  bad  effect  on  digestion.  It 
hinders  digestion  and  irritates  the  stomach  when  taken 
for  long  or  in  strong  doses.  Appetite  depends  on  the 
activity  of  the  digestive  juice  of  the  stomach,  so  that 
alcohol  instead  of  improving  appetite  ultimately  destroys 
it.  Good  well-cooked  food  is  the  best  appetiser. 

4.  If  alcohol  is  taken  in  large  enough  quantity  to 
blunt  sensations  of  fatigue,  and  to  remove  worry,  it 
is  usually  followed  by  depression  and  headache  next 
day.  Rest  is  the  best  remedy  for  fatigue,  but,  if  work 
must  be  done  without  rest,  a cup  of  freshly  made  tea 
will  help  to  take  away  tiredness  without  leaving  any 
bad  effects. 

Alcohol  probably  causes  most  of  the  worry  in  the 
world,  and  never  cured  any. 

The  evidences  against  the  use  of  alcohol  are  : — 

1.  Insurance  statistics.  Total  abstainers  live  longer 
and  have  less  illness. 

2.  Hospital,  asylum  and  prison  experiences. 

Expenditure,  England  and  Wales,  in  1907. 

Crime......  £7,1 55,057  (go  per  cent,  due  to  drink). 

Pauperism  £13, 957, 000  (75  per  cent,  due  to  drink). 

Lunacy  ...  £4,175,685  (42  per  cent,  (men),  18  per  cent. 

(women)  due  to  drink). 


Money  spent  on  alcohol  is  wasted  worse  than  if 
thrown  into  the  sea,  because  alcohol  brings  with  it  a 
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trail  of  misery,  wrong-doing  and  disease,  all  entailing 
endless  expense. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  we  can  and  must  help 
in  reducing  this  national  waste  : — 

1.  By  abstaining  from  alcohol  ourselves. 

2.  By  helping  to  form  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 

3.  By  seeing  that  children  are  educated  along  the 
right  lines. 

“ It  is  safer  to  build  a fence  round  the  top  of  a 
precipice  than  to  provide  an  ambulance  at  the  bottom.” 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

"Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body” — Horsley  and  Sturge. 
"Hygiene  of  Nerves  and  Mind” — Dr.  August  Forel. 

" Our  National  Drink  Bill  ” — Newton. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica:  Articles  on  Temperance  and  Liquor 
Laws — Shadwell. 


Alcohol  a Poison. 


BY 


G.  BROWNLIE  McKENDRICK,  l.r.c.p.  and  s. 


HEN  clergymen  are  abstainers  it  is  sometimes 


said  of  them,  “ Oh,  yes,  it  is  part  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  it  is  well  for  them  to  set  a good  example,” 
but  when  doctors  come  forward  as  teetotalers  people 
can  make  no  such  excuse.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  medical  adviser  almost  invariably  has  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  patients,  so  that  when  he  advises  them 
to  abstain  they  recognise  that  this  advice  is  given  them 
in  their  own  interest.  Although  doctors  in  former  years 
were  laughed  at,  and  sometimes  are  now,  for  advising 
the  entire  disuse  of  alcoholic  beverages,  a public  opinion 
is  being  formed  to  sustain  medical  men  who  have  taken 
up  this  attitude. 

The  days  of  applying  leeches  and  blisters  have  passed 
away,  together  with  the  practice  of  frequently  bleeding 
patients,  and  now  the  ordering  of  alcohol  is  in  a similar 
position,  namely,  that  of  being  the  vestige  of  a very 
old-fashioned  type  of  treatment.  In  all  our  leading 
hospitals  there  is  a marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
alcohol  ordered,  and  some  of  our  surgeons  and 
physicians  have  ceased  to  use  it  in  their  wards,  except 
externally  in  lotions,  etc. 


LECTURER  TO  THE  GLASGOW  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
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Alcohol  a Poison.  Alcohol  some  time  ago  began  to 
be  classified  amongst  the  poisons  by  scientific  men, 
who  themselves  had  no  interest  in  the  temperance  move- 
ment and  were  not  themselves  abstainers.  Thudicum 
and  Dupr6,  who  are  well  recognised  as  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  poisons,  when  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  production  of  -wine,  deliberately 
state  that  “ Alcohol  is  a poison,  even  in  small  doses.” 
Supported  by  such  experts,  and  I have  yet  to  know  any 
chemist  of  repute  who  has  ventured  to  deny  this  fact, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  any  educational 
authority  to  cease  from  teaching  that  alcohol  is  a poison. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  ordinary  use  of  alcohol 
which  is  customary  with  the  Briton  of  to-day  is  bene- 
ficial; it  is  called  a stimulant,  it  is  said  to  aid  digestion, 
and  to  produce  warmth,  etc.,  whereas  it  has  been 
scientifically  proved  that  alcohol  is  not  beneficial  and 
necessary  to  ordinary  healthy  people;  that  far  from 
being  a stimulant,  it  has  a sedative  action  and  produces 
paralysis,  that  it  interferes  with  digestion,  that  it  lowers 
the  body  temperature,  and  that  in  disease  it  handicaps 
the  protective  efforts  which  nature  makes  to  combat  the 
foe. 

Dr.  McKendrick  then  brought  forward  arguments 
showing  that  alcohol  was  not  a real  food.  He  dealt 
with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  alcohol  taken  is  discharged 
unaltered,  which  disproves  the  idea  that  all  the  alcohol 
taken  is  rapidly  burnt  up  in  the  body. 

Even  if  it  were  all  burnt  this  would  not  prove  it 
to  be  a food.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.,  has  well 
pointed  out  that  brimstone  can  be  burnt  in  the  furnace 
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of  a steam  engine,  but  it  would  not  be  proper  fuel  and 
would  destroy  the  engine.  So  alcohol  is  not  entitled  to 
be  called  a food,  as  even  if  burnt,  it  does  harm  to 
the  apparatus.  Even  as  a fuel  it  can  never  equal  the 
sugar  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  ounce  or  so 
which  can  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours  without  imme- 
diate evil  consequences  is  not  worth  much.  Half  a slice 
of  bread  and  butter  would  be  worth  a great  deal  more. 

Dealing  with  digestion,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
although  alcohol  was  able  temporarily  somewhat  to 
increase  the  flow  of  gastric  juice,  it  ultimately  caused 
such  damage  to  stomach  and  liver  and  kidneys  as  to 
overbalance  entirely  any  possible  profit  in  its  use 
digestively. 

It  has  been  said  that  beer  assists  the  appetite,  but 
it  is  the  bitters  contained  in  it,  and  not  the  alcohol, 
which  acts  in  this  way. 

Other  proofs  of  the  poisonous  action  of  alcohol  were 
mentioned,  such  as  its  depressant  action  on  the  heart 
and  circulation  and  body  temperature  and  brain.  Thus  : 
Men  believe  that  they  are  wiser  and  brighter  after 
taking  alcohol,  whereas  in  reality  their  sayings  are  more 
automatic,  and  apt  to  be  profane.  To  quote  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton  again,  “ It  produces  progressive  paralysis  of 
the  judgment,  and  this  begins  with  the  first  glass.” 

After  alluding  to  the  progressive  paralysis  of  all  parts 
of  the  brain  by  alcohol,  and  its  dangerous  power  of 
liberating  the  emotions,  the  speaker  continued  as 
follows  : — 

I he  manifestions  of  alcoholic  excitement  are  very 
various.  Thus  one  man  is  very  quarrelsome, 
another  is  amatory,  another  is  maudlin,  or  gener- 
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ous.  But  is  is  to  be  noted  that  these  consequences 
are  not  uniform.  The  same  dose  of  alcohol  will  not 
invariably  make  the  same  man  quarrel,  etc.  If  we 
watch  closely  it  is  evident  that  there  is  often  a cause 
of  dispute  or  quarrel,  but  the  drunken  man  is  more  easily 
excited  to  wrath.  Slight,  and  as  any  sober  man  would 
regard  them,  inadequate  causes  lead  to  violent  excite- 
ment. The  man  is  not  stimulated  by  the  alcohol,  but 
his  reason  and  judgment  being  impaired,  he  does  not 
see  things  in  their  true  proportions,  and  is  unable  to 
resist  being  upset  by  the  slight  external  causes  of  irrita- 
tion. The  result  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
annoyance.  The  door  being  opened,  any  devil  may 
enter  in,  and  frequently  so  many  do,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  pandemonium  which  results.  The  use 
of  alcohol,  therefore,  is  an  indirect  cause  of  all  manner 
of  vice  and  crime.  If  the  resisting  power  to  evil  is 
weakened,  one  need  not  wonder  at  any  of  the  various 
manifestations  which  occur.  If  a rider  lets  the  reins 
loose  the  horse  is  not  thereby  stimulated,  but  shows  his 
want  of  control  at  the  first  cause  of  excitement.  Surely 
to  leave  an  open  door  for  the  incoming  of  every  foul 
and  hateful  thing  is,  to  say  the  least,  impolitic.  Drink 
opens  the  door,  folly,  anger,  lust,  murder,  walk  in. 
Surely,  “Watch  and  be  sober”  (drink  not),  is  the 
counsel  of  wisdom  and  prudence. 


Influence  of  Alcohol  on  Public 

Health. 

BY 

C.  KILLICK  MILLARD,  m.d.,  d.sc. 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  LEICESTER. 

DR.  MILLARD  said  there  were  many  aspects  from 
which  the  drink  question  might  be  viewed,  and 
he  proposed  to  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
effect  upon  the  public  health.  A Medical  Officer  of 
Health  had  a serious  responsibility  in  this  respect,  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  speak  out  unhesitatingly.  After 
referring  to  the  amount  of  beer,  wine  and  spirits  con- 
sumed annually  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the 
money  cost  of  it,  he  proceeded  to  consider  its  effect 
upon  the  death  rate.  Mortality  returns  only  afford 
indirect  and  very  incomplete  evidence,  as  comparatively 
few  of  the  deaths  caused  or  hastened  by  alcohol  are 
directly  ascribed  to  it  in  death  returns,  but  as  the  result 
of  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Harveian  Society  some  time 
ago  it  would  appear  that  about  fourteen  per  cent,  of 
all  deaths  were  more  or  less  attributable  to  alcohol.  The 
relative  mortality  in  different  trades  was  very  striking, 
brewing  and  innkeeping  being  amongst  the  most  un- 
healthy occupations.  Alcoholic  excess  specially  predis- 
posed to  consumption.  He  begged  young  men  to  think 
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seriously  before  entering  such  a dangerous  occupation 
as  the  drink  trade. 

As  regards  life  assurance,  the  experience  of  those 
offices  which  kept  abstainers  in  a different  class  proved 
conclusively  that  the  men  who  are  abstainers  make  fewer 
claims  and  live  longer.  At  the  age  of  thirty  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  of  total  abstainers  was  3.1  years  longer  than 
in  the  case  of  non-abstainers. 

The  speaker  then  dealt  with  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon 
children,  and  said  that  thousands  were  born  into  the 
world  under  the  shadow  of  this  curse,  and  even  before 
birth  their  chances  of  health  and  strength  were,  in  too 
many  cases,  affected  adversely  by  it.  Indirectly,  also, 
owing  to  lack  of  food  and  to  neglect  by  alcoholic  parents, 
alcohol  was  a cause  of  infant  mortality.  There  was  a 
hopeful  side,  however.  If  children  were  properly  taught 
the  dangers  of  alcohol  and  brought  up  abstainers,  there 
would  be  far  less  drunkenness  in  the  next  generation. 
Bands  of  Hope  were  doing  splendid  work. 

As  regards  the  use  of  alcohol  in  hospitals,  he  was 
glad  to  say  that  this  had  diminished  enormously  in 
recent  years.  At  the  Leicester  Isolation  Flospital  of 
nearly  two  hundred  beds,  the  internal  use  of  alcohol  in 
the  treatment  of  patients  had  been  entirely  abandoned 
for  about  ten  years,  and  the  result  had  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  infectious 
diseases,  e.g.,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  beds  are  reserved  for  phthisis, 
and  here  again  no  alcohol  is  allowed.  Nor  is  alcohol 
used  for  smallpox  patients,  and  in  spite  of  Leicester 
being  an  unvaccinated  town,  the  mortality  from  this 
disease  has  been  surprisingly  low. 

In  conclusion,  he  believed  the  remedy  for  the  drink 
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evil  did  not  lie  so  much  in  legislation,  important  though 
that  was,  as  in  changing  public  opinion  by  example  and 
education.  He  believed  that  higher  wages  and  improved 
social  conditions  for  the  masses  would  also  tend  to  lessen 
drunkenness,  but  it  was  useless  to  increase  wages  if  the 
extra  money  was  to  be  spent  in  drink. 


The  Teaching  of  Experience. 
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T a recent  temperance  meeting,  a friend  of  mine 


said:  “We  total  abstainers  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  we  are  even  more  right  than  we  thought  we 
were.”  Now  that  was  a somewhat  quaint  way  of  putting 
the  matter,  but  in  that  statement  there  is  contained  a 
great  truth.  Fifty  years  ago  men  took  up  the  attitude  of 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages,  in  many  cases,  not 
because  they  believed  that  such  beverages  were  doing 
them  harm,  but  rather  as  a protest  against  excessive 
drinking,  and  all  the  moral  and  social  evils  which 
followed.  Nowadays,  although  many  take  up  a similar 
attitude,  they  are  reinforced  by  the  statements  of  the 
medical  profession  that  alcohol,  even  in  small  doses, 
may  be  harmful,  and  numbers  abstain  from  a purely 
selfish  motive,  i.e.,  because  they  are  better  without  any 
alcohol  at  all. 

Now  to  what  is  this  great  change  in  thought  due? 
It  is  due  to  careful  observation  and  to  experiment.  In 
other  words,  to  experience  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word.  During  the  last  fifty  years  scientists  have  been 
experimenting,  medical  men  have  been  observing,  and 
statistics  have  been  accumulating.  It  is  of  this  great 
experience  and  its  teaching  that  I wish  to  speak  this 
afternoon. 
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Now  in  the  first  place  I wish  to  give  you  a short 
lesson  in  physiology.  Physiology  is  the  science  of  the 
working  of  the  healthy  body.  Pathology,  a word  I 
may  have  to  use  later  on,  is  the  science  of  the  working 
of  the  diseased  body. 

If  you  take  any  part  of  your  body  and  cut  a very 
thin  slice  of  it,  and  put  it  under  a microscope,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  not  a homogeneous,  uniform,  structureless 
mass  of  bone  or  muscle,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  it  is 
built  up  of  innumerable  little  bodies  known  as  cells. 
Man  is  not  alone  in  this  respect.  If  you  take  any  animal, 
or  indeed  any  plant,  and  examine  it  in  a similar  way, 
you  will  find  that  it  also  consists  of  cells.  The  simplest 
animals  and  plants  consist  of  one  single  cell.  Other 
animals  and  plants  consist  of  a group  of  a few  dozen 
or  a few  hundred  cells.  The  human  body  consists  of 
many  millions  of  cells. 

What  are  these  cells  like  ? They  are  extremely 
minute;  the  majority  being  not  more  than  one-seven- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  cannot 
therefore  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye.  We  require 
the  aid  of  powerful  microscopes  before  we  can  see  them. 
They  consist  of  a substance  known  as  protoplasm.  They 
contain  a still  smaller  central  point  called  the  nucleus, 
without  which  the  cell  cannot  live.  Some  cells  are 
fixed,  others  are  capable  of  moving  about  from  place 
to  place. 

Our  bodies,  then,  are  built  up  of  these  cells  just  as 
a house  is  built  of  bricks  or  rather  as  a city  is  formed 
of  citizens  or  a nation  of  individuals,  because  these 
cells  are  alive  and  there  are  many  millions  of  them. 
And  just  as  in  a city  or  nation,  certain  groups  of 
individuals  are  engaged  in  different  duties,  so  do  we 
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find  in  this  commonwealth  within  us  a similar  division 
of  labour  among  the  cells.  Some  might  be  likened  to 
members  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  These  are 
the  cells  which  line  our  intestinal  canals  and  on  the 
quays  and  wharfs  of  these  parts  they  are  constantly 
engaged  in  taking  in  the  food  material  of  the  body. 
Even  in  process  of  taking  in,  the  food  is  altered  by 
these  cell-workers  and  it  is  then  passed  on  by  them 
into  the  great  canal  system — the  blood  and  lymph 
vessels.  In  these  the  food  material  is  carried  in  the 
first  place  to  the  great  manufacturing  town — the  liver — 
where  it  is  altered  and  to  a great  extent  stored.  In 
this  great  centre  there  are  millions  of  cells  constantly 
active  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  organ.  Then 
we  have  the  great  power  stations — the  heart  and  other 
muscles,  the  former  engaged  in  driving  the  blood 
through  the  canals,  the  latter  in  the  locomotion  of  the 
body.  Then  again  we  have  the  kidney,  which,  like 
a great  sewage  farm,  is  employed  in  getting  rid  of  the 
waste  products  of  the  activity  of  the  body  in  the  most 
economical  fashion.  These  organs  also  are  built  up 
of  cells.  And  then  binding  all  these  cells  together  in 
the  various  organs  and  supporting  them,  we  have  other 
humble  cells — connective  tissue  cells.  But  above  all 
these,  directing,  governing  and  controlling  the  various 
processes  and  functions,  we  have  the  brain,  the  West- 
minster of  the  body.  This  in  like  manner  is  built  up 
of  innumerable  cells  which  communicate  with  one 
another  and  with  the  various  parts  of  the  body  by  pro- 
cesses along  which  messages  pass,  thus  bringing  all 
these  organs  into  communication  and  causing  them  to 
work  harmoniously. 

But  like  other  communities,  the  body  has  its  enemies, 
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both  from  without  and  from  within.  1 hose  from  without 
are  largely  the  germs  about  which  we  hear  so  much 
nowadays.  These  germs  themselves  are  cells — more 
minute  than  any  in  the  body.  And  having  its  enemies, 
the  body,  like  any  sensible  nation,  has  its  system  of 
defence.  It  possesses  both  a regular  army  and  a volun- 
teer force.  The  regular  army  consists  of  cells — the  white 
blood  corpuscles  or  leucocytes — which  are  constantly 
engaged  in  looking  out  for  and  destroying  any  stray 
germs.  When  germs  attack  the  body  in  force,  these 
cells,  travelling  along  the  canals  from  the  depots  of 
the  bone  marrow,  and  assemble  in  large  numbers  to  repel 
the  invaders.  The  leucocyte  does  not  thrust  a bayonet 
at  his  enemy;  he  has  a much  more  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  him.  He  swallows  and  digests  him.  Then 
again  the  body  has  a citizen  army,  consisting  of  cells 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  are  performing  various 
useful  functions — lining  canals,  supporting  other  cells 
— but  which  when  danger  threatens  are  capable  of  leav- 
ing their  occupation  and  of  joining  in  the  defence  of 
the  commonwealth.  Such  cells  are  among  the  most 
capable  fighters  of  the  body  and  form  a most  efficient 
second  line  of  defence. 

“ But  what,”  you  may  very  well  say,  “ has  all  this 
got  to  do  with  the  subject  under  discussion?  ” It  has 
got  this  much  to  do  with  it : the  various  functions  of 
our  body  and  the  defence  of  our  body  from  disease  are 
a matter  of  cell  life.  In  order  that  these  functions  may 
be  carried  out,  and  in  order  that  disease  may  not  inter- 
fere with  the  working  of  the  whole,  these  cells  must 
be  healthy.  Now  alcohol  is  a cell  poison.  It  is  a sub- 
stance which  interferes  with  the  activities  of  all  cells — 
animal  and  vegetable.  This  has  been  shown  to  be 
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the  case  by  experiment.  Such  an  experiment  you  can 
easily  carry  out  for  yourself.  Seeds  moistened  with  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol  sprout  slowly  and  the  plants 
are  stunted  and  pale.  Small  fresh  water  animals  are 
killed  by  a much  weaker  solution — one  part  in  four 
thousand  of  water. 

Alcohol  is  taken  up  by  the  blood  from  the  stomach 
and  it  is  carried  to  all  portions  of  the  body  affecting 
detrimentally  the  cells  of  which  these  parts  are  formed. 
But  what  evidence  have  we  that  this  is  actually  the 
case  ? Here  experience  and  experiment  come  in  and 
teach  us  (i)  that  the  alcohol  interferes  with  the  func- 
tions or  working  of  cells;  (2)  it  causes  them  to 
degenerate,  thus  producing  disease;  (3)  it  interferes  with 
the  defensive  forces,  thus  rendering  the  individual  more 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  all  sorts  of  disease  germs.  Let 
us  consider  these  various  points  in  detail,  and  first  of 
all,  the  evidence  for  this  interference  with  cell  functions. 

Cells  vary  considerably  as  regards  their  susceptibility 
to  the  action  of  poisons.  The  cells  of  the  muscles  are 
much  more  easily  affected  than  cells  which  support  and 
form  the  scaffolding  upon  which  the  organs  are  built. 
But  most  susceptible  of  all  are  the  brain  cells.  It  is 
in  relation  to  the  functions  of  these  that  experiments 
have  chiefly  been  made  by  many  scientists,  and  among 
them  Professor  Kraepelin  of  Heidelberg  stands  out  as 
having  performed  some  of  the  most  complete  and  careful 
observations. 

One  series  of  experiments  which  Kraepelin  carried 
out  were  directed  to  ascertaining  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  sensation.  The  distance  at  which  a watch  could 
be  heard  ticking  was  tested  in  a number  of  individuals. 
It  was  found  that  whereas  when  no  alcohol  was  taken „ 
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the  watch  could  be  heard  at  a distance  of  forty  inches, 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  the  watch  had  to  be 
brought  within  fifteen  inches  from  the  ear.  The  effect 
of  alcohol  upon  other  sensations — sight,  smell,  etc.,  was 
tested — always  with  the  result  that,  without  a first  period 
of  stimulation,  alcohol  interfered  with  sensations,  or  in 
other  words  paralysed  the  cells  concerned  in  the  process. 

More  complex  experiments  were  carried  out  involving 
motion  and  sensation  at  the  same  time.  In  the  first 
place  what  is  known  as  the  “ reaction  time  ” was  tested, 
that  is,  the  small  fraction  of  time  occupied  in  seeing 
something  and  in  executing  a movement  in  response 
to  it.  The  experiment  may  be  carried  out  as  follows  : 
The  person  carrying  out  the  experiment  raises  a flag 
by  touching  an  electric  key  and  the  moment  at  which 
this  is  done  is  recorded.  The  person  experimented  upon 
sees  the  signal  and  at  the  same  moment  touches  another 
electric  key  which  records  on  the  same  instrument.  The 
interval  between  these  two  records  is  the  reaction  time 
of  that  individual  at  that  particular  moment,  and  this 
interval  may  be  accurately  measured  to  about  one  five- 
hundredth  part  of  a second. 

Now  what  were  the  results  of  these  experiments  ? The 
results  showed  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  VictorHorsley 
(Lees-Raper  Memorial  Lecture),  “The  simple  reaction 
period  was,  after  the  ingestion  of  a small  quantity  of 
alcohol,  slightly  accelerated;  there  was  a slight  shorten- 
ing of  the  time,  as  though  the  brain  were  enabled  to 
operate  more  quickly  than  before.  But  very  speedily, 
after  a few  minutes,  a slowing  began,  and  became  more 
marked  and  endured  as  long  as  the  alcohol  was  in 
active  operation  in  the  body.”  We  see  then  that  the 
result  was  very  similar  to  the  first  experiment  with  the 
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watch,  but  in  this  latter  case  the  interference  was 
with  sight  and  complicated  by  movement.  Other 
complications  were  introduced  into  the  experiments,  and 
in  these  more  complex  tests  “ the  reaction,”  to  quote 
Sir  Victor  Horsley  again,  “ was  never  quickened,  the 
slowing  effect  of  the  alcohol  began  from  the  first  and 
continued  throughout.” 

Now,  I have  spent  some  time  in  explaining  this  inter- 
ference of  alcohol  with  cell  functions,  for  the  matter  is 
of  fundamental  importance.  In  any  employment  or 
occupation  necessitating  alertness  and  endurance  alcohol 
ought  not  to  be  taken.  This  has  been  proved  experi- 
mentally in  the  case  of  compositors.  There  is  a tendency 
in  the  first  place  to  stimulation  in  movement,  but  these 
movements  are  less  reliable  and  purposeful,  and  recovery 
from  fatigue  is  longer;  and  as  I have  just  shown,  sight 
and  hearing  are  interfered  with  from  the  commence- 
ment. Let  me  finish  this  part  of  my  remarks  with  a 
very  striking  quotation  from  a leading  article  in  the 
Lancet  of  April  13th,  1907: — ‘‘The  researches  carried 
out  by  Kraepelin  and  his  pupils  have  in  fact  conclu- 
sively shown  that,  at  all  events  in  a large  proportion  of 
individuals,  even  relatively  small  doses  of  alcohol 
diminish  very  materially  the  extent  and  the  accuracy  of 
visual  perception.  With  larger  doses,  of  course,  the 
disturbance  of  perception  is  proportionally  more  pro- 
nounced. When  it  is  further  borne  in  mind  that,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  thus  obscures  the  perceptions  on 
which  judgment  is  founded,  alcohol  also  accelerates  the 
motor  impulses  which  translate  that  judgment  into 
action,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  it  may  contribute, 
and  doubtless  very  often  has  contributed,  to  the  com- 
mission of  fatal  errors  in  the  driving  of  an  express  train 
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or  a motor.  With  such  evidence  before  us  we  need  not 
incur  the  reproach  of  being  teetotal  faddists  if  we  sug- 
gest that  the  drinking  habits  of  chauffeurs  and  engine- 
drivers  ought  to  be  under  stricter  control,  and  that  when 
the  law  requires  that  such  persons  shall  not  be  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  that  time-honoured  phrase  should 
be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  the  experimental 
psychologist  rather  than  in  accord  with  the  less  exigent 
standard  of  the  police  constable.” 

You  have  all  seen  at  railway  stations  machines  for 
testing  your  strength.  There  are  similar  scientific 
instruments.  One  of  them,  called  the  “ergograph,” 
tests  the  power  of  one  finger  to  lift  a weight.  The 
extent  to  which  the  weight  is  raised,  and  the  number 
of  times  it  can  be  raised  before  the  muscle  gets  tired, 
are  registered  by  the  instrument.  You  would  be  surprised 
how  soon  you  get  tired  by  carrying  out  a simple  move- 
ment such  as  this.  Now  for  the  carrying  out  of  such 
a movement  an  impulse  is  started  in  a cell  in  the  brain. 
It  passes  down  a long  process  of  this  cell  to  a similar 
cell  in  the  spinal  cord.  From  this  another  impulse  is 
started  which  passes  along  a nerve  to  the  muscle  cells. 
The  muscle  cells  contract  and  move  the  finger.  You 
will  note,  then,  that  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  simple 
act  a number  of  cells  are  employed,  and  interference 
with  any  of  these  will  lead  to  a disturbance  of  this 
simple  action  of  bending  the  finger  and  raising  the 
weight. 

As  regards  the  results  of  experiments  by  Dubois  and 
Schnyder  of  Berne  it  was  found  that  relatively  small 
doses  of  alcohol  produced  certain  well  marked  alterations 
which  were  in  the  main  three.  First,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  times  the  weight  was  raised. 
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Secondly,  the  force  of  the  contractions  of  the  muscle 
steadily  fell.  Thirdly,  the  muscle  took  longer  to  recover. 
It  required  a longer  rest  before  it  could  start  again. 
Summing  up  the  results,  it  was  found  that  the  decrease 
in  the  energy  of  the  movements  more  than  overbalanced 
the  increased  number  of  movements.  This  increase  in 
the  number  of  movements  of  the  muscle  is  called  stimu- 
lation, but  note  that  under  the  action  of  a stimulant 
such  as  alcohol,  in  the  first  place  the  movements  are 
less  effective  although  more  numerous,  and  that  the 
exhaustion  is  more  complete,  the  reason  for  this  being 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  greater  amount  of  move- 
ment the  reserve  strength  is  drawn  upon. 

Practical  experience  tells  the  same  story.  Recently 
Doctor  Schnyder  has  carried  out  an  enquiry  made 
among  Alpine  climbers.  Now  in  climbing  Alpine  peaks 
a man  must  be  at  his  very  best.  He  must  be  alert, 
his  muscle  supple  and  trained,  his  movements  sure  and 
purposeful,  and  his  capacity  for  endurance  great. 
Among  these  Alpine  climbers  there  was  found  an  over- 
whelming opinion  against  the  use  of  alcohol  before  or 
during  a climb.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Imhof 
of  Zurich,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical.  “ Formerly, 
persuaded,  as  many  others,  of  the  utility  of  alcohol,  I 
carried  wine  in  my  climbs.  To  tell  the  truth  this  divine 
nectar,  drunk  on  the  summit,  has  never  appeared  agree- 
able to  me,  and  I soon  considered  that  its  stimulant 
action  was  only  temporary  and  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  imagination,  and  that  there  was  always  a subse- 
quent depression  of  correspondingly  greater  magnitude. 
For  that  reason  many  of  my  friends  and  myself  have 
completely  given  up  the  use  of  alcohol  in  climbing. 
In  particular,  in  difficult  places  demanding  the  entire 
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mastery  of  one’s  physical  and  moral  forces,  the  aid  one 
imagines  that  one  has  in  alcohol  may  have  dire  conse- 
quences. Who  knows  how  many  accidents  would  not 
have  happened  if  the  clearness  of  mind  and  the  muscular 
force  had  not  been  diminished  by  the  use  of  even  a 
moderate  quantity  of  alcohol?  ” This  curious  effect  on 
the  individual  himself,  causing  him  to  believe  that  he 
is  really  doing  a thing  better  than  before,  whereas 
instruments  demonstrated  the  contrary,  was  noticeable 
in  all  Kraepelin’s  experiments. 

We  turn  in  the  second  place  to  the  effect  of  alcohol 
in  larger  quantities  or  when  long  continued,  which  is 
permanently  to  damage  the  cell,  causing  it  to  degenerate 
and  thus  producing  disease.  It  is  upon  the  cells  with 
the  most  useful  duties  to  perform  that  alcohol  acts — 
the  cells  of  the  liver,  the  kidney,  and  more  particularly 
those  of  the  brain.  If  very  large  quantities  of  alcohol 
are  taken  for  some  time  we  find  after  death  that  the 
liver  cells  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  If  the 
process  be  prolonged  by  the  taking  of  repeated  small 
-doses,  the  place  of  the  degenerated  liver  cells  is  taken 
by  fibrous  tissue  cells  which  are  not  so  much  affected 
by  the  poison,  but  which  are  utterly  useless  for  carrying 
out  the  work  which  the  liver  cells  have  to  do.  The 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  brain  cells.  The  effect 
of  large  doses  is  to  cause  rapid  degeneration  of  the  cells 
which  are  concerned  in  thinking  and  moving,  with  the 
result  that  the  individual  becomes  insane.  The  effect 
of  small  quantities,  long  continued,  is  slow  degeneration 
of  the  thinking  cells  and  their  replacement  by  useless 
cells  forming  scar  tissue.  Exactly  the  same  process  is 
seen  in  other  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  these  changes  in  the 
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cells  are,  in  part  at  any  rate,  due  to  other  causes  than 
the  taking  of  alcohol,  but  that  alcohol  of  itself  does 
produce  such  effects  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
all  these  various  effects  can  be  produced  in  animals  by 
giving  them  alcohol. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  cells 
concerned  in  the  defence  of  the  body.  Again  this  is 
to  interfere  with  their  action,  so  that  individuals  who 
take  alcohol  in  excess  are  notoriously  more  liable  to 
disease. 

Experiments  upon  animals  bear  this  out.  Alcohol  has 
been  found  to  interfere  with  the  protection  of  animals 
against  diseases.  The  explanation  of  this  has  been 
found  to  be  due  to  the  paralysis  of  those  cells  which 
are  the  defenders  of  the  body  against  disease.  Investi- 
gations upon  man  show  the  same  thing.  There  are 
certain  materials  in  the  fluid  of  the  blood,  known  as 
immune  bodies  and  complements  (see  Prof.  Wood- 
head’s  address),  which  are  concerned  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  bacteria.  It  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Laitinen 
that  the  production  of  these  defensive  materials  is  inter- 
fered with  by  the  presence  of  even  small  quantities  of 
alcohol.  These  materials,  it  is  believed,  are  produced 
from  cells,  so  that  this  interference  of  alcohol  with  the 
protection  of  the  body  against  disease  may  all  be  put 
down  to  its  poisonous  action  upon  cells. 

When  I was  in  Paris  a few  summers  ago,  during  the 
hot  weather,  there  was  a great  deal  of  sickness.  The 
daily  paper,  the  Matin,  published,  in  large  print,  advice 
and  warning  to  mothers  of  families.  The  notice  was 
written  and  signed  by  a professor  of  the  University, 
and  also  by  the  Director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  It 
contained  these  words  : “ Alcoholic  habits  predispose  to 
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all  forms  of  disease  and  aggravate  them.”  Very 
shortly  afterwards,  I attended  the  International  Congress 
on  Tuberculosis  in  the  same  city.  At  the  closing  meet- 
ing, in  the  presence  of  three  thousand  scientists  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  a number  of  resolutions  were 
submitted  to  the  members.  The  one  which  was  carried 
with  greatest  applause  ran  as  follows  : — 11  That  in  view 
of  the  close  connection  between  alcoholism  and  tubercu- 
losis, this  Congress  strongly  recommends  that  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis  be  combined  with  the  campaign 
against  alcoholism.”  As  a matter  of  fact  that  pledge 
is  being  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  medical  profession. 
A friend  of  mine,  a Paris  doctor,  told  me  the  other 
day  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  markedly  on 
the  decrease  in  France.  As  evidence  that  the  Profession 
in  this  country  is  doing  their  duty  we  have  the  splendid 
series  of  meetings  held  in  Birmingham  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood to-day. 

Now  why  is  it  that  doctors  take  up  this  attitude — 
that  alcohol  renders  individuals  more  liable  to  disease  ? 
Again  it  is  a matter  of  experience  and  experiment. 
Experience  tells  them  that  their  patients  who  take  much 
alcohol  are  more  liable  to  disease.  Statistics  support 
this  very  strongly.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  marked 
difference  in  life  prospects  between  abstainers  and  non- 
abstainers? It  is  simply  a demonstration  of  this  fact, 
that  the  non-abstainers  are  more  liable  to  disease. 
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Intemperance:  Its  Cause  and 
Prevention. 

BY 

ELIZABETH  J.  MOFFETT,  B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTOR,  SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

TAR.  MOFFETT  laid  especial  stress  on  the  injury 
-L''  and  misery  inflicted  by  drunkards  on  their  own 
children.  She  finds  in  her  experience  as  Medical  School 
Inspector  that  nearly  all  cases  of  persistent  child  neglect 
are  connected  with  drink,  and  considers  that  we  ought 
to  have  power  to  remove  children  from  persistently 
drunken  and  neglectful  parents  on  whom  repeated 
cautions  and  even  imprisonments  have  no  effect.  Parlia- 
ment has  passed  various  Acts  for  the  protection  of 
children,  but  these  Acts  “ fail  us  utterly  in  the  worst 
cases  ” of  cruelty  and  neglect. 

The  close  connection  between  alcoholism  and  feeble- 
mindedness was  dwelt  upon.  Dr.  Branthwaite  (H.M. 
Inspector  of  Inebriate  Homes)  states  that  of  chronic 
inebriates  at  least  sixty  per  cent,  are  feeble-minded. 
This  most  important  fact  has  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Tredgold  (Medical  Expert  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Feeble-minded  and  Physician 
to  the  Littleton  Home  for  Defective  Children),  who 
finds  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  parents  of  feeble- 
minded children  are  alcoholic. 
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The  feeble-minded  lack  self-control,  and  in  conse- 
quence give  way  to  drink  and  to  other  vices  and  crimes. 
The  State  ought  to  take  charge  of  them  for  their  own 
sake,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  community,  it  ought  to 
prevent  their  marrying  and  handing  on  their  mental 
inefficiency  to  the  next  generation. 


For  the  Children’s  Sake. 

BY 

GEORGE  MORGAN,  f.r.c.s. 

SENIOR  SURGEON  TO  THE  BRIGHTON  CHILDREN’S  HOSPITAL. 

I HAVE  come  to  plead  for  the  little  children,  the 
little  children  who  cannot  plead  for  themselves. 
The  children,  who  will  one  day  be  the  citizens  of  this 
great  city,  the  men  and  women  of  this  vast  empire, 
for  to  a great  degree,  possibly  even  greater  than  you 
suppose,  their  future  depends  on  their  present.  A 
vicious  environment,  inimical  to  the  physical  and  moral 
development  of  the  child,  may  mean  in  the  future,  will 
mean  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a hunchback  or 
a hooligan,  a physical  weakling  or  a moral  leper.  You 
may  remind  me  that  environment  is  but  one  of  the  great 
factors  accounting  for  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
health  or  disease.  I am  conscious  that  this  is  true, 
and  would  not  have  you  altogether  lose  sight  of 
the  powerful  part  played  by  heredity.  But  heredity  is 
too  vast  a subject  to  discuss  this  afternoon,  for  the 
thirty  minutes  you  have  allotted  to  me,  and  I shall  con- 
fine myself  to  the  influence  alcohol  plays  in  child  life 
in  moulding  future  tastes  and  habits.  I will,  however, 
say  in  passing  it  is  unwise  to  over-emphasise  the  deter- 
mining power  of  heredity.  Hundreds  have  inherited 
the  tendency  to  phthisis,  but  have  never  contracted  that 
fell  disease.  Similarly  there  are  many  who  have 
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inherited  the  taste  for  strong  drinks  and  have  been  born 
with  a bias  towards  drunkenness,  but  who,  through  the 
judicious  influence  of  relative  or  friend,  have  cut  off 
the  terrible  entail.  They  have  escaped  from  the  marshes 
of  alcoholism  to  the  summer  uplands  of  sobriety.  Many 
cases  rise  to  my  mind  which  I could  cite  in  support  of 
this  thesis.  I will  mention  one,  the  details  of  which 
are  well  known  to  me.  A lady  married  an  alcoholic 
gentleman,  who  had  imbibed  freely  from  early  man- 
hood, and  became  a drunkard  shortly  after  marriage. 
The  two  boys  inherited  his  alcoholic  bias,  but  the 
judicious  mother,  realising  that  the  taste  for  drink  was 
in  their  blood,  most  carefully  shielded  them  from  tasting 
it,  and  many  a time,  when  their  father  lay  drunk,  she 
pointed  out  to  them  the  effects  of  alcohol.  The  two 
boys  grew  to  manhood  and  took  high  positions  in  life, 
but,  though  their  health  was  damaged  by  their  inherit- 
ance, they  remained  abstainers  and  temperance  workers. 

The  two  facts  then,  which  are  potent  for  weal  or  woe 
to  future  generations,  are  heredity  and  environment, 
or  “ nature  and  nurture.”  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
influence  of  the  one  is  in  all  cases  more  potent  than 
the  other.  To  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  the  voice 
of  heredity  is  final,  and  its  edict  irrevocable,  is 
mischievous  pessimism.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say 
that  the  doings  of  “ nature  ” can  in  all  cases  be  undone 
by  “ nurture  ” is  too  optimistic.  This,  however,  may 
be  said,  that  the  inherited  tendencies  can  be  modified 
by  the  influences  of  the  surroundings. 

Now  whither  does  this  statement  of  general  principles 
tend,  as  regards  the  subject  of  my  address;  and  how 
is  the  temperance  cause  helped  or  hindered  by  these 
two  forces? 
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At  this  point,  may  I remind  you  of  the  passage  your 
secretary  read  to  us  from  St.  Mark  ix.  The  details 
of  the  story  are  so  graphic,  and  so  true  to  experience, 
that  the  suffering  child  is  at  once  recognised  as  the 
subject  of  epilepsy;  but  the  point  I wish  you  specially 
to  note  is  the  question  Jesus  Christ  asked  the  father, 
“How  long  has  he  been  like  this?”  And  the  father’s 
reply,  “ From  childhood.”  You  will  recognise  this 
question  as  the  one  you  are  always  asked,  when  you 
take  your  children  to  the  hospital,  or  you  yourselves 
visit  a doctor.  Christ’s  question  carried  the  father’s 
mind  back  to  the  boy’s  childhood,  and  recalled  some 
incident,  perhaps,  long  forgotten.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  the  troublesome  malady  started  in  childhood  or 
infancy. 

When  I remind  you  that  very  many  of  the  most 
hopeless  cases  of  drunkenness  started  in  childhood  or 
youth,  you  will  see  I am  making  the  strongest  possible 
appeal  to  you  in  begging  you,  for  your  children’s  sake, 
to  banish  all  alcoholic  drinks  from  your  sideboard  and 
your  table.  Some  of  you  may  have  grown  accustomed 
to  the  daily  use  of  strong  drinks,  and  you  look  forward, 
day  by  day,  to  their  temporary  stimulation,  and  if  I 
were  to  appeal  to  you  to  give  up  these  things,  for 
your  own  sake,  I should  probably  meet  with  little 
success,  but  I am  sure  you  will  hesitate  to  cling  to 
these  things,  when  you  know  that  your  example  is 
imperilling  the  safety  of  your  children.  This  is  no 
imaginary  danger  that  I am  bringing  before  you  in 
making  this  appeal.  Some  time  ago  I made  a list  of 
those  whom  I knew  had  died  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol, 
or  were  now  in  danger  from  the  same  cause.  I was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  great  majority  had  grown 
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accustomed  to  its  use  and  misuse  during  childhood  or 
early  manhood.  Were  it  necessary,  and  time  allowed, 
I could  quote  case  after  case.  Let  me,  however,  put 
before  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  should  expect 
this  result,  then,  if  you  but  look  around  you,  you  will 
find  your  own  experience  confirming  what  philosophy 
has  suggested. 

1.  Youth  is  the  plastic  period.  We  all  know  what 
that  term  means.  It  is  the  time  when  certain  parts  of 
the  brain  are  most  active.  It  is  the  time  of  eager 
questionings.  Those  who  live  with  children  know  full 
well  how  frequently  Why?  Where?  When?  or  other 
interrogatives  are  made  use  of.  Memory  is  most  active 
to  register,  and  reproduce  facts,  words,  rhymes,  and 
impressions  of  sounds  and  tastes,  of  likes  and  dislikes. 
And  so  permanently  are  the  impressions  registered  that 
at  mid-life  or  later  we  know  how  quickly  and  how 
readily  we  can  reproduce  scenes  and  incidents  of  youth, 
whilst  many  of  later  years  have  been  forgotten.  Can 
we  ever  forget  the  little  street  scenes  from  the  nursery 
window,  or  the  trees  that  grew  within  view  ? If  I might 
be  pardoned  a personal  reference,  I would  say  that  one 
of  the  scenes  from  my  nursery  window  had  as  much 
to  do  with  my  being  here  to  address  you  on  temperance 
principles  as  any  other  influence  I know  of.  A Saturday 
scene,  a man  helplessly  drunk,  dragged  along  the  street 
by  a policeman,  whilst  an  infuriated  mob  of  howling 
hooligans  were  doing  all  they  could  to  rescue  the  man 
from  the  policeman.  The  details  of  that  scene,  as  they 
impressed  my  young  brain  at  that  time,  are  easily  re- 
called, likewise  the  sense  of  nausea  the  scene  caused. 

A child’s  mind  is  like  the  sensitive  plate  of  the  camera 
that  photographs  all  within  its  focus;  and  herein  lies 
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the  danger,  that  their  memories  may  be  as  mechanical 
as  the  camera.  A child  has  no  judgment  wherewith 
to  direct  its  selection  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful,  and  to  reject  the  false,  the  evil,  and  the  ugly. 
During  their  childhood  you  must  be  judgment  and 
reason  to  him.  You  must  select  the  picture  and  press 
the  lever.  My  friends,  consider  this  fact  well,  and  tell 
me  if  you  think  it  wise  to  offer  to  children  such  things 
as  wines  and  spirits,  which  may  make  so  deep  an 
impression  on  their  sensitive  brains,  and  may  register 
a taste  so  overpowering  as  to  prove  their  own  undoing 
in  after  years. 

An  Oxford  graduate,  when  he  was  struggling  to  free 
himself  from  the  awful  thraldom  of  drink,  told  me  how 
he  became  a slave  to  its  use.  As  a child  he  was  allowed 
to  drain  the  wine  glasses  after  lunch,  and  sometimes 
after  dinner  too.  The  taste  quickly  made  an  impression 
on  his  brain,  and  he  looked  forward,  day  by  day,  to 
what  he  called  his  great  treat.  When  he  was  but  six- 
teen he  found  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  satisfy 
the  awful  longing.  By  that  time  the  drops  had  become 
a glass,  and  the  glass  sometimes  became  glasses,  and 
he  was  not  quite  seventeen  when  he  was  sent  home  in 
a friend’s  (?)  carriage  helplessly  drunk.  Then  he  began 
an  awful  struggle  to  free  himself  from  his  slavery  by 
hard  application  to  study,  but  he  never  succeeded,  for 
he  would  not  abstain.  When  immoderation  has  become 
an  established  habit,  it  is  as  reasonable  to  expect  to 
conquer  the  evil  by  moderate  drinking  as  it  is  to  put 
out  a fire  by  adding  small  quantities  of  fresh  fuel.  This 
is  not  the  only  case,  nor  the  youngest,  I could  quote 
of  a ruined  career  from  the  same  cause.  A young 
fellow  of  promise  was  expelled  from  a public  school  for 
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repeated  drunkenness,  and  his  father  told  me  he  had 
little  doubt  the  taste  developed  when  a young  child 
through  his  mother  allowing  him  to  drain  the  glasses. 
“ A few  drops  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass;  it’s  so  little.” 
Yes,  so  little,  but  the  occasional  treat  (?)  of  a few 
drops  may  gradually  drift  into  a custom,  and  so  on  to 
an  enthralling  habit.  The  gossamer  thread,  so  fine, 
may  by  repeated  windings  become  a binding  cable. 

I remind  you  of  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the 
child’s  brain,  and  beg  you  to  deny  yourself  for  your 
children’s  sake.  If  they  see  you  taking  your  usual 
potions,  they  will  naturally  expect  it  too,  and  you  can- 
not tell  if  your  child,  when  he  reaches  middle  life,  will 
be  as  moderate  as  you  have  been.  The  stress  of  our 
life  seems  to  be  increasing,  and  possibly,  in  the  future, 
strain  and  fatigue  will  be  felt  more  and  more,  and  it 
is  under  these  conditions  that  the  desire  for  a stimulant 
is  especially  felt;  and  it  is  certainly  under  these  condi- 
tions that  the  use  of  stimulants  reaches  its  highest  point 
of  danger. 

2.  Not  only  is  the  child’s  brain  very  active  as  the 
organ  of  mind,  responding  quickly  to  its  environment, 
but  the  brain  itself,  that  is  its  tissues  and  vessels,  is 
most  sensitive  to  injuries  and  poisons.  This  we  should 
have  expected,  for  all  young  cells  are  very  susceptible 
to  injury.  The  early  leaves  of  Spring,  beautiful  in  their 
stainless  purity,  are  more  easily  affected  by  any  evil 
influence  in  their  surroundings  than  are  the  hardier 
leaves  of  Summer.  And  so  with  the  young  cells  of  a 
child’s  brain.  Alcohol  is  a particularly  potent  poison 
to  young  growing  cells. 

Abundant  observations  and  experiments  have  conclu- 
sively proved  this.  Young  cells  of  the  lowest  organise- 
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tion  are  checked  in  their  development  by  solutions  of 
alcohol,  even  more  dilute  than  one  in  one  thousand. 
If  any  are  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  let 
them  read  “ Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body,”  by  Sir 
Victor  Horsley  and  Dr.  Mary  Sturge.  Now  of  all  the 
cells  in  the  body  of  the  young  child  probably  none  are 
so  complex  and  sensitive,  or  so  vulnerable  to  poisons, 
as  the  cells  of  the  brain,  and  the  practice  of  giving 
small  doses  of  alcohol  to  infants  and  young  children 
is  most  reprehensible,  and  is  fraught  with  very  great 
dangers.  I wish  I could  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  brain,  so  marvellous  in  structure 
and  function.  Think  of  myriads  of  precious  stones 
which,  instead  of  flashing  light  from  their  facets,  send 
thought  and  power  along  their  prolongations  or  poles. 
Think  of  these  precious  stones  (or  brain  cells)  as  isolated 
from  each  other  and  delicately  fixed  in  the  fine  meshes 
of  layer  upon  layer  of  fine  muslin.  In  this  muslin,  as 
we  are  calling  the  supporting  tissue  of  the  brain,  run 
the  blood  vessels,  which  carry  blood  to  nourish  the  cells, 
and  which  carry  alcohol  or  other  poisons,  when  such 
have  been  taken.  These  brain  cells,  or  precious  stones 
as  we  are  calling  them,  are  most  sensitive  to  injury, 
and  the  way  alcohol  acts  upon  them  is  as  follows : It 
causes  a swelling  of  the  fine  gauze,  the  supporting 
tissue,  and  so  brings  pressure  on  the  ultimate  elements 
of  the  brain.  This  pressure  may  only  be  temporary, 
if  the  cause  is  temporary,  but  will  be  permanent  when 
the  blood  is  almost  constantly  impregnated  with  alcohol. 
In  the  short  time  allotted  to  me  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  explain  all  the  dangers  children  may  run  from 
this  cause. 

Let  me  close  this  short  address  by  giving  you  some 
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sound  advice:  Make  your  children  abstainers;  they 

will  run  no  risks  by  being  abstainers ; they  run  grave 
risks  in  learning  the  taste  of  alcohol,  and  from  having 
their  brain  cells  irritated  by  this  poison.  To  mothers, 
I would  say  it  is  safer  to  bear  and  to  suckle  children 
on  abstinence  than  on  alcohol.  And  to  you  fellow  men, 
if  you  decide  to  abandon  the  use  of  alcohol  you  will  not 
only  be  removing  one  of  the  stumbling-blocks  from  the 
children’s  path,  but  I can  assure  you  that  you  your- 
selves will  be  richer  in  substance,  in  strength,  and  in 
spirit. 

May  the  cry  of  the  children,  “ For  pity’s  sake  help 
us  ! ” find  an  entrance  into  your  minds  and  hearts;  and 
may  it  never  be  said  of  your  children,  as  it  may  so 
truthfully  be  said  of  many  in  this  great  city, 

“ Stand  the  little  children 
Blighted  e’er  they  bloom.” 


One  of  England's  Foes. 


BY 


MARY  MURDOCH,  L.R.C.P.  and  S.  Ed. 


SENIOR  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  VICTORIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN,  HULL. 


E hear  sometimes  that  it  would  be  easy  for  foreign 


warships  to  enter  the  Thames  and  capture 


London,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  whole 
country  would  be  subjugated.  And  yet,  even  in  easy, 
happy-go-lucky  England  people  have  still  enough  grit 
to  rouse  themselves  and  get  rid  of  this  open  enemy. 
But  we  have  admitted  into  our  land  and  have  given 
welcome  to  a foe  w’hich  has  devastated  the  country  from 
Land’s  End  to  John  o’  Groats.  This  foe  lives  in  our 
houses,  has  an  honoured  place  at  our  table,  even  some- 
times goes  to  bed  with  us.  It  is  a fact  that  many  doctors 
have  found  empty  whiskey  or  brandy  bottles  in  beds 
or  under  beds  or  in  wardrobes. 

This  enemy  comes  to  us  often  in  the  guise  of  a 
friend  1 Thus,  when  we  are  poor  and  miserable,  it  is 
sometimes  the  only  thing  left  in  the  world  to  give  us 
warmth  and  oblivion ; when  we  are  rich,  we  fancy  it 
increases  temporarily  our  intellectual  power,  and  at  all 
events  gives  an  inward  feeling  of  brilliancy  of  thought 
and  conversation.  In  the  abominable  practice  of 
“ treating,”  which  is  so  common  up  and  down  the 
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country,  many  business  men  look  upon  alcohol  as  their 
friend  which  enables  them  to  complete  a good  bargain. 
If  “treating”  were  given  up  throughout  the  country, 
and  shown  up  to  be  the  unholy  thing  it  is,  the  national 
liquor  bill  would  go  down  enormously  and  business 
would  be  purer  than  it  is  to-day. 

No  wise  surgeon  takes  alcohol  before  performing 
operations;  most  good  surgeons  are  either  total 
abstainers  or  very  sparing  in  their  use  of  alcohol : they 
recognise  their  enemy.  No  good  lawyer  touches  alcohol 
in  the  morning  or  when  he  is  conducting  a serious 
case  : he  knows  how  befuddled  his  brain  will  become, 
and  even  if  there  may  be  temporary  exhilaration  after 
a small  amount  has  been  taken,  the  depression  which 
follows  teaches  him  that  alcohol  is  indeed  his  foe.  No 
good  preacher  or  speaker  will  take  alcohol  before 
delivering  a sermon  or  a speech,  because  although  he 
may  fancy  the  speech  to  be  brilliant  owing  to  the 
temporary  excitation  of  the  brain,  it  is  found  afterwards 
that  there  is  no  sequence  of  thought  in  it,  word  follows 
word  in  confusion,  and  many  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  speech  have  been  left  out. 

The  poor  man  often  drinks  to  relieve  his  misery. 
We  all  remember  the  answer  of  the  man  in  Manchester 
who  had  been  taken  up  as  drunk  and  disorderly.  When 
he  was  brought  up  before  the  magistrate  the  latter 
asked  him  why  he  had  been  so  horribly  drunk  the  night 
before.  His  answer  was,  “ Because  it  was  the  quickest 
way  out  of  Manchester.”  It  meant  to  him  temporary 
oblivion  of  all  the  misery  and  poverty  of  his  life. 

This  enemy  of  ours,  which  finds  its  place  in  the 
majority  of  the  homes  of  England,  in  clubs,  in  hotels, 
in  places  of  amusement,  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself, 
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is  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  mistakes  made  in  life, 
separates  husband  and  wife,  father  and  son,  mother  and 
daughter,  brother  and  sister,  friend  and  friend,  and  is 
the  means  of  leading  its  victims  on  to  other  more 
degrading  vices.  If  alcohol  as  a beverage  could  be 
swept  out  of  England,  public  morality  would  at  once 
take  a higher  and  purer  tone. 

II.— Historical  Survey  of  the  Introduction  of  Drink 

into  England. 

(See  “Alcoholism,”  by  W.  C.  Sullivan,  M.D.) 

III. — Ravages  in  Infancy. 

Any  doctor  who  has  attended  for  years  the  out-patient 
department  of  a Children’s  Hospital  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  devastating  effect  which  alcohol  has  made  on 
the  babies  of  the  nation.  The  alcoholized  blood  of  the 
mother,  which  is  the  nourishment  of  the  unborn  infant, 
seems  to  poison  every  one  of  its  organs.  When  born 
it  is  puny,  fretful,  shrivelled-up,  and  wailing,  possibly 
feeble-minded  or  an  idiot,  and  fortunately  very  often 
goes  to  swell  the  infant  mortality  rate.  I say  fortunately, 
because  a baby  born  with  such  low  vitality  could  never 
be  a strong  or  healthy  citizen.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  alcohol  administered  to  the  mother  half-an-hour 
before  the  baby  is  born  can  be  recovered  from  the  body 
of  the  baby  soon  after  birth — so  close  is  the  connection 
between  mother  and  child.  Is  it  not  natural  that  a 
baby  born  into  such  a home  where  alcohol  is  considered 
“a  gift  of  the  gods”  should  be  taught  very  early  in 
its  life  the  effects  of  alcohol  ? When  it  cries,  the  mother 
puts  brandy  or  gin  into  its  feeding  bottle,  and  the  baby 
sleeps  on  until  very  often  it  passes  on  into  the  sleep 
of  death.  If  it  does  not  die,  it  craves  for  more  and 
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more  of  the  drug,  and  if  it  has  enough  vigour  to  resist 
the  effects,  it  passes  rapidly  through  the  stages  which 
occur  in  the  adult  habitual  drinker’s  life.  The  kidneys 
are  affected,  the  liver  becomes  so  hard  and  large  that 
it  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
body,  the  heart  becomes  diseased,  the  flesh  disappears 
until  it  seems  as  if  the  skin  were  stretched  tightly  over 
a skeleton.  The  baby  dies  generally  of  malnutrition, 
but  it  may  be  carried  off  by  some  disease  of  any  of 
the  organs  affected,  including  the  brain. 

Infants  who  are  breast-fed  and  are  nursed  by  mothers 
who  take  alcohol  are  especially  liable  to  convulsions, 
and  are  very  fretful  and  irritable.  These  symptoms  dis- 
appear if  the  mother  entirely  gives  up  alcohol  and  drinks 
plenty  of  milk  instead.  The  giving  of  stout  to  nursing 
mothers  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  fallacies.  For 
after  beginning  to  take  stout,  the  milk  often  disappears 
in  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  or  becomes  so  poor  in 
quality  that  the  infant  shows  all  the  signs  of  bad 
nourishment.  It  is  astonishing  that  even  total  abstainers 
are  induced  to  take  stout  in  this  way,  under  the  delusion 
that  the  milk  will  thus  become  better  in  quality. 

IV. — In  Girlhood  and  Boyhood. 

The  growth  of  the  baby  into  the  girl  or  boy  is  a very 
rapid  process,  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  multi- 
plying at  an  astonishing  rate.  The  strain  of  growth 
upon  children  is  great,  and  so  they  require  very  careful 
watching.  It  is  most  essential  that  they  should  have 
plenty  of  good  food,  plenty  of  sleep,  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine, and  above  all  it  is  important  that  no  poisons 
should  enter  the  body  of  a child.  It  is  well  known  that 
alcohol  is  a protoplasmic  poison.  The  cells  of  the  child’s 
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body  make  up  a mass  of  active  protoplasm  ; so  that  by 
giving  alcohol  to  a child  this  activity  is  checked,  the 
stomach  is  no  longer  able  to  digest  the  food,  and  the 
child  becomes  weak  and  stunted  in  frame  with  a more 
or  less  enfeebled  mind.  School  children,  whose  parents 
give  them  alcohol,  are  always  backward  in  class,  they 
are  apathetic,  and  especially  behind  in  arithmetic.  The 
poor  young  nerve-cells  are  being  restricted  in  their 
growth,  and  if  the  poison  is  not  stopped,  the  child  grows 
up  into  a feeble  member  of  society,  or  falls  a ready 
victim  to  tuberculosis  or  some  other  infectious  disease. 
The  taking  of  alcohol  by  children  renders  them  specially 
liable  to  the  contracting  of  infectious  diseases.  Again, 
the  habitual  daily  taking  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol 
affects  the  liver  profoundly.  In  my  long  connection 
with  a Children’s  Hospital  I have  had  many  cases  of 
enlargement  and  toughening  of  the  liver,  sometimes 
with  dropsy  and  sometimes  without.  Some  of  these 
children  recover,  when  the  poison  is  stopped,  but  most 
of  them  retain  a permanent  impairment  of  the  liver. 
This  was  well  brought  out  by  Sir  Thomas  Barlow  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
on  Physical  Deterioration,  but  as  he  remarked,  “ It  is 
immensely  difficult  to  give  statistics,  but  easy  to  give 
illustrations.” 


V. — Ravages  in  Youth. 

Youth  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  stages 
of  life,  because,  during  adolescence,  the  habits  of  a life- 
time are  formed,  and  as  a rule  it  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  give  them  up.  Therefore,  we  must  call  upon  all 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  England  to  warn  their  grow- 
ing sons  and  daughters  against  this  foe  in  our  midst, 
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to  teach  them  the  importance  of  abstaining  from  alcohol. 
Many  a career  of  bright  promise  at  Eton,  Rugby,  or 
any  of  the  great  public  schools,  and  later  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  any  great  centre  of  learning,  has  been 
cut  off  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  alcohol.  1 he 
evil  begins  at  the  public  schools  and  universities,  where 
it  is  considered  manly  to  “stand  up  to  your  liquor,’’ 
and  the  habit  of  daily  beer-drinking  is  founded.  One 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  schoolboys,  Dr.  Clement 
Dukes,  says,  “ Beer  is  a drug  which  deadens  the  will- 
power and  excites  the  animal  instincts  of  the  young; 
its  relation  therefore  to  immorality  is  most  momentous.” 

The  father  who  had  been  through  the  same  mill  as 
his  son  ought  surely  to  have  warned  the  boy  before  he 
left  home,  instead  of  saying  carelessly,  “ Let  the  boy 
fight  his  way  through.”  Does  the  father  not  know  that 
he  might  have  fought  his  own  way  better  if  he  had 
been  warned,  and  that  he  is  now  suffering  from  a 
diseased  liver  or  kidneys,  left  as  a remembrance  of  his 
youthful  excesses?  Is  it  not  rather  terrible  to  think 
that  all  our  great  public  men  have  been  through  these 
experiences,  and  yet  the  health  and  morality  of  the 
nation  are  being  sapped  in  this  way? 

I should  like  to  sound  a note  of  warning  against  the 
giving  of  champagne  at  balls  and  dances  to  young  men 
and  women.  It  excites  them  unnecessarily,  many 
foolish  words  are  spoken,  and  there  is  much  mental 
and  bodily  disorganisation  the  next  day.  The  healthy 
exercise  of  dancing  is  thus  degraded,  and  often  becomes 
an  unseemly  romp. 

Although  intemperance  is  less  common  amongst 
young  women  than  young  men,  there  are  a few  women 
students  in  the  colleges  who  think  a small  amount  of 
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wine  taken  at  meal-times  helps  them.  But  this  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a life-long  habit  and  the  impair- 
ment of  brilliant  mental  faculties.  It  is  most  dangerous 
for  young  women  and  girls  to  take  alcohol  because 
they  have  many  trials  to  meet  in  life,  and  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  them  with  a healthy,  unpoisoned  body. 

The  dangers  which  beset  the  rich  are  much  aggra- 
vated amongst  the  poor.  When  we  think  of  their 
unhealthy  crowded  houses,  or  of  a whole  family  herded 
together  in  one  stuffy  room,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 
young  man  seeking  some  pleasure  in  the  streets,  and 
when  there,  being  tempted  by  the  allurements  and 
welcome  lights  of  the  gin-palace.  There  he  finds  a 
shelter  and  a cheap  evening’s  entertainment,  and  the 
few  coins  in  his  pocket  are  exchanged  for  a liquor  which 
makes  him  at  least  temporarily  happy.  And  there  he 
goes  night  after  night  as  long  as  he  has  a penny,  and 
the  habit  of  drinking  is  formed,  and  he  does  not  know 
that  the  lassitude  that  comes  in  the  morning  is  the 
inevitable  depression  caused  by  the  fluid  which  he  thinks 
almost  divine.  By  slow  degrees,  he  becomes  careless 
in  his  work,  inaccurate  and  shifty,  and  eventually  joins 
the  army  of  the  unemployed. 

When  the  young  women  of  the  poorer  classes  frequent 
public-houses,  they  get  excited  with  a small  amount  of 
alcohol,  and  so  we  get  the  sight  so  common  in  our 
great  cities  of  young  men  and  maidens  chasing  one 
another  in  the  streets,  or  reeling  along  together  with 
arms  interlocked.  And  this  leads  on  to  a laxity  of  morals 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  to  the 
acquirement  of  loathsome  diseases  which  constitute  a 
life-long  misery. 
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The  enormous  increase  in  the  formation  of  clubs,  both 
for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  is  a grave  source  of  danger 
for  the  modern  young  man.  There  he  can  drink 
quietly  as  much  as  he  has  money  to  pay  for.  If  the 
drinking  of  alcohol  could  be  restricted,  or  better  still, 
be  swept  out  of  every  club  in  the  land,  much  would  be 
done  to  restore  the  manhood  of  the  nation  to  health 
and  vigour. 

The  period  of  youth  ought  to  be  reserved  entirely 
for  the  growth  and  development  of  all  the  organs  and 
functions  of  the  body,  a growth  which  is  retarded  by 
even  two  or  three  daily  glasses  of  beer,  or  its  equivalent 
in  wine  or  spirits. 

VI. — Ravages  in  Manhood  and  Womanhood. 

If  self-control  has  been  lost  during  youth,  alcoholism 
as  a disease  begins  to  show  its  results  on  the  health 
of  the  grown  man  or  woman.  Between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  fifty,  unless  the  habit  is  checked,  the 
body  of  the  victim  shows  more  and  more  as  the  years 
pass  on  the  ravages  which  alcohol  has  made  on  it. 

What  changes  do  we  find  ? 

1.  Changes  in  the  brain,  leading  to  melancholia  and 
suicide. 

2.  Changes  in  the  liver. 

3.  Changes  in  the  kidneys,  leading  to  Bright’s 
Disease. 

4.  Changes  in  the  blood,  leading  to  various  diseases. 

5.  Changes  in  the  heart  and  circulation. 

[The  writer  describes  at  some  length  the  above 
changes,  and  acknowledges  as  her  source,  “ Alcohol  and 
the  Human  Body  ” (Horsley  and  Sturge),  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader. — Ed.] 
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VII. — Methods  of  Defence. 

Against  this  deadly  foe  of  ours,  we  ought  to  have  a 
big  army  composed  of  many  regiments.  I have  only 
time  now  to  enumerate  briefly  what  methods  we  ought 
to  employ. 

1.  Parental  teaching  from  the  very  outset  of  life,  and 
better  still,  parental  example  of  total  abstinence. 

2.  Compulsory  teaching  of  Temperance  and  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  alcohol  in  all  schools  and  Sunday 
Schools. 

3-  Better  housing  for  the  poorer  classes  and  the  pull- 
ing down  of  all  slum  property. 

4.  Better  sanitation  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

5.  No  sweated  industry.  Every  man  and  woman  to 
have  a living  wage.  The  capitalist  who  grinds  the  very 
lives  out  of  the  working-classes  is  largely  responsible 
for  industrial  alcoholism. 

6.  Sunday  closing  of  public-houses  all  over  the 
kingdom. 

7.  The  erection  of  large,  well-lighted,  well-ventilated 
palaces  for  the  people,  vying  with  the  gin-palaces  in 
their  power  of  attraction,  where  not  one  drop  of  alcohol 
can  be  bought,  where  the  daily  papers  may  be  read, 
and  games  of  skill,  such  as  billiards,  may  be  played. 
These  might  be  built  by  the  employers  of  labour  out 
of  their  large  profits. 

8.  Free  baths  for  the  people  erected  by  the  municipal 
authorities. 

9.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

10.  Good  and  unadulterated  food.  Systematic  in- 
struction of  the  people  as  to  the  proper  kind  of  food 
they  should  eat. 
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11.  Good  cooking.  There  are  fortunes  to  be  made 
if  women  of  brains  would  make  a profession  of  cooking. 

12.  More  leisure  for  the  mothers  of  the  working-class 
households.  This  would  be  obtained  by  the  paying  of 
higher  wages. 

13.  Co-operative  kitchens.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  a 
whole  ox  and  to  roast  it  at  one  big  fire  than  to  buy 
one  hundred  joints  and  roast  them  in  one  hundred  little 
kitchens. 

14.  Local  option.  Surely  the  inhabitants  of  a district 
ought  to  be  given  the  power  to  choose  whether  licences 
to  sell  liquor  should  be  granted  or  not.  We  have  the 
example  of  Scandinavia  before  us  to  prove  that  local 
option  has  transformed  these  countries  from  the  most 
drunken  to  the  most  sober  in  Europe. 

By  these  and  other  methods  of  defence,  we  shall  be 
able  in  time  to  drive  this  foe  from  our  shores,  and  live 
peaceful,  healthy,  sober  lives. 


The  Pleasures  of  Abstinence. 


OT  all  is  gold  that  glitters,”  and  neither  is  every- 


thing labelled  “ pleasure  ” a source  of  real  and 
lasting  joy.  The  ‘‘hall  mark”  of  pleasure — purity — is 
innocence.  No  sorrowing  regret,  no  anguish  of  soul, 
no  blighted  lives,  no  prison  bars  or  prison  scaffold 
follow  from  pleasure  “ pure  and  undefiled.”  True 
pleasure  only  brings  happiness,  but  also  leaves  sweet 
memories  behind.  But  much  that  is  called  “ pleasure  ” 
in  modern  society,  plebeian  or  patrician,  is  associated 
with  the  vices,  great  and  small,  of  the  lower  world.  The 
fleeting  gratification  of  a depraved  appetite,  or  any  form 
of  sensual  lust,  is  not  genuine  pleasure,  but  rather  a 
galling  poison  which  pollutes  the  very  fountain  of  life, 
and  only  leaves  cloying  bitterness  and  misery  in  its 


The  dictionary  tells  us  that  pleasure  is  ‘‘an  agreeable 
sensation  resulting  from  or  accompanying  normal  or 
healthy  action  of  the  physical  powers  or  organism  ” 
(italics  mine).  Conversely,  all  sensations,  no  matter 
what  you  may  call  them,  which  result  from  abnormal 
or  unhealthy  action  of  the  physical  powers  can  only  be 
counterfeits  as  far  as  pleasure  is  concerned.  Let  us 
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recognise  the  real  meaning  of  this  statement,  and  under- 
stand that  genuine  pleasure  always  has  a wholesome, 
exhilarating  effect,  which  lightens  the  heavy  burden  and 
smooths  the  path  of  daily  life,  benefiting  not  only  our- 
selves but  also  our  fellow  creatures.  But  the  gratifica- 
tion accompanying  the  grosser  pleasures  is  a grim 
failure,  and  may  even  result  in  theft,  assaults,  murder, 
suicide,  ruin  of  home  and  character,  and  destruction  of 
family  life. 

The  full  possession  of  self-control  is  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  in  life.  In  Holy  Writ  we  read,  “ He 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  [is  better]  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city.”  To  be  independent,  to  enjoy  full  freedom,  to  be 
master  and  not  slave,  ‘‘is  a joy  for  ever.”  To  hold 
complete  command  over  the  body  and  not  be  in  bondage 
to  some  pernicious  habit  gives  a new  zest  and  new 
pleasure  each  day. 

Think  of  the  millions  of  money  wasted  in  gratifying 
the  taste  or  craving  for  alcohol  alone  ! Think  of  the 
thousands,  aye,  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  where, 
through  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  vices  of  one  kind 
or  another  abound,  and  pure  pleasure  seldom  enters  ! 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Lediard,  “ What  does  it  matter 
if  the  children  are  sent  out  of  the  way  and  told  to 
keep  quiet  because  father  has  come  home  the  worse  for 
drink?”  He  must  have  his  pleasure  (?).  Pleasures 
of  strong  drink!  Just  as  well  talk  of  the  pleasures  of 
opium  or  cocaine.  Grim  pleasure  that  which  punishes 
the  poor  victim  himself  with  harrowing  remorse,  and 
finally  converts  his  home  into  hell.  Surely  a happy 
home  where  love  abounds  and  harmony  prevails,  where 
the  wife  and  children  welcome  the  home-coming  of 
father  with  gladsome  cheer  and  sparkling  laughter, 
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where  “water,  pure  water’’  is  the  drink  of  young  and 
old,  this  is  pleasure  more  precious  than  rubies. 

One  of  the  distinctive  pleasures  of  abstinence  is  a 
long,  healthy  and  happy  life.  Those  who  indulge  in 
strong  drink,  even  though  moderately,  must  realise  that 
by  so  doing  they  not  only  shorten  their  lives,  but  also 
multiply  sickness  and  disease,  distress  and  misery. 
Gout,  rheumatism,  Bright’s  disease,  insanity,  and  a 
long  list  of  other  disorders  are  largely  brought  on 
through  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Furthermore, 
it  is  unanimously  agreed  that  if  a total  abstainer  falls 
ill  with  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  almost  any  other 
disease,  he  has  a far  better  chance  for  a successful 
recovery  than  the  non-abstainer.  If  the  brewer  or  public 
house  keeper  tells  you  a different  tale  he  is  misrepre- 
senting the  truth.  He,  and  indeed  anyone  who  is 
directly  or  indirectly  associated  with  the  trade,  either 
through  his  pocket  or  his  stomach,  is  a biassed  witness 
and  not  capable  of  judging  rightly. 

To  have  pleasure,  to  be  happy,  to  enjoy  life — this  is 
the  strong  desire  of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  and 
one  that  is  attainable  if  rightly  pursued,  for  I believe 
with  Hilty  that  “ happiness  can  be  found,”  but  not 
by  following  any  “devious,  crooked  path,”  or  mort- 
gaging future  happiness  of  one’s  self,  and  often  that 
of  father,  mother,  wife  or  children,  by  yielding  to 
Bacchanalian  temptations.  No,  for  the  straight  path 
of  virtue  and  self-denial  is  also  the  true  path  of  pleasure, 
and  happy  is  he  who  has  moral  backbone  to  decline 
drink,  and  turn  from  the  temptation,  who  prefers  steady 
nerves,  a well-balanced  brain,  a clean,  healthy  life  and 
a clear  conscience,  who  spends  all  his  earnings  in  pro- 
viding for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  his  family,  and 
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unselfishly  shares  all  his  pleasures  with  wife  and 
children.  “ And  he  shall  be  like  a tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his 
season;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither;  and  whatsoever 
he  doeth  shall  prosper.” 


Temperance  and  Common 
Sense. 

BY 

HERBERT  J.  PATERSON, 

M.C.,  M.A.,  M.B.  (Cantab),  F.R.C.S. 

MR.  HERBERT  J.  PATERSON  reviewed  the 
scientific  evidence  in  favour  of  total  abstinence, 
and  quoted  striking  figures  from  the  last  report  of  the 
Sceptre  Life  Assurance  Company.  In  this  Company 
the  assured  are  divided  into  two  sections,  non-abstainers 
and  abstainers,  and  the  difference  in  the  death  rate  in 
the  two  sections  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  non- 
abstainers’  section  the  actual  deaths  amounted  to 
seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  the  expected  deaths,  while  in 
the  abstainers’  section  the  actual  deaths  were  only  fifty- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  expected  deaths.  This  is  a solid 
fact  which  no  amount  of  arguing  can  get  round,  and 
shows  that  total  abstinence  at  least  predisposes  to 
longevity. 

Mr.  Paterson  pointed  out  that  many  who  agree  that 
alcohol  is  unnecessary  and  inadvisable  for  persons 
enjoying  good  health,  think  otherwise  with  regard  to 
its  necessity  in  disease.  Such  an  attitude  is  not  justified 
by  medical  experience.  He  referred  to  his  connection 
with  the  London  Temperance  Hospital,  which  was 
founded  in  1873  to  test  the  treatment  of  medical  and 
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surgical  cases  without  the  use  of  alcohol  as  ordinarily 
prescribed.  In  its  early  days  the  Hospital  was  the 
subject  of  much  ridicule  and  no  little  abuse.  It  was 
even  suggested  that  a special  cemetery  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  reception  of  the  patients  who  had  been 
treated  within  its  walls.  This  anticipation  has  not  been 
realised.  Although  the  medical  staff  have,  and  always 
have  had,  full  liberty  to  prescribe  alcohol  when  they 
consider  it  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  patients, 
they  have  had  occasion  to  use  this  discretion  in  only 
eighty-one  cases  during  a period  of  over  thirty-five 
years.  In  other  words  alcohol  has  been  prescribed  in 
only  0.28  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  which  have  been 
treated  within  the  walls  of  the  Hospital.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  mortality  rate  has  been  7.6 
per  cent.,  a mortality  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
that  of  any  other  General  Hospital  in  London.  The 
experience  of  the  work  done  in  the  London  Temperance 
Hospital  shows  that  disease  can  be  treated  as  well  with- 
out as  with  the  routine  use  of  alcohol.  More  than  this, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  establish.  The  truth  of  this  pro- 
position is  gradually  being  realised,  for  the  amount  of 
alcohol  administered  in  the  London  Hospitals  has  been 
markedly  diminished  during  the  past  twenty  years.  In 
health  or  in  sickness  alcohol  is  at  best  a superfluous 
luxury,  and  putting  the  matter  from  the  lowest  point  of 
view,  that  of  our  own  interest,  unless  we  are  utterly 
to  disregard  the  teaching  of  science  and  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  our  safest  and  wisest  course  is  total 
abstinence. 


A Link  of  Lead. 

BY 

G.  BASIL  PRICE,  m.d.,  m.r.c.p. 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  VICE-PRINCIPAL  OF 
LIVINGSTONE  COLLEGE. 

SOME  years  ago  I was  off  the  coast  of  the  Faroe 
Islands,  in  a smack  of  seventy  tons.  We  had 
strong  winds  and  bad  weather,  and  though  the  vessel 
was  anchored  we  began  to  drift  in  an  alarming  way 
towards  the  rocky  shore.  One  anchor  was  not  con- 
sidered safe,  but  when  a second  was  dropped  the  chains 
held,  and  safety  was  secured. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  : Supposing  there  had 
been  in  those  chains  a link  of  lead,  or  some  other  soft 
metal,  it  would  have  looked  just  like  the  strong  iron 
links  in  appearance,  and  nobody  would  have  known  the 
difference  until  they  came  to  put  the  chains  to  the  test 
of  throwing  down  the  anchors.  We  should  have  been 
sailing  all  the  time  under  a false  sense  of  security,  for 
we  believed  in  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  chains, 
whereas  it  only  required  one  weak  link  to  bring  disaster 
upon  us. 

The  above  suggestion  of  one  weak  link  in  the  chain 
brings  before  our  minds  three  points  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  alcohol : — 

i.  Misplaced  belief. 

2.  Failure  when  tested. 

3.  Disaster  as  a result. 
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I. — Misplaced  Belief. 

It  is  currently  believed  by  many  that  alcohol  is  an 
aid  to  physical  and  mental  work,  and  stimulates  the 
brain.  Many  people  say  things  that  are  not  proved, 
but  which  they  would  like  to  be  true,  and  they  often 
say  that  alcohol  helps  them,  when  the  real  truth  is  that 
they  take  it  because  they  like  it,  and  it  momentarily 
“whips”  them  up,  and  dulls  their  sensibility.  But 
such  people  do  not  properly  test  their  work,  or  them- 
selves, whilst  under  its  influence,  nor  do  they  consider 
what  the  use  of  the  alcoholic  “stimulants”  costs  them 
ultimately,  in  loss  of  bodily  health. 

Again,  belief  is  often  placed  in  alcohol  unwisely, 
because  it  has  the  power  of  enabling  people  to  put  forth 
unusual  effort;  this  effort  really  being  quite  temporary. 
No  account  is  taken  of  the  prolonged  subsequent 
exhaustion,  which  is  largely  an  alcoholic  exhaustion  and 
for  which  alcohol  ought  to  be  blamed.  Other  agencies 
besides  alcohol  may  momentarily  call  forth  unusual 
effort,  followed  by  corresponding  exhaustion  afterwards. 
For  example,  a very  tired  man  suddenly  finding  himself 
pursued  by  a bull,  will  run  away  at  a great  pace,  but 
of  course  exhaustion  follows.  This  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  question  of  fatigue.  What 
is  fatigue?  It  is  nature’s  warning  that  rest  is  needed. 
The  belief  that  fatigue  can  be  really  banished  by  alcohol 
is  another  instance  of  misplaced  belief.  Alcohol  merely 
deadens  the  sensations  of  fatigue  in  the  brain,  but  in 
no  way  takes  the  place  of  the  rest  or  sleep  which  nature 
calls  for.  Consequently  it  is  a snare,  making  the  body 
go  on  working  at  a wrong  time,  from  which  effort  evil 
results  follow  sooner  or  later. 
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II.  — Failure  when  Tested. 

Alcohol  never  produces  better  work  from  those  who 
take  it  to  stimulate  their  powers,  whether  such  work 
is  physical  or  mental.  Small  doses  of  alcohol  may  pro- 
duce only  slight  defects  from  the  normal  at  first,  but 
if  repeated  constantly  these  defects  tend  to  become  per- 
manent, and  there  is  obvious  deterioration  of  power. 
No  man  addicted  to  his  usual  whiskies  and  sodas  is  ever 
at  his  actual  best. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  alcohol  stimulates 
the  power  of  speech,  or  leads  to  flashes  of  genius  not 
otherwise  attained.  The  quality  of  ideas,  perceptions, 
or  their  expression  is  never  really  improved,  though  it 
is  true  that  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  higher  mental 
centres,  “ talk  ” may  become  generous  in  words,  though 
it  often  shows  a tendency  to  incoherence,  and  lack  of 
lucidity.  The  firm  perceptions  of  the  mind  and  the 
quick  responses  of  the  body  become  blunted  by  the 
use  of  alcohol.  I had  an  experience  of  this  only  yester- 
day, when  going  down  in  a tube  lift,  the  conductor 
of  which  (probably  because  of  the  hot  weather)  had 
evidently  been  imbibing  the  “wrong”  beverage;  his 
talk  was  generous  and  loud  to  everyone  around,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  lift  was  allowed  to  bump  heavily. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  opinions  elicited  from 
members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Only  six  per  cent,  were 
abstainers,  but  everyone  condemned  the  use  of  alcohol 
when  undertaking  climbing. 

III.  — Disaster  as  a Result. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  doctors  order  alcohol  as 
a stimulant.  In  such  cases  enquiry  generally  shows 
that  this  advice  had  been  given  years  ago,  since  when, 
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knowledge  as  to  its  effects  has  increased,  and  in  this 
growth  of  knowledge  alcohol  is  now  left  very  much 
behind,  and  is  discarded  by  many  medical  men  in  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  taking  of  alcohol  as  a beverage, 
the  Government  returns  show  that  members  of  non- 
abstaining societies  have  an  average  of  nineteen  days’ 
sickness  per  annum,  whilst  those  of  abstaining  societies, 
such  as  the  Rechabites,  have  less  than  fourteen  days. 

Insurance  offices  look  upon  even  moderate  drinkers 
with  suspicion.  Infectious  diseases  are  more  severe  on 
drinkers;  pneumonia  is  much  more  likely  to  be  fatal. 

In  hospital  cases,  especially  during  operations, 
whether  a man  will  survive  the  risk  or  not  is  often 
determined  by  whether  he  is  a drinker  or  abstainer. 

The  “ White  Man’s  Scourge,”  consumption,  kills 
sixty  thousand  per  year,  but  drink  does  likewise,  and 
in  this  latter  case  the  great  mortality  is  due  to  an 
absolutely  preventible  cause,  i.e.,  alcohol. 

Furthermore,  we  do  well  to  consider  the  mass  of 
misery,  wretchedness,  and  crime  that  follows  the  liking 
for  alcohol. 

I would  earnestly  appeal  to  the  young  people,  for  they 
are  responsible  for  the  future  of  our  nation.  They  are 
the  future  makers  of  homes,  of  municipal  life,  and  the 
creators  of  legislation ; they  will  bring  forth  the  life  of 
the  next  generation;  let  them  remember  we  live  not  to 
ourselves  or  for  our  day  only. 

We  can  all  practise  the  right,  even  if  we  cannot  preach 
by  words. 

The  nation  calls  to-day  for  the  men  and  women  who 
will  practice  abstinence  from  alcohol,  for  their  own 
sakes,  for  the  children’s  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
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to  whom  alcohol  is  a sore  temptation.  I recently  met 
a gentleman  who  had  been  out  to  Canada  and  seen  a 
man,  now  in  high  position  there,  who  formerly  was 
emigrated  years  before  from  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Homes. 
He  said  his  parents  had  been  drunkards,  but  he  himself 
had  been  a life-long  abstainer,  but  even  now  he  had  a 
craving  at  times  for  the  drink,  which  he  attributed  to 
his  parental  heredity. 

Generation  by  generation  must  do  its  duty  according 
to  its  light.  In  our  own  lives  if  the  deceiving  “ link  ” 
of  alcohol  is  present,  beware  lest  we  drift  on  to  the  rocks 
of  destruction,  and  carry  others  after  us. 


An  Outside  View. 

BY 

R.  A.  REEVE,  m.d.,  etc. 


EX-PRESIDENT  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  TORONTO. 

REFERRING  to  his  first  visit  to  England  thirty 
years  ago,  Dr.  Reeve  said  he  went  to  the  Lake 
District,  and  received  such  a favourable  impression  of 
England  that  he  was  inclined  to  say,  “ If  this  is  earth, 
what  is  heaven  like?  ” But  afterward,  visiting  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  London,  the  wretchedness,  vice  and 
misery  he  saw  there  robbed  the  favourable  impression 
first  formed  of  much  of  its  glamour. 

A great  deal  of  this  sin  and  suffering  was  due  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  as  an  outsider  he  considered  we  did 
not  deal  with  the  question  on  as  good  lines  as  in  Canada, 
where  all  bars  were  closed  at  seven  o’clock  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  not  allowed  to  open  until  seven  on  Monday 
morning. 

Then,  again,  the  people  there  had  a large  measure  of 
local  option,  and  any  town  or  district  by  a vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  inhabitants  might  totally  prohibit  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  within  its  area.  If  a vote  was  taken  as 
to  a definite  reduction  of  licenses  a majority  vote  was 
sufficient  to  make  this  law,  and  such  a vote  closed  forty 
bars  in  Toronto  a short  time  ago. 

The  Doctor  was  emphatic  on  the  point  that  reductions 
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in  facilities  for  drinking  did  always  reduce  crime  and 
poverty  and  enhance  public  well-being  wherever  tested. 

In  conclusion,  he  urged  his  hearers,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  do  their  utmost  to  rid  this  fair  land  of 
what  he  considered  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  physical 
degeneracy,  poverty,  and  crime. 


( Report  by  one  of  the  Audience.) 


Science  in  Relation  to  the  Every- 
day use  of  Alcohol. 


EX-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OF  GLASGOW, 
CONSULTING  GYNECOLOGIST,  LATE  PHYSICIAN  WESTERN  INFIRMARY, 
CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN  GLASGOW  MATERNITY. 


OR  a long  time  past  no  one  has  denied  that  large 


doses  of  intoxicating  drinks  are  harmful  to  the 
human  body,  but  the  majority  of  people  still  believe, 
or  act  as  if  they  believed,  that  small  doses  of  alcohol 
may  be  taken  regularly  with  impunity,  if  not  with  actual 
advantage  to  the  consumer.  If  this  be  true,  good  and 
well,  but  if  it  could  be  proved  that  even  small  doses 
of  intoxicants  are  useless  and  actually  harmful,  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  total  abstinence  would  be  powerfully 
reinforced.  For,  surely,  no  man,  at  least  no  Christian 
man,  would  himself  be  willing  to  use  a food  or  drink 
which  does  no  good  and  may  do  serious  harm,  or  would 
be  willing  to  recommend  or  supply  such  to  his 
neighbour. 

I intend  to  submit  evidence  that  what  we,  in  times 
past,  considered  innocent  doses  of  alcohol  are  really 
harmful  and  should  be  avoided  if  we  are  to  retain  the 
best  health  and  strength  possible  in  the  artificial  and 
strenuous  life  most  of  us  are  compelled  to  lead. 


BY 


WILLIAM  L.  REID,  m.d.,  f.r.f.p.s.g. 
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First,  we  must  define  our  terms.  By  alcohol  I mean 
any  intoxicating  beverage  containing  that  substance. 
By  moderate  doses,  I mean  such  as  are  taken  regularly 
by  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  which  produce 
no  apparent  sign  of  intoxication  to  the  ordinary  observer. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  detrimental 
effect  of  small  doses  of  alcohol  are  the  results  of  careful 
experiments  carried  out  by  Professor  Kraepelin,  of 
Munich.  So  delicate  were  the  instruments  used  in  these 
investigations  that  time  could  be  measured  by  them  to 
the  one-thousandth  of  a second.  He  showed  that  even 
the  small  dose  of  alcohol  contained  in  a glass  of  beer 
caused  appreciable  mental  disturbance.  “ On  the 
average,  the  keys  of  the  instrument  were  released  more 
rapidly  than  before  the  alcohol  was  taken,  but  the  wrong 
key  was  much  more  frequently  released  than  under 
normal  circumstances.  Speed  was  obtained  at  the  cost 
of  correct  judgment.”  For  the  very  same  reason,  at 
sales  in  the  country,  the  auctioneer  used  to  see  that  the 
whisky  bottle  was  sent  freely  round  to  “ refresh  ” the 
probable  bidders. 

Iviirz  and  Kraepelin  found  that  after  giving  3 oz. 
of  alcohol  to  an  individual  for  twelve  successive  days 
the  power  of  accurate  mental  work  was  reduced  by  25 
to  40  per  cent. ; not  a small  dose  of  alcohol,  but  not  a 
small  mischievous  result.  Professor  Aschaffenburg,  in 
referring  to  these  experiments,  pointed  out  that  a man 
who  takes  his  usual  bottle  of  light  wine  or  his  whisky 
and  soda  to  dinner  every  day,  although  he  would  be 
indignant  at  the  suggestion,  is  never  really  sober  from 
one  week’s  end  to  another — that  is  to  say,  exact  experi- 
ment would  show  that  he  is  never  mentally  so  acute 
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and  capable  as  he  would  be  without  the  alcohol.  Pro- 
fessor Aschaffenburg  made  some  careful  experiments  on 
typesetters,  working  in  their  usual  surroundings,  and 
showed  that  under  the  influence  of  a little  more  than 
an  ounce  of  alcohol  in  the  shape  of  Greek  wine,  their 
power  of  accurate  work  was  reduced  by  10  per  cent., 
although  the  men  themselves  were  unaware  of  the  fact, 
or,  at  least,  did  not  connect  it  with  the  real  cause. 

Again,  we  can  accurately  compare  the  health  of 
persons  who  take  small  quantities  of  intoxicants  with 
that  of  those  who,  in  like  circumstances,  take  none. 
There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  large  bodies  of  men 
who  have  for  many  years  past  been  members  of  friendly 
societies  to  which  they  pay  a weekly  subscription,  and, 
in  return,  are  supported  by  them  in  sickness.  Most  of 
these  societies  are  composed  of  men  who  are  not 
abstainers,  but  they  must  be  temperate,  else  they  are 
not  admitted  to  membership.  A few  such  societies 
demand  that  their  members  be  total  abstainers.  Every 
such  friendly  society  must  make  an  annual  return  of  its 
intromissions  to  Government.  Here,  then,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  in  large  numbers  temperate  men 
with  total  abstainers.  They  are  all  working  men, 
engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  occupations,  living  in  the 
same  localities,  eating  the  same  food,  and  drinking  the 
same  water.  The  only  essential  difference  is  that  the 
one  set  takes  moderate  doses  of  alcohol,  the  other  takes 
none.  The  Government  returns  show  that  the  members 
of  non-abstaining  societies  have  an  average  of  nineteen 
days  of  sickness  per  annum,  while  those  of  abstaining 
societies,  such  as  the  Rechabites,  have  less  than  fourteen 
days.  In  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  District  of  Rechabites, 
with  25,776  members,  the  average  annual  sickness  for 
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1 907-1908  was  nine  days.  Is  it  possible  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
resulted  in  more  sickness,  and  so  was  injurious? 

Whatever  causes  ill-health  may  be  expected  to  cause 
premature  death.  Have  we  any  means  of  comparing  the 
length  of  life  of  the  abstainer  and  non-abstainer? 
Certain  life  assurance  companies  have  found  it  to  their 
advantage  to  keep  the  figures  relating  to  abstaining 
members  separate  from  their  general  business. 
Obviously  the  directors  will  not  insure  men  who  take 
anything  more  than  the  most  moderate  quantity  of 
alcohol,  experience  having  taught  them  that  this  would 
involve  serious  loss.  Let  us  take  the  results  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  oldest  of  such  companies,  the  United 
Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Institu- 
tion. Take  the  published  results  for  the  years  1901  to 

1905.  In  the  general  section,  out  of  every  22  expected 
claims  19J  were  actually  made,  while  in  the  abstainers’ 
section,  out  of  every  20  expected  claims  only  14J  were 
made,  that  is  only  14J  died.  In  its  annual  report  for 

1906,  it  is  stated  that  “ in  the  general  section  during  the 
quinquennium  our  mortality  has  been  88  per  cent,  of 
the  expected,  whilst  in  our  temperance  section  it  has 
been  only  72  per  cent,  of  the  expected.”  For  the  year 
1906,  the  expected  claims  in  the  general  section  were 
,£126,000,  the  actual  payment  was  ,£103,000.  In  the 
temperance  section  the  expected  claims  were  £"131,000, 
the  actual  payment  only  £70,000.  In  the  light  of  these 
figures,  do  you  wonder  that  such  societies  offer  large 
bonuses  to  their  abstaining  members,  or  that  some,  such 
as  the  Scottish  Temperance  Life  Assurance  Company, 
gladly  take  them  at  10  per  cent,  less  premium  than  that 
paid  by  the  average  applicant ! These  figures  prove 
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that  the  health  and  life  of  the  total  abstainer  is,  on  the 
average,  better  than  the  temperate  best. 

For  many  years  past  it  has  been  a matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  alcoholics  die  readily  from  infectious 
diseases  and  after  operations  not  usually  fatal,  and  in 
circumstances  generally  where  the  constitutional  powers 
are  put  on  the  strain.  It  remained  for  recent  observers 
•to  give  the  scientific  explanation  of  these  facts.  In  a 
lecture  delivered  in  London  in  1906,  Metchnikoff 
remarked  on  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  failures  to 
check  the  development  of  hydrophobia  were  found  to 
occur  in  alcoholic  patients,  and  he  traced  this  to  the 
alcohol  having  had  a paralysing  effect  on  the  white 
blood  corpuscles,  whose  function  it  is  to  destroy  any 
infective  microbes  which  have  gained  access  to  the  body. 
Professor  Sims  Woodhead  states  that  the  experiments 
of  Delarde  and  Laitinen  have  shown  that  “it  is  almost 
impossible  to  confer  immunity  against  rabies,  tetanus, 
and  anthrax  on  alcoholised  animals.”  In  a lecture 
delivered  in  London  in  July,  1909,  Professor  Laitinen 
showed  that  this  held  true  not  only  in  the  lower  animals, 
but  also  in  human  beings.  During  the  past  three  years 
he  has  experimented  on  223  persons  of  all  classes  and 
ages,  and  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  warrant  him 
in  saying,  “ It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  alcohol,  even 
in  comparatively  small  doses,  exercises  a prejudicial 
effect  on  the  protective  mechanism  of  the  human  body.” 

A few  years  ago  a committee  of  fifty  scientists  was 
appointed  in  America  to  consider  dispassionately  the 
liquor  problem  in  that  country.  After  years  of  investi- 
gation and  many  careful  experiments,  they  issued  a 
report  in  two  volumes.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  that  report : — “ In  all  those  vocations  of  life  where 
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keen  senses,  sharp  attention,  the  ready  and  immediate 
action  of  clear  judgment,  or  great  concentration  of  the 
mind  are  called  for,  alcohol  in  any  form  or  amount  is 
injurious.” 

Dr.  T.  S.  Clouston,  late  of  Morningside  Asylum, 
Edinburgh,  says  that  the  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  are 
not  fully  developed  until  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
that  no  person  should  taste  alcohol  before  that  age. 
Dr.  Eben.  Duncan,  of  Glasgow,  says  no  one  should 
take  alcohol  until  middle  age. 

Dr.  Buchner,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Munich 
University,  said,  “ Alcohol  kills  the  largest  number  of 
victims  by  ambush,  as  it  were,  in  that  it  undermines  the 
power  of  resistance  to  sickness,  so  that  the  apparently 
quite  temperate  drinker  succumbs  to  a lung  inflamma- 
tion or  an  infectious  disease  which  the  sound  normal 
body  easily  overcomes.  But  what  the  physician  most 
fears  in  alcohol  is  chiefly  the  injuries  to  the  nervous 
system  and  the  intellectual  powers.” 

Dr.  Clouston  says,  “ I think  it  is  an  under-estimate 
that  for  one  man  or  woman  who  goes  so  far  as  to 
become  actually  insane  through  alcohol,  there  are  a 
hundred  who  take  lesser  but  still  serious  brain  damage 
which  shows  itself  in  all  sorts  of  vices,  laziness,  immor- 
ality, and  crime.” 

Such  testimony  might  be  largely  multiplied  if  time 
permitted.  Let  me  mention  one  more  argument  against 
taking  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  as  a beverage,  and 
it  is  one  which  has  always  impressed  me  deeply.  It  is 
this  : I believe  that  no  man  or  woman  ever  began  to 
take  moderate  quantities  of  alcohol  intending  to  fill  a 
drunkard’s  grave.  Dr.  Basil  Price,  the  vice-president 
of  Livingstone  College,  stated  that,  from  data  he  had 
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collected,  he  believed  that  ten  per  cent,  of  those  who 
began  life  as  moderate  drinkers  became  drunkards;  and 
it  has  been  reckoned  from  the  Registrar-General  s 
returns  that  sixty  thousand  persons  die  directly  or  in- 
directly from  alcohol  in  Great  Britain  every  year.  Io 
be  on  safe  ground,  let  us  say  ten  thousand.  Is  this  not 
an  awful  sacrifice  of  life  from  a preventable  cause  ? Some 
say  that  excess  in  food  kills  more  people  than  excess  in 
drink.  But  gluttony  is  the  abuse  of  a good  thing  which 
must  be  used  to  sustain  life,  while  even  moderate  drink- 
ing is  the  use  of  a dangerous  thing  which  is  not  required 
to  sustain  life,  and  need  not  be  used  at  all.  Thus  the 
question  arises  for  each  individual,  Am  I one  who  may, 
without  risk,  use  alcohol  moderately  ? Is  it  only  the 
dull,  foolish,  ignorant,  selfish,  or  vicious  man  who 
becomes  a drunkard?  Far  from  it.  Our  clergymen, 
lawyers,  doctors,  our  poets,  painters,  musicians,  even 
our  gentle  and  devoted  mothers  and  wives  become  en- 
gulfed and  perish  in  this  quicksand,  to  an  extent  of 
which  the  general  public  are  largely  unaware  because 
the  cases  are  hushed  up  and  hidden  away. 

I have  no  doubt  but  that,  founding  on  the  change 
of  belief  with  regard  to  alcohol  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  especially  in  the  medical  attitude  towards  it  in  recent 
years,  that  fifty  years  hence  our  people  will  be  astonished 
that  we  so  long  allowed  a powerful  and  particularly 
insidious  drug  to  be  sold  in  our  streets,  just  as  we  did 
tea,  coffee,  or  bread,  and  that  we  did  not,  at  least,  give 
the  people  the  power  to  say  whether  or  not  they  wished 
it  to  be  so  sold  in  the  districts  in  which  they  resided. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  almost  all  experienced  doctors  that 
the  giving  of  alcohol  in  such  diseases  as  pneumonia  and 
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the  infectious  fevers,  except  in  certain  cases  at  the  crisis, 
adds  distinctly  to  the  danger  of  a fatal  issue.  Nowadays 
in  private  practice  it  is  hardly  ever  the  doctor  who 
suggests  brandy,  but  the  ill-informed  friends  of  the 
patient  who  still  cling  to  the  ancient  belief  in  its  universal 
efficacy,  and  frequently  the  doctor  lacks  the  moral 
courage  to  resist  the  suggestion. 


The  Effect  of  Moderate 
Quantities  of  Alcohol  on  the 
Higher  Functions  of  the  Brain. 


EW  persons  desire  to  take  alcoholic  liquids  to 


excess.  Nevertheless  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
die  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  direct 
results  of  such  excess.  Why  this  excess  ? Answer  : 
Because  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  higher  functions 
of  the  brain. 

The  cells  of  the  brain  are  the  most  delicate  in  the 
body.  They  number  about  three  thousand  millions,  are 
beautifully  arranged  in  groups  which  have  different 
functions.  These  delicate  cells  have  still  more  delicate 
intercommunications  and  they  also  send  communications 
to  every  organ  in  the  body.  They  preside  not  only  over 
thought,  but  by  them  we  feel,  see,  originate  voluntary 
movement,  and  they  govern  all  the  functions  of  the 
different  organs  of  the  body.  They  have  a very  large 
blood  supply  in  order  that  they  may  be  perfectly 
nourished  and  that  the  results  of  wear  and  tear  may 
be  rapidly  removed  from  them.  When  an  alcoholic 
liquid  is  taken  it  is  quickly  carried  to  these  delicate  cells. 


BY 

JAMES  RITCHIE,  m.d.,  f.r.s.  Edin. 


SURGEON  TO  HERIOT’S  HOSPITAL,  EDINBURGH. 
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The  results,  as  regards  drowsiness  or  irritability,  etc., 
varies  in  different  people,  so  also  does  the  quantity 
required  to  produce  such  result,  and  likewise  the  time 
required  for  complete  recovery.  Some  persons  become 
practically  insane  even  after  a small  quantity  of  alcohol. 
A glass  will  produce  greater  results  in  some  persons 
than  a bottleful  in  others. 

The  higher  functions  of  the  brain  are  : — Judgment, 
Self-Control,  the  Moral  Sense. 

By  scientific  apparatus  we  can  measure  and  exactly 
record  rapidity  and  correctness  of  brain  action.  Pro- 
fessor Kraepelin  has  devised  several  such  experiments 
which  he  made  on  the  same  persons,  both  when  they 
had  not  taken  alcohol  and  after  they  had  taken  a small 
quantity. 

The  results  proved  that  better  and  more  accurate  work 
was  done  without  the  alcohol  than  with  it.  The  same 
experiments  have  been  made  with  compositors  with 
similar  results ; they  did  more  and  more  accurate  work 
without  alcohol,  but  in  all  these  cases  the  judgment  was 
affected  because  each  person  thought  that  he  was  doing 
better  work  after  having  taken  alcohol,  although  the 
recorded  results  proved  the  reverse.  As  alcohol  affects 
the  judgment  it  prevents  the  individual  from  knowing 
when  he  has  had  enough,  and  he  does  not  realise  how 
foolish  he  becomes  when  he  has  taken  much. 

Burns  wrote,  “ O wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.”  How  good  would 
it  be  if  some  persons  could  realise  how  foolishly  they 
act  under  alcohol  ! 

It  is  well  known  that  self-control  is  greatly  diminished 
by  alcohol.  At  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  at 
San  Francisco  Mayor  Schmitz  closed  all  drinking 
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saloons  and  made  it  penal  to  sell  alcoholic  drinks  from 
April  20th  to  July  4th.  Arrests  for  crime  during  that 
period  numbered  two  to  six  per  day.  1 he  Monday 
before  re-opening  of  saloons  five  arrests  were  made, 
whereas  on  the  Monday  following  the  number  was  one 
hundred  and  thirteen. 

The  following  case  shows  how  even  one  ration  of 
grog  may  destroy  self-control.  A marine  on  one  of 
our  battleships  had  been  so  often  guilty  of  insubordina- 
tion that  Captain  Drew  sent  him  to  the  Ship’s  Surgeon 
to  be  medically  examined,  hoping  to  find  some  reason 
for  discharging  him  from  the  Service.  Report  was, 
“ No  finer  physique  in  the  ship.”  The  Captain,  on 
reaching  port,  hired  a cell  and  sent  him  to  solitary  con- 
finement for  three  days  on  bread  and  water.  On  his 
return  he  told  the  marine  that  each  act  of  insubordina- 
tion would  be  followed  by  similar  punishment,  but  that 
if  he  would  turn  over  a new  leaf  the  past  would  be 
forgiven.  The  marine  asked  that  his  grog  might  be 
stopped.  From  that  day  forward  there  was  no  better 
behaved  man  on  board. 

Anyone  who  wishes  details  of  the  lowering  influence 
of  alcohol  on  the  moral  sense  will  find  them  in  “The 
Black  Stain,”  by  George  R.  Sims,  who  wrote  a series  of 
descriptive  articles  for  one  of  the  London  papers  on  the 
influence  of  alcohol.  Sims  was  so  horrified  with  what 
he  saw  that  he  published  this  book  exposing  the  great 
evil. 

All  men  think  all  other  men  mortal  but  themselves. 
So  also  as  to  alcoholic  drinks  they  say,  “ I can  take 
drink  or  I can  want  it;  I know  when  to  stop.” 

In  this  they  are  mistaken,  because  alcohol  even  in 
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small  quantities  perverts  the  judgment  and  weakens  the 
self-control. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question.  Granted  that 
your  own  opinion  of  yourself  is  correct,  that  however 
others  may  fail  you  are  an  exception  to  the  rule — con- 
sider your  duty  towards  your  fellow  men.  Some  men 
think  too  highly  of  themselves.  But  most  men  fail  to 
realise  how  great  is  their  influence  for  good  or  evil. 
Humans  are  in  many  respects  like  silly  sheep.  They 
do  a thing  because  others  do  it. 

Christ  said,  “ Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little 
ones  it  were  better  for  him  that  a millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth 
of  the  sea.”  In  relation  to  meat  which  had  been  offered 
to  an  idol,  Paul  held  that  it  was  not  sinful  to  eat  it, 
but  as  others  held  the  contrary  opinion  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  who  took  the  same  view  as  himself  and  who 
eat  such  meat,  “ Take  heed  lest  by  any  means  this 
liberty  of  yours  become  a stumbling  block  to  the  weak. 
Wherefore  if  meat  ( i.e .,  offered  to  an  idol)  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world 
lasteth  lest  I make  my  brother  to  offend.”  Whether 
we  realise  it  or  not,  we  are  being  read  of  our  fellow 
men,  we  are  being  copied  by  them.  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  we  are  being  read  as  epistles  of  Christ. 


Notes  on  Hygiene. 

BY 

HORACE  ROSE,  m.r.c.s.,  l.r.c.p. 

SURGEON  IN  ORDINARY  TO  THE  ROYAL  RUCKS  HOSPITAL,  AYLESBURY. 

DR.  ROSE  pointed  out  that  health  largely  depends 
on  diet  and  surroundings.  We  ought  to  be  care- 
ful what  we  eat  and  drink,  and  not  overload  the  stomach 
which  is  too  often  merely  treated  as  a machine  filled 
with  half-masticated  food  (literally  bolted),  and  as  a 
consequence  a large  number  of  ailments  are  set  up. 

When  eating  and  drinking  we  should  remember  that 
all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  just  enough  to  replace 
the  wear  and  tear  that  has  occurred  in  the  body.  The 
eating  or  drinking  of  any  materials  that  are  not  required 
by  the  body  lead  to  overwork  and  irritation  of  the 
internal  organs.  Alcohol  irritates  and  sets  up  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  liver  and  other  organs,  which 
inflammation  interferes  with  their  usefulness  to  the 
body.  Meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  good  bread,  and,  above 
all,  plenty  of  water  are  the  foodstuffs  required  by  the 
body.  Water,  which  is  a universal  solvent,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  food  and  help  in  its  absorp- 
tion, and  is  also  invaluable  for  dissolving  and  washing 
out  of  the  body  the  waste  products  which  must  be  got 
rid  of  if  health  is  to  be  maintained. 
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Human  beings,  and  especially  children,  require  plenty 
of  water. 

Liquid  drinks,  such  as  beer,  are  useful  for  the  water 
they  contain;  this  water  is  the  only  valuable  element  in 
beer;  but  why  pay  fourpence  a quart  for  water  when  it 
can  be  had  for  nothing ! 

The  great  danger  of  taking  drinks  containing  alcohol 
lies  in  the  fact  that  alcohol  lessens  our  power  of  self- 
control.  It  is  directly  responsible  for  a large  amount  of 
sexual  disease.  The  reason  frequently  given  by  patients 
who  seek  advice  for  these  complaints  is  that  they  had 
had  a drop  too  much. 

“ Don’t  forget,”  said  the  doctor,  “ that  loss  of  self- 
control  often  occurs  by  slow  degrees,  and  may  not  be 
perceived,  but  in  the  end  it  becomes  a condition  of 
mental  disease.  Persons  in  this  state  should  not  be 
served  with  drink.” 

Brewery  shareholders  are  to  blame  when  they  clamour 
for  big  dividends;  they  ought  to  think  of  the  state  of 
mind  and  body  of  those  who  are  buying  their  beer. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  London  Temperance  Hos- 
pital, where  Dr.  Rose  was  House  Surgeon  in  1897.  He 
had  been  trained  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Paddington, 
where  alcohol  was  freely  used,  but  he  found  the  results  as 
regards  the  recovery  of  patients  were  quite  as  good  at 
the  London  Temperance  Hospital,  where  practically  no 
alcohol  was  used.  It  is  unreasonable  of  doctors  to 
condemn  the  non-alcoholic  treatment  of  disease  when 
they  have  never  tried  it,  and  if  a patient  who  does  not 
wish  to  take  alcohol  is  recommended  to  do  so  by  a 
doctor,  he  should  ask  the  doctor  if  he  had  ever  tried 
treatment  without  it.  The  doctor  would  probably  say 


“ No.” 
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The  reason  more  doctors  are  not  openly  for  abstinence 
is  that  it  does  not  pay.  The  power  behind  the  drink 
traffic  is  so  great  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  ramifica- 
tions, socially  and  politically,  and  so  vast  in  its  wealth 
that  most  medical  men  dare  not  speak  out  boldly  in 
favour  of  total  abstinence;  moreover,  most  patients  like 
a doctor  who  orders  them  some  stimulant. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  life  assurance  statistics, 
and  quotations  were  given  from  experience  in  the  Army, 
proving  that  total  abstinence  was  best  for  health. 


The  Great  Deceiver. 

BY 

THOMAS  RUSHBROOIvE,  m.a.,  m.r.c.s.,  l.r.c.p. 
“ Wine  is  a mocker etc. — Proverbs  xx.  I. 

BASING  his  remarks  on  this  text,  the  doctor  showed 
that  from  the  earliest  times  excessive  indulgence 
in  alcohol  had  been  recognised  by  its  gross  visible 
effects.  He  mentioned  the  ancient  practice  of  making  a 
slave  drunk  in  order  that  the  loathsome  sight  might  act 
as  a warning  to  young  men  not  to  indulge  in  excess. 
He  went  on  to  show  that  even  in  moderate  doses  alcohol 
was  a deceiver.  Thus,  for  generations  it  has  been 
believed  that  it  aided  growth,  made  people  strong,  pro- 
tected from  infection,  etc.  Modern  science  now  shows 
that  it  does  none  of  these  things,  consequently  those  who 
use  alcohol  for  such  purposes,  even  in  so-called  modera- 
tion, are  being  deceived  thereby. 

Results  obtained  in  feats  of  great  strength  and  endur- 
ance showed  the  fallacy  of  relying  upon  alcohol  as  any 
source  of  strength.  Experiments  of  quite  a different  type 
showed  that  alcohol  was  still  further  a deceiver  in  mak- 
ing those  who  advocate  its  use  think  that  it  helped  intel- 
lectual activity. 

As  a deceiver  alcohol  is  to  the  fore  constantly  in  mak- 
ing manual  workers  believe  that  they  are  doing  more 
and  better  work  when  they  take  it.  This  deception  is, 
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perhaps,  its  worst,  for  it  is  most  difficult  to  convince  a 
man  or  woman,  slightly  drugged  by  alcohol,  that  it 
is  not  helping  his  or  her  work,  but  the  contrary. 

Taking  the  cell  as  the  simple  unit  of  which  all  plants, 
animals,  and  human  beings  are  built  up,  the  speaker 
showed  that  alcohol  was  antagonistic  to  cell-life  and 
deleterious  to  healthy  growth  and  development. 

The  experience  gained  at  the  Temperance  Hospital 
clearly  showed  that  alcohol  was  not  a necessary  drug, 
for  patients  recovered  just  as  well  and  quickly  without 
its  use.  We  are  indebted  to  this  large  and  excellent 
Hospital  for  showing  that  much  of  the  credit  given  to 
alcohol  in  the  past  was  undeserved.  Science  shows  that 
it  is  not  a powerful  medical  agent  and  tonic. 

The  gradual  and  steady  decrease  in  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  hospitals  and  infirmaries  generally  is  clear  evidence 
that  it  is  being  abandoned  as  a drug  now  that  its  decep- 
tive action  has  been  scientifically  proved. 

How  many  wrecks  lie  along  the  road  of  life  showing 
how  sadly  deceived  have  been  the  votaries  of  alcohol ! 

In  a final  appeal  emphasised  by  the  application  of  the 
text,  “ Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked,”  the  doctor 
entreated  his  audience  to  follow  his  example,  and,  recog- 
nising the  terrible  power  of  the  great  Deceiver,  to  for- 
swear its  use  as  a beverage  for  the  sake  of  themselves, 
their  children,  their  country,  and  their  God. 


The  Physiognomy  of  Alcohol. 


SURGEON  TO  THE  ROYAL  SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  AND  OBSTETRICAL 


[This  aspect  of  alcoholism  has  not  always  received  the 
prominence  and  attention  that  it  deserves  in  what  has  been 
written  about  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  indulgence,  and  yet  it 
stares  us  in  the  face  wherever  we  go.  As  it  happened  to  be  part 
of  my  message,  in  the  two  addresses  that  I had  to  give  at  the 
Digbeth  Institute  when  visiting  Birmingham,  I have  selected 
it  as  my  contribution  to  the  Commemorative  volume.] 


HYSIOGNOMY  means  to  me  in  this  connection 


more  than  mere  facial  expression ; it  includes  the 
effect  on  physique,  on  gait,  and  on  demeanour.  None 
of  us  can  live  for  a number  of  years  in  the  same  com- 
munity, whether  it  be  rural  village,  provincial  town,  or 
great  metropolis,  without  becoming  familiar  with  certain 
faces  and  figures  frequently  met  in  the  ordinary  ways 
of  life,  though,  it  may  be,  often  unknown  to  us  even 
by  name.  Now  and  then  we  are  startled  by  some  marked 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  physiognomy  of  one 
or  other  of  these,  and  as  often  as  not  we  find  that  it 
is  alcohol  that  is  to  blame.  My  experience  of  the  same 
streets  of  a big  city  for  a quarter  of  a century,  suggests 
to  my  mind,  in  its  meditative  moods,  many  a sad  picture 
of  this  kind,  that  makes  me  wish  that  the  prayer  of  our 
Scottish  national  poet  could  be  granted  : 


BY 


A.  W.  RUSSELL,  m.a.,  m.b.  Glas. 


PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL,  GLASGOW. 


“ Oh,  wad  some  power  the  gif  tie  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  ! ” 
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And  I can  never  address  a large  audience  of  men  in 
these  Brotherhoods,  or  indeed  any  big  company  of 
people  in  the  lower  quarters  of  our  cities,  without  noting 
in  some  the  deteriorating  effects  of  the  alcoholic  habit 
as  expressed  in  “whisky  blossoms”  on  the  face,  eyes 
that  have  lost  their  lustre,  physical  gaits  that  betoken 
nervous  degeneration  or  a general  carelessness  of 
appearance  and  deportment  that  indicates  a blunting  of 
the  finer  feelings  of  self  respect  and  good  taste;  the 
young  begin  to  look  middle-aged,  and  the  middle-aged 
to  look  old,  long  before  they  would  actually  do  so. 
These  effects  are  just  as  likely  to  be  produced  among  the 
leisured  as  among  the  working  classes. 

While  alcohol,  quite  as  much  in  oft-repeated  small 
doses  as  in  occasional  outbursts,  is  stamping  its  deterior- 
ating and  destructive  effect  on  nerve  and  muscle 
internally,  so  that  vision  loses  its  acuteness,  muscle  its 
rapidity  of  response,  nerve  cell  its  sensitiveness  to 
impression,  and  mind  its  alertness  as  to  moral  issues, 
we  are  not  allowed  to  forget  that  at  the  same  time  it  is 
painting  its  pitiable  story  on  feature,  and  carving  it  on 
figure,  so  that  the  ideal  of  nobility  in  the  outward 
appearance  or  the  physiognomy  of  the  man  we  once 
knew,  becomes  obscured  or  lost  behind  the  bloated  face, 
the  disfigured  physique,  the  staggering  or  palsied  gait, 
and  the  sadly  altered  demeanour  of  one  who  has  acquired 
the  alcoholic  habit. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  There  is  no  experi- 
enced social  worker  but  can  tell  of  the  almost  miraculous 
transformation  in  physiognomy,  as  much  as  in  character, 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  has  broken  the  bonds  of  this 
evil  habit  and  completely  abstains  from  the  use  of  any 
form  of  alcoholic  liquor.  For  as  the  drug  and  its  effects 
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are  week  by  week  eliminated  from  the  body,  the  heavy 
expression  of  the  face  and  the  slow  movements  of  the 
limbs  become  less  marked;  the  true  lines  of  the  face — 
expressive  of  kindliness,  energy  or  youth — return,  and 
in  many  other  ways  the  man  or  woman  shows  a true 
and  better  self,  so  soon  as  their  brain  becomes  free  from 
the  depressing  action  of  alcohol. 


Drink  and  Drinkers. 


BY 


R.  J.  RYLE,  m.d.,  j.p. 


HON.  SURGEON  TO  THE  SUSSEX  EYE  HOSPITAL,  BRIGHTON. 


HEN  a temperance  lecture  is  to  be  given  in  a 


place  where  the  subject  has  not  been  much 


noticed  before,  it  is  common  to  find  people  expressing 
surprise,  and  sometimes  contempt,  at  the  serious 
importance  which  is  claimed  for  the  subject.  Such 
ignorance  is  not  possible  to  anyone  who  has  stopped 
to  think  how  serious  and  how  extensive  is  the  work 
which  intemperance  occasions  for  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  it. 

Think  of  the  activity  of  those  who  labour  on  the  moral 
and  religious  side.  Consider  the  innumerable  Band  of 
Hope  organisations,  and  see  how  much  of  the  work 
and  anxiety  of  all  ministers  of  religion  is  concerned  with 
drink  and  its  consequences.  Then  think  of  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  or  to  put  into  action  laws  relating 
to  drink.  See  how  much  of  the  legislation  of  the  land 
bears  upon  it,  and  of  the  time  and  attention  involved 
in  carrying  out  of  this  legislation  by  magistrates,  police, 
workhouse  officials,  prison  governors  and  others.  Then 
turn  to  the  profession  which  I represent,  and  see  how 
large  an  amount  of  medical  work  has  to  do  with  alcohol 
and  its  effects. 


p 
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You  would  be  surprised  to  learn  what  a wide  field  of 
study  this  means.  To  begin  with  we  have  to  study  the 
action  of  alcohol  from  a purely  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  to  learn  how  many  and  how  complicated  are  its 
actions  on  the  different  structures  of  the  human  body; 
how  it  affects,  for  instance,  nervous  mechanisms, 
muscular  mechanisms,  the  mechanism  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  digestive  processes,  and  so  on. 

Furthermore,  we  have  to  study  it  by  the  bedside, 
in  the  consulting  room,  and  in  the  post  mortem  room 
also;  and  to  learn  in  these  various  ways  what  it  can 
do  and  what  it  cannot  do.  And  then  we  have  to  do 
wlhat  we  can,  to  undo  or  to  check,  so  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  diseases  to  which  its  use  gives  rise. 

A question,  which  arises  very  soon  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  who  looks  round  him  and  sees  the  ruin  brought 
about  by  drink,  is  this  : What  is  the  actual  value  of 
alcohol  to  human  beings?  It  is  the  most  highly  prized 
of  all  beverages  used  by  man.  “ Surely,”  we  are 
inclined  to  say,  “ it  must  be  a most  useful,  precious  and 
almost  necessary  article  of  diet,  inasmuch  as  most  people 
take  this  view  of  it.”  Well,  let  us  see  about  that.  Are 
people  better  or  wiser  for  its  use  ? There  is  no  experi- 
ence that  leads  us  to  answer  “ Yes  ” to  that  question. 
Are  they  more  powerful  for  the  consumption  of  it?  The 
popular  reputation  of  alcohol  when  it  is  called 
“ strengthening  ” does  not  stand  examination.  There 
is  no  proof  that  soldiers  travel  the  better  for  it  on  long 
marches.  There  is  no  proof  that  sailors  work  better  for 
it.  There  is  no  proof  that  explorers  stand  the  hardships 
of  extreme  heat  and  cold  better  by  taking  it.  There 
is  no  proof  that  athletes  do  better  work  with  it  than 
without  it;  on  the  contrary,  the  first  work  of  a trainer 
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who  takes  in  hand  a boat’s  crew  or  a football  team,  a 
candidate  for  honours  in  a long  race,  a big  swim,  a 
boxing  or  wrestling  competition,  is  to  cut  it  down  or 
to  remove  it  from  the  diet  sheet  altogether. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  contribute  to  length  of  days  or 
to  what  is  called  efficiency  in  the  ordinary  work  of  life. 
A hundred  years  ago  the  opposite  was  believed  to  be 
the  case,  but  now  we  have  the  records  of  many  life 
insurance  offices  all  agreeing  to  disprove  that  older  and 
less  critical  opinion,  and  to  show  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  “ life  ” of  the  abstainer  is,  on  the  whole, 
not  worse  than,  but  better  than,  the  average  similar  life 
of  the  habitual  user  of  alcohol. 

And  lastly,  if  it  is  claimed  that  at  any  rate  alcohol 
is  a valuable  medicine,  the  answer  must  be  that  the 
more  carefully  we  study  the  action  of  alcohol  in  disease, 
the  more  we  find  that  its  effects  for  good  are  few  and 
limited,  easily  dispensed  with,  and  better  replaced  by 
other  and  less  unsatisfactory  methods  of  treatment. 
Even  those  of  us  who  still  hold  that  there  is  a place 
for  its  employment  admit  that  this  place  is  very  different 
from  that  which  it  once  held,  and  are  so  convinced  of 
its  powers  for  evil  that  we  prefer  to  keep  it  in  the  back- 
ground as  much  as  ever  we  can. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  when  a doctor  is  asked 
what  he  thinks  of  the  value  of  alcoholic  beverages,  he 
does  not  find  a great  deal  to  say  for  them,  and  he  finds 
a great  deal  to  say  against  them.  If  a young  man  or 
woman  starting  in  life  comes  to  me  and  says,  “ Doctor, 
what  do  you  advise  about  stimulants?”  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  “ My  advice  to  you  is  to  do  with- 
out them  altogether,  and  if  you  have  children,  I advise 
you  to  bring  them  up  also  to  do  without  them.  By  so 
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doing  you  have  everything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to 
lose.” 

Now  so  far  I have  been  talking  of  drink.  I want 
just  to  say  a few  words  also  upon  another  side  of  the 
subject,  one  which  is  often  brought  before  us  as 
doctors.  I want  to  ask  you  to  think  not  only  of  drink 
with  its  great  powers  of  evil,  but  also  of  the  poor  drinker. 
I should  like  to  impress  upon  you  that  it  is  a great 
mistake  to  speak  of  drunkards  as  if  they  were  all  of 
the  same  kind.  They  are  not  all  of  the  same  kind,  and 
if  you  want  to  help  them,  you  cannot  deal  with  them 
without  recognising  this.  In  all  our  efforts  at  social 
improvement,  whether  in  the  matter  of  poverty,  unem- 
ployment or  criminality,  or  in  this  matter  of  drink,  we 
must  discriminate  between  one  class  and  another  among 
the  people  whose  misery  or  evil  we  want  to  diminish. 

I will  mention  the  chief  classes  among  the  drinkers. 
First  you  have  the  careless  drinker,  the  man  who  thinks 
he  must  celebrate  a birthday  or  a bank  holiday  by  heavy 
drinking.  Then  you  have  the  man  who  frequently  or 
habitually  is  drunk  on  Saturday  night  because  it  is 
wage  night.  This  is  the  kind  of  man  who  is  apt  to 
appear  at  the  police  court  on  Monday  morning,  having 
been  charged  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly  or  drunk 
and  incapable  at  the  end  of  the  previous  week.  Another 
class  of  drinker  is  made  of  those  who  are  generally  sober, 
but  who  have  occasional  outbursts  of  violent  drinking 
at  longish  intervals,  intervals  it  may  be  of  weeks  or 
months.  During  these  outbursts  they  drink  regardless 
of  everything  and  everybody  who  might  be  likely  to 
restrain  them.  And  they  generally  drink  themselves 
into  a state  of  illness  which  brings  the  bout  to  a close 
after  some  days  or  a week  or  two.  These  attacks  are 
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well  known  to  doctors.  The  patients  who  have  them 
may  be  compared  to  some  of  our  other  patients,  who 
have  fits  of  epilepsy  at  similar  regular  intervals.  Lastly, 
beside  the  careless  roysterer,  the  thriftless  week-end 
drinker  and  the  periodic  drinker,  you  have  the  saddest 
class  of  all.  This  class  is  made  up  of  the  habitual 
inebriates.  Now  practically  speaking,  you  must 
remember  that  these  latter  are  people  who  cannot  resist 
the  impulse  to  drink  whenever  and  wherever  they  can 
get  it.  You  see,  we  who  have  to  deal  with  drunken- 
ness have  to  distinguish  between  one  kind  of  case  and 
another,  and  as  I see  something  of  drunkards,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a doctor  and  from  that  of  a 
magistrate,  I may  say  that  I hope  before  long  we 
shall  have  some  changes  in  the  law,  which  will  help 
in  this  matter  to  do  much  more  than  we  can  at  present 
in  distinguishing  among  them. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  law,  this  is  the  practical 
point  which  I want  you  to  bear  in  mind.  Each  one  of 
you  is  to  some  extent,  and  under  some  circumstances, 
his  brother’s  keeper,  and  I think  that  very  many  of 
you  have  in  your  mind  instances  of  drinkers  whom  you 
know,  and  whom  you  ought  in  some  way  to  help. 
Remember  you  may  help  one  in  one  way  and  another 
in  another  way.  In  many  cases,  the  careless  roystering 
drinker  is  all  the  better  for  a sharp  pull  up,  and  so, 
too,  is  often  the  wage-day  drinker,  who  knows  what 
he  ought  to  do,  and  what  he  ought  not  to  do  with  his 
wages.  If  sternness  and  forcible  speech  will  help  your 
neighbour  before  he  has  gone  far  along  this  road  to 
ruin,  let  him  not  say  you  never  spoke  seriously  to  him 
about  his  habits.  But  you  cannot  deal  quite  in  the 
same  way  with  the  periodic  drinker  and  the  habitual 
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inebriate.  It  is  among  these  people  that  you  are  apt 
to  find  that  there  is  a mental  weakness,  which  you  must 
remember  exposes  them  to  a temptation,  which  perhaps 
to  yourself  would  not  exist  at  all.  You  may  often  do 
much  for  these  people  by  taking  opportunities  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  themselves.  If  three  or  four  intimate 
friends  of  such  a person  will  join  together  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a sort  of  informal  watch  or  guard,  they  may 
be  able  to  help  at  a time  of  weakness,  though  mere 
rebukes  may  be  useless,  and  the  fear  of  the  magistrate’s 
sentence  may  be  equally  ineffective. 

As  members  of  a Brotherhood,  therefore,  there  lies 
upon  you  a serious  responsibility  in  all  that  concerns 
the  use  of  drink,  and  your  duty  in  regard  to  the  drinker 
must  be  accepted  as  one  of  those  duties  which  brother- 
hood entails. 


Why  not  Drink  Wine  ? 

BY 

Sir  ALEXANDER  R.  SIMPSON, 

M.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  (Edin.). 

EMERITUS  PROFESSOR  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

THERE  are  various  reasons  why  we  should  abstain 
from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages, 

i.  Alcohol  is  not  a necessity  of  life.  It  is  a luxury. 

2.  It  is  visible  on  every  hand  that  its  use  is  attended 
with  danger  to  health,  reason,  character,  life.  There 
are  various  degrees  of  susceptibility.  Those  who  are 
coming  under  its  influence  are  least  aware  of  their 
danger.  Abstinence  ensures  safety. 

3.  Heads  of  households  who  count  themselves  secure 
from  danger  are  wise  in  discarding  from  the  family  table 
the  use  of  drinks  that  may  prove  a danger  to  their 
children  or  their  domestics. 

4.  Again,  a man  may  be  led  to  abstinence,  from 
consideration  of  the  havoc  he  sees  created  by  alcohol 
in  all  classes  of  society,  and  consideration  of  the 
influence  of  his  own  example.  Such  an  abstainer  finds 
himself  in  a large  and  lovable  company  with  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as  its  leader.  Under  the 
guidance  of  that  spirit  of  power  and  of  love  and  of 
a sound  mind  that  dwelt  so  conspicuously  in  St.  Paul 
they  follow  his  guidance  while  they  take  his  great  pledge 
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and  say,  “If  wine  maketh  my  brother  to  offend, 
I will  drink  no  wine  while  the  world  standeth  lest  I 
make  my  brother  to  offend — the  weak  brother — for  whom 
Christ  died.” 

5.  The  abstainer  earns  for  himself  a happy  emancipa- 
tion from  the  tyrannies  of  custom.  He  is  no  ascetic, 
mortifying  his  body  for  his  soul’s  sake.  He  is  no 
Pharisee,  claiming  for  himself  a character  for  virtue 
which  he  grudges  to  another.  He  can  look  on  wine 
with  the  happy  feeling  that  it  has  no  claim  upon  him. 
In  vain  it  offers  to  charm  him  with  its  delusive  sense 
of  well-being.  He  misses  nothing  as  he  passes  the 
bottle  to  his  temperate  neighbour,  who  is  not  on  the 
drunkard’s  plane,  but  just  at  that  point  on  the  incline 
where  a man  would  feel  a want  if  there  were  no  wine 
on  the  table.  No  gentleman  thinks  any  the  less  of  him 
for  his  unaffected  abstinence;  and  if  a friend  chaff  him 
— all  the  more  if  he  also  be  independent  of  tobacco — 
and  say  to  him,  “You  have  no  vices,”  he  replies, 
“ On  the  contrary,  I have  so  many  I cannot  afford  to 
feed  them.” 

6.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a century  science 
has  taken  in  hand  the  more  exact  study  of  the  influence 
of  alcohol  on  the  body,  its  various  organs  and  elements, 
with  the  result  that  more  definite  ideas  of  its  mode 
of  action  have  been  attained  and  clearer  impressions  as 
to  the  conditions  in  which  it  may  be  used  with  any 
possible  advantage.  The  general  result  of  physiological 
experiment,  of  pathological  research,  and  of  clinical 
observation  has  gone  in  the  direction  of  exploding  the 
age-long  superstition  as  to  the  stimulating  and  sustain- 
ing influence  of  an  article  that,  as  a drug,  is  finding  a 
daily  diminishing  range  of  administration  and,  as  a 
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dietetic  fluid  is  being  exposed,  first,  as  to  its  own  direct 
poisonous  influence  on  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
second,  as  to  its  influence  in  lessening  the  power  of  these 
same  tissues  to  resist  other  noxious  elements  such  as  the 
microbes  of  tubercle  and  various  fevers. 

In  connection  with  the  circulation,  e.g.,  not  only  are 
the  blood-cells  deteriorated,  so  that  their  nutritive  and 
protective  value  is  impaired,  but  the  circulatory 
apparatus  also  is  liable  to  damage.  The  heart  becomes 
subject  of  fatty  degeneration. 

So  with  digestion,  in  relation  to  which  the  victims 
of  its  baleful  influence  too  often  imagine  it  gives  them 
help,  while  it  is  really  a hindrance.  Alcohol  is  found 
to  diminish  the  digestive  power  of  the  stomach,  although 
all  the  while,  vampire-like,  it  beguiles  that  organ  with 
a delusive  sense  of  comfort. 

There  are  various  directions  in  which  it  comes,  like 
the  Greek  horse  into  Troy,  as  a promising  gift,  only  to 
bring  with  it  danger  and  death.  Thus  it  is  often  used 
as  a heat-producer  and  taken  “ to  keep  out  the  cold.” 
But  Professor  Schafer,  in  his  Physiological  Text-Book, 
says,  “ Various  observers  have  found  that  alcohol  taken 
in  ordinary  quantities  as  a beverage  causes  a slight 
depression,  generally  less  than  half  a degree,  in  the 
temperature  of  healthy  men ; on  the  other  hand, 
poisonous  doses  may  cause  a fall  of  five  or  six  degrees 
— in  fact,  many  of  the  lowest  temperatures  recorded  in 
man  have  been  observed  in  drunken  persons  exposed 
to  cold.  Experiments  upon  animals  have  given  similar 
results.”  Perhaps  some  one  of  a company  snowed  up 
in  a train  congratulates  himself  on  the  bottle  of  whisky 
he  has  in  his  pocket.  He  is  the  one  of  all  the  group 
who  is  most  to  be  pitied. 
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Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  in  his  “ Lectures  on  the  Action 
of  Medicines,”  gives  a crucial  example  when  he  relates 
how  “ a party  of  engineers  were  surveying  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  They  camped  at  a great  height  above  the  sea- 
level,  where  the  air  was  very  cold  and  they  were  miser- 
able. Some  of  them  drank  a little  whisky  and  felt  less 
uncomfortable.  Some  of  them  drank  a lot  of  whisky 
and  went  to  bed  feeling  very  jolly  and  comfortable 
indeed.  But  in  the  morning  the  men  who  had  not  taken 
any  whisky  got  up  all  right ; those  who  had  taken  a 
little  whisky  got  up  feeling  very  unhappy ; the  men  who 
had  taken  a lot  of  whisky  did  not  get  up  at  all ; they 
were  simply  frozen  to  death.  They  had  warmed,”  adds 
the  Professor,  “ the  surface  of  their  bodies  at  the  expense 
of  their  internal  organs.” 

One  might  follow  out  the  supposed  virtues  of  alcohol 
in  all  directions  only  to  find  with  Professor  Rosenfeld 
of  Breslau  ( Das  Indications gebiet  des  Alkohols  bei  der 
Behandlung  innerer  Krankheiten,  1908),  that  its  appli- 
cation is  very  restricted.  Dealing  with  its  administra- 
tion as  a soporific  in  cases  of  insomnia,  he  says  that 
its  action  is  of  a sort  that  helps  the  patient  to  fall  asleep, 
but  shortens  the  sleep.  “ Strange  fate,”  he  adds,  “all  the 
labours  of  Schmiedeberg,  Kraepelin,  etc.,  give  alcohol 
the  character  of  a narcotic,  a real  sleep-producer,  and 
even  in  this,  its  peculiar  province,  its  administration 
wakens  suspicion,  a fate  that  it  shares,  to  be  sure,  with 
its  rival — morphia.” 

Little  wonder  that,  when  the  enlightened  Emperor  of 
Germany  attends  to  the  teachings  of  his  men  of  science, 
he  calls  his  soldiers  to  abstinence  and  warns  his  naval 
cadets  that  “ in  the  next  great  war,  victory  will  be  with 
the  nation  that  consumes  least  alcohol.” 
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Modern  medical  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  alcohol  can 
best  be  estimated  from  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  treatment 
of  hospital  patients.  There  the  physician  or  surgeon  has 
no  fidgetty  friend  of  the  patient  at  his  elbow  questioning 
whether  this  is  not  a case  for  “a  little  wine.”  1 he 
practitioner  in  the  hospital  has  nothing  but  the  good 
of  his  patient  to  consider,  and  in  recent  times  the  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  employed  there  has  been  wonderfully 
diminished  and  is  diminishing.  In  the  Royal  Infirmary 
of  Edinburgh,  where  not  long  ago  wines,  etc.,  were 
ordered  and  contracted  for  by  the  gallon  and  kept  in 
the  steward’s  cellar,  the  Directors  do  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  contract  any  more,  for  the  supplies  are  now  kept 
on  the  apothecary’s  shelf.  There  will  always  be  diversity 
of  practice  followed  by  different  practitioners,  but  I am 
free  to  affirm  that  the  hospitals  in  which  the  best  results 
are  obtained  are  not  those  in  which  there  is  the  largest 
consumption  of  alcohol.  There  is  no  higher  authority 
on  Therapeutics  in  Great  Britain  than  Sir  Thomas 
Fraser,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Sir  Thomas,  as  a clinical  Professor, 
has  beds  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  The  Superin- 
tendent’s Report  for  the  last  quarter  shows  that  in  the 
ward  under  the  Professor’s  care  the  average  expenditure 
per  patient  for  wines,  etc.,  was  one  farthing.  Probably 
the  needs  of  one  or  two  peculiar  cases  called  for  this 
use  of  the  drug.  In  the  two  preceding  quarters  the 
expenditure  was  nil,  and  no  one  would  imagine  that 
the  patients  in  Ward  26  were  treated  otherwise  than 
with  the  highest  skill  and  care.  And  Sir  Thomas  would 
laugh,  and  so  would  his  students,  if  you  suggested  that 
he  was  a fanatical  abstainer. 

Professor  Rosenfeld,  who  explains  that  he  applies  to 
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his  studies  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  the  same  consideration  that  would  be  applicable 
to  the  study  of  other  preparations,  like  quinine,  calomel 
or  arsenic,  closes  his  treatise  by  saying  that  all  his 
observations  are  grounded  on  this  great  principle  : “ All 
drugs — and  such  assuredly  is  alcohol — must  be  adminis- 
tered with  a clear  understanding  of  their  use,  and  so 
that  they — what  can  never  be  said  of  alcohol — are  in 
accord  with  the  maxim,  Non  Nocere  ” (not  to  harm). 

“ Do  thyself  no  harm  ! ” cried  the  Apostle  to  the 
jailer,  ready  to  pierce  his  heart  with  his  drawn  sword. 
“ Do  thyself  no  harm  I ” cries  the  voice  of  wisdom  to 
every  young  man  and  woman  lifting  the  first  glass  of 
wine  to  the  lips.  The  sword  has  slain  its  thousands; 
the  wine-glass  counts  its  victims  by  the  myriad. 

“Drink  not  the  third  glass,”  sang  George  Herbert, 
three  hundred  years  ago  : 

“ Drink  not  the  third  glass,  which  thou  canst  not  tam.e 
When  once  it  is  within  thee,  but  before 
May’st  rule  it,  as  thou  list;  and  pour  the  shame 
Which  it  may  pour  upon  thee  on  the  floor. 

It  is  most  just  to  throw  that  on  the  ground 
Which  would  throw  me  there,  if  I keep  the  round.” 

Very  good  for  the  gracious  poet  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  the  scientific  twentieth  century  bids  us 
note  that  the  drinker  is  more  likely  to  take  the  third  glass 
than  to  heed  the  warning.  For  the  first  glass  provokes 
a thirst  for  the  second,  and  this  second  glass  tends  to 
so  weaken  the  will  that  the  third  glass  cannot  be  resisted. 
The  wisdom  of  this  century  therefore  says  to  its  sons 
and  daughters, 


“ Drink  not  the  first  glass.” 


Medicated  Wines. 

BY 

MARY  D.  STURGE,  M.D.  (Lond.), 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THI!  BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN. 

“ Medicated  wines  are  concoctions  the  basis  of  which  is  port 
or  sherry  to  which  have  been  added  extract  of  beef,  malt,  pepsin, 
coca  leave,  cinchonae,  iron,  or  some  mstetic  or  medicinal  sub- 
stance. . . . The  use  of  these  wines  can  on  no  grounds  be 
recommended.  . . . On  every  ground  their  manufacture  and  sale 
should  be  strongly  deprecated  by  the  medical  profession.” — 
“ Food  and  Dietetics,”  by  Robert  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 

IN  the  course  of  her  address,  Dr.  Mary  Sturge  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  “ Meat  Wines  ” and  “ Medi- 
cated Wines,”  and  warned  her  audience  against  the 
grave  danger  of  taking  these  mixtures,  which,  after  all, 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  strong  solutions  of  alcohol 
frequently  sold  under  fancy  names,  many  of  which 
names  entirely  disguise  the  fact  that  the  bottles  contain 
mixtures  heavily  laden  with  alcohol.  So  misleading  are 
both  the  labels  and  the  advertisements  that  abstainers 
have  been  known  unwittingly  to  drink  these  liquids 
as  though  they  were  temperance  drinks,  whilst  other 
persons  give  these  same  wine-laden  concoctions  to  their 
children,  being  quite  unaware  that  they  often  contain 
even  more  alcohol  than  is  present  in  ordinary  wines  like 
claret  and  sherry,  and  possess,  in  consequence,  the  power 
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of  starting  a dangerous  craving  which  may  readily  lead 
to  inebriety. 

Some  of  these  wines  are  called  Meat  Wines,  but  the 
proportion  of  meat  extract  contained  in  them  is,  as  a 
rule,  so  small  that  its  nutritive  value  is  negligible. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  points  out  “ that  by  the 
use  of  these  Meat  Wines  the  alcohol  habit  may  be 
encouraged  or  established,  and  that  it  is  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  they  possess  any  high  nutritive  qualities.” 

Other  mixtures  contain  small  amounts  of  medicines, 
such  as  quinine,  iron,  or  coca,  in  addition  to  being 
strongly  fortified  with  alcohol.  Now  coca  is  the 
same  as  the  poisonous  drug  cocaine,  and  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  our  well-known  beverage 
cocoa,  although  unfortunately  the  names  are  somewhat 
alike.  This  warning  is  needful,  because  there  are  many 
persons  who  have  a vague  idea  that  coca  wine  has  the 
same  effect  as  our  nourishing,  wholesome  household 
cocoa,  whereas  the  two  things  are  utterly  different  and 
come  from  different  plants  with  different  names — 
Erythroxyton  Coca  and  Theobroma  Cacao  (Cocoa  or 
Chocolate). 

“ A lady  who  was  an  ardent  temperance  worker  said,  ‘ I would 
not  allow  wine  or  spirits  into  my  house,  but  when  I see  the  girls 
tired  and  dull  I send  to  the  chemists  for  some  coca  wine  and 
give  them  a glass,  and  it  does  them  good.’  She  was 
terribly  grieved  when  her  youngest  daughter  became  a confirmed 
drunkard  and  ended  her  days  in  an  asylum.  She  did  not 
realise  that  besides  an  amount  of  alcohol,  ....  she 
was  giving  them  doses  of  a most  poisonous  drug  known 
as  cocaine.  She  thought,  as  many  persons  do,  that  coca  is  just 
the  same  as  the  ordinary  cocoa  we  use  for  food.  It  is  not.  It 
contains  this  poison,  which,  while  relieving  pain  and  weariness 
for  the  time,  forms  a habit  which  ruins  soul  and  body,  wrecks  the 
nerves,  and  sends  the  victim  to  the  asylum.  Kola  wine  has  the 
same  danger.  The  vendors  of  these  wines  wish  to  make  money, 
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and  so  they  announce  that  they  will  cure  influenza,  nervous 
exhaustion  and  depression,  wasting  diseases,  whooping  cough, 
and  neuralgia.”* 

* “ Drink  in  Disguise,”  a paper  read  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Beatty  at  the 
Women’s  Temperance  Conference  held  in  Dublin,  2nd  November,  1903. 
(Issued  by  the  Dublin  Women’s  Temperance  Association.  Copies  can  be 
had,  4d.  per  dozen ; 2/6  per  100 ; from  Miss  Edmundson,  St.  Elmo, 
Howth,  Co.  Dublin). 

Many  chemists  refuse,  as  a matter  of  principle,  to 
obtain  licences  to  sell  these  wines,  and  we  recognise 
cordially  their  practical  and  high  endeavour  to  stop  the 
pernicious  sale. 

In  1909  the  British  Medical  Journal  (March  27th  and 
May  29th)  issued  an  analysis  of  a large  number  of  both 
ordinary  and  medicated  “ wines,”  which  shows  that  the 
amount  of  alcohol  they  contain  is  as  follows  : — 

Alcohol  per  cent.  Fluid  Drachms*  of  Pure 


Wine.  by  Volume.  Alcohol  in  a Wineglassful. 

Claret  9 ...  i£ 

Hock  10  ...  ii 

Champagne  (dry)  10  to  15  ...  ii  to  2 

Sherry  (dry)  18  ...  3 to  3! 

Sherry  (brown)  23  ...  3 to  3£ 

Port  20  ...  si 


* A drachm  equals  a teaspoonful. 

There  are  also  a great  number  of  Tonic  Wines  adver- 
tised, which  contain  a very  large  percentage  of  alcohol. 
It  is  not  possible  to  publish  the  names  of  such,  but  the 
proportion  of  alcohol  in  most  medicated  wines  varies 
from  1 1. 5 per  cent,  to  23.40  per  cent. 

That  members  of  the  medical  profession  regard  the 
subject  as  important  is  shown  by  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Boothroyd,  published  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal : — 

“ In  your  article  on  ‘ Meaty  Wines,’  you  draw  attention  to 
what,  in  my  judgment,  is  becoming  a grave  social  danger.  The 
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specious  and  ingenious  advertisement  of  alcoholics  under  the 
guise  of  harmless  medicaments  is  introducing  drinking  habits 
into  numberless  households.  Hardly  a day  passes  in  which  I 
am  not  asked  my  opinion  of  some  drugged  or  otherwise  sophis- 
ticated wine  ; and  this  occurs  to  an  alarming  extent  in  families 
hitherto  practising  total  abstinence.  The  utter  absurdity  of  the 
claims  made  on  behalf  of  those  nostrums  is,  of  course  known  to 
every  medical  man,  but  to  the  public  at  large  the  ‘ damnable 
iteration  ’ of  their  therapeutic  merits  in  every  newspaper  and  on 
every  hoarding  is  dangerously  seductive  and  call  for  authorita- 
tive condemnation  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession.” 

Other  doctors  are  quite  willing  to  give  evidence  on 
the  subject.  Thus  one  has  written  two  leaflets,  entitled, 
“Masked  Alcohol”  and  “A  National  Canker,”*  in 
order  forcibly  to  point  out  the  risk  run  by  women  who 
take  these  liquids.  He  says  : — 

“ I recently  attended  a young  lady  (barely  twenty-one  years 
of  age)  of  substantial  means.  When  first  I called  upon  her  she 
was  then  in  a maudlin  condition  bordering  on  delirium  tremens. 
She  had  been  drinking  three  bottles  per  day  of  one  of  the  most 
widely  advertised  ‘ meat  and  malt  1 wines.  Unkempt  and  un- 
washed, amidst  surroundings  which  betokened  refinement  and 
education,  the  stale  smell  of  alcohol  pervading  the  atmosphere, 
there  she  was  laughing,  crying  and  shrieking  in  turns,  and 
demanding  a further  supply  of  the  fraudulent  concoction  which 
had  reduced  her  to  such  a horrible  condition.  She  has  commenced 
with  a small  glassful  to  dinner,  and  this  had  been  gradually 
but  steadily  increased,  till  she  seemed  a positive  drunkard,  con- 
suming three  bottles  a day.  This  she  had  been  doing  for  about 
a fortnight,  with  the  result  I have  mentioned.  She  had  a great 
struggle  to  overcome  the  habit. 

“ Another  woman  I knew  reduced  her  home  to  a wreck  through 
drunkenness  induced  by  indulgence  in  the  first  instance  of  so- 
called  ‘ tonic  ’ wine.  The  last  time  I saw  her  she  had  been  found 
lying  drunk  in  a lane  but  a few  yards  from  her  home. 

“ A man  requested  me  to  see  his  wife  who  was  in  an  appar- 
ently unaccountable  nervous  condition.  She  was  a secret  drinker 
of  ‘ meat  and  malt  ’ wine ! 

“ A man  in  a fairly  prosperous  way  of  business  requested  my 
services  for  his  wife.  She  had  twice  been  the  means  of  wrecking 

* “ A National  Canker.  Medicated  Wines:  A Warning,”  by  D. 
Wallace  Smith,  M.B.,  C.M. 
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his  business  through  pledging  his  credit.  He  went  down  on  his 
knees  and  piteously  begged  me  not  to  prescribe  alcohol  in  any 
form  as  she  had  almost  ruined  his  business  again.  Because  I 
would  not  advise  a continuance  of  a so-called  ‘ tonic  ’ wine  she 
declined  to  see  me  again.  In  a month  the  shop  was  closed,  and 
the  husband  and  wife  were  on  the  streets  homeless  and  penniless. 
She  commenced  her  downward  career  through  partaking  of  the 
fraudulent  1 tonic  ’ wine. 

“ Enough  ! I could  enumerate  many  sad  cases  but  I think 
I have  told  enough  from  the  secret  chambers  to  prove  that  this 
medicated  wine  delusion  is  a real  menace  to  the  welfare,  not  only 
of  the  individual,  but  of  the  nation,  and  I feel  it  to  be  my  urgent 
duty  to  send  forth  a fiery-cross  of  warning.” 

So  serious  is  the  whole  question  that  fifty-eight 
medical  men  in  the  City  of  Leeds  have  united  together 
and  signed  a printed  leaflet  entitled,  “ Dangers  of  so- 
called  Medicated  Wines  : A Warning  by  Leeds  Medical 
Men.”  They  say:  — 

“ The  warning  from  so  high  an  authority  as  the  ‘ British 
Medical  Journal  ’ ought  not  to  be  disregarded,  especially  as  some 
of  these  wines  are  recommended  to  be  given  to  children,  and  are 
advertised  largely  as  being  strengthening  and  nourishing  in 
character.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  wines  contain  such  a 
ridiculously  small  quantity  of  beef  extract  that  they  cannot  be 
really  strengthening,  and  that  the  claim  by  the  makers  for  their 
use  on  this  ground  is  positively  absurd. 

“ Some  of  these  wines  which  are  largely  advertised  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  can  be  purchased  at  licensed  houses  and 
railway  refreshment  rooms  by  the  glass,  and  in  flasks ; and  from 
our  personal  observation  we  are  sure  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  these  meaty  wines  for  purposes  of  hospitality 
among  working-class  people. 

“ As  showing  the  large  sale  which  these  wines  have,  one  com- 
pany whose  wine  is  very  extensively  advertised  made  a profit  for 
the  year  ending  December  31st,  1909,  of  ^48,953.” 

Towards  remedying  this  most  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  we  need  at  once  to  demand  a law  such  as  they 
have  in  America,  where  the  percentage  of  alcohol  has  to 
be  stated  upon  all  proprietary  medicines  in  which  alcohol 
is  present.  Our  women,  rich  and  poor  alike,  have  a 
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claim  to  be  protected  both  from  the  temptation  and  the 
grave  danger  to  health  and  to  the  happiness  of  their 
homes  that  exist  in  the  present  reckless  sale  and  adver- 
tisement of  Medicated  Wines.  And  we  need  also  the 
entire  suppression  of  grocers’  licences,  by  means  of 
which  they  sell  these  Medicated  Wines  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  wines  of  commerce. 


Is  Alcohol  a Help  or  Hindrance 
to  Efficiency  ? 


HERE  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  Society  as  a 


whole  to  be  interested  in  the  health  and  efficiency 
of  its  component  members.  People  generally  are  begin- 
ing  to  realise  more  than  they  have  ever  done,  that  they 
are  parts  one  of  another,  that  “ none  of  us  liveth  to  him- 
self and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.”  No  one  man  can 
say  to  another,  “ I have  no  need  of  thee,”  for  we  all 
have  reciprocal  obligations. 

The  results  of  our  habits  and  actions  act  and  re-act 
not  only  on  ourselves,  but  on  those  around  us,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  not  so  much  permitted  to  people  nowa- 
days to  do  what  they  like  with  what  they  call  their  own. 
Thus  in  cases  where  it  is  found  that  the  young  and 
innocent  suffer,  the  Public  Health  Authority  constantly 
interferes  with  the  judgment  and  personal  liberty  of 
parents  and  others  and  says  in  a firm  way  : “ You  shall 
not  do  what  you  like  with  your  own,  for  if  you  do  the 
State  will  suffer.” 

The  taking  of  alcohol  in  excess  tends  to  make  men 


BY 
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and  women  selfish,  forgetful  of  social  obligations,  and 
a nuisance  to  others,  and  hence  the  authorities  constantly 
have  to  interfere.  Not  only  does  it  affect  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  the  man  or  woman  who  indulges  to  excess, 
but,  once  the  bounds  of  moderate  drinking  are  over- 
stepped, crime,  immorality,  insanity  and  poverty  are  the 
invariable  result.  Society  has  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  community.  The  face  of  every 
true-hearted  Englishman  should  burn  with  shame  at  the 
thought  of  the  amount  of  preventable  disease  that  is  still 
rife  in  our  country.  Why  do  we  not  strike  at  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  this,  instead  of  relying  on  the  skill 
of  those  who  endeavour  to  cure  ? Why  not  put  the  fence 
at  the  top  of  the  precipice  instead  of  the  ambulance  at 
the  bottom  ? We  remember  our  late  King’s  query  : “ If 
preventable,  why  not  prevented?”  Prevention  is  a 
branch  of  practical  medicine,  and  medical  men,  even  to 
their  own  pecuniary  loss,  are  noted  for  the  interest  they 
take  in  preventing  disease.  Certain  well-known  doctors 
have  studied  alcohol  in  all  its  effects,  and  also  as  a cause 
of  disease.  It  is  most  important  that  the  results  of  their 
truly  scientific  investigations  should  be  far  more  widely 
known,  and  acted  upon,  than  is  at  present  the  case.  The 
cry  of  the  old  prophet  of  Israel  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  may  be  applied  to  England  to-day,  “ My 
people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge.” 

Amongst  other  things,  Dr.  Sutherland  touched  on  the 
importance  to  the  State  of  carefully  safeguarding  the 
health  of  the  generation  which  is  as  yet  unborn,  and 
which  depends  for  its  vitality  of  body  and  mind  on  a 
healthy  parenthood  and  especially  on  a carefully  nur- 
tured motherhood. 

Scientific  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  show  that 
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their  offspring  is  affected  deleteriously  when  alcohol, 
even  in  small  amounts,  has  been  administered  to  the 
parents ; and  sociological  observations  on  families  of 
human  beings  habituated  to  the  taking  of  alcohol  in 
excess  for  a certain  period  tend  to  confirm  this 
conclusion. 

If  more  efforts  were  made  to  ensure  the  temperance 
and  better  feeding  and  improved  environment  of  the 
mother,  there  would  be  more  chance  that  the  offspring 
would  be  not  only  sane,  but  also  more  sturdy  and 
efficient.  In  the  competitive  struggle  of  life  we  demand 
more  and  more  efficiency,  and  a diminution  of  the  causes 
that  lead  to  inefficiency. 

It  is  immensely  important  to  the  State  to  remove  every 
kind  of  obstacle  out  of  the  way  of  the  full  education  and 
development  of  women.  If  women  had  votes  for  all 
purposes,  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  men,  their 
influence  would  certainly  be  exerted  in  favour  of  move- 
ments that  tend  to  assist  the  evolution  of  the  race 
upwards. 

Generally  speaking,  women  are  only  too  conscious 
that  alcoholic  excess  tends  to  keep  them,  as  well  as  the 
children,  in  the  lower  levels  of  life.  When,  of  set  pur- 
pose, less  money  is  spent  on  alcoholic  drinks,  the  result 
is  immediately  shown  in  a correspondingly  larger  ex- 
penditure on  food  and  clothing  for  children.  In  no  way 
was  the  success  of  the  “ Catch-my-Pal  ” Crusade  in 
Ireland  more  apparent  than  in  the  increase  of  the  amount 
of  money  spent  on  boots  for  the  children,  in  those  districts 
where  total  abstinence  became  prevalent. 

Healthy  children  are  admittedly  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  and  unless  something  more  is  done  to  ensure 
that  the  money  of  parents  is  properly  and  intelligently 
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spent  on  feeding  and  clothing  their  offspring,  rather  than 
wasted  on  alcohol,  the  outlook  for  our  Empire  is  grave 
indeed.  Good  food,  good  air,  dry  clothing  and  ample 
opportunities  for  quiet  sleep  are  most  essential  for  the 
thorough  growth  and  development  of  children,  yet  these 
requisites  are,  at  present,  largely  denied  to  many  thou- 
sands of  the  children  of  our  land,  the  necessary  money 
often  being  inconsiderately  spent  in  public  houses  upon 
that  which  does  not  make  for  efficiency  of  body  or  mind. 


Ten  Detached  Sentences  from 

Brains  Better  than  Beer. 

BY 

E.  CLAUDE  TAYLOR,  m.d.,  m.s.  Lond. 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO  THE  HAMPSTEAD  INFIRMARY,  LONDON. 

i.  I have  been  a teetotaler  myself  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  How  do  I account  for  that? 
well  it  is  in  this  way.  My  great-grandfather  was 

a captain  at  sea,  and  he  noticed  the  destructive  influence 
strong  drink  had  upon  his  men,  so  in  1756  he  decided 
to  give  it  up,  and  to  this  day  his  descendants  have 
been  total  abstainers.  I believe  my  other  ancestors  were 
almost  equally  abstainers,  and  therefore  my  body  does 
not  contain  any  alcoholic  or  narcotic  taint  inherited  from 
a drinking  parent. 

A first  principle  with  all  parents  must  be  to  live  for 
the  good  of  future  generations.  Now  drinking  even  in 
small  quantities  tends  to  weaken  or  create  weak  stock. 

Drinking  causes  injury  to  the  creative  organs  in  men 
and  women.  Large  amounts  cause  damage  that  is 
obvious  when  these  organs  are  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope; smaller  quantities  must  therefore  impair  their 
function  in  some  degree. 

A large  number  of  the  future  generation,  whether  they 
themselves  are  abstainers  or  not,  will  have  the  stain  of 
alcohol  in  their  blood  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
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For  the  sake  of  wives,  children,  sisters,  sweethearts, 
and  mothers,  all  men  should  be  abstainers. 

2.  The  power  of  resisting  all  temptations  is  weakened 
in  the  case  of  a man  who  has  alcohol  in  his  body. 

3.  The  man  who  drinks  has  not  the  brains  to  under- 
stand the  burden  he  is  placing  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
whom  he  professes  to  love. 

4.  If  we  notice  carefully  the  effect  of  drinking  upon 
others  we  can  get  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  ourselves. 

Alcohol  alters  one’s  facial  appearance  and  few  of  us 
would  like  to  be  less  handsome  than  we  are  ! 

5.  The  present  Insurance  Bill  will  lead  to  the  causes 
of  illnesses  being  investigated.  This  will  show  that 
alcohol  is  a potent  cause  of  disease.  Abstainers  will 
refuse  to  pay  for  the  illnesses  of  drinkers  and  will 
demand  a separate  section  for  themselves. 

6.  It  is  no  sin  to  have  no  brains.  It  is  a sin  to  have 
brains  and  not  use  them,  or  to  spoil  them  for  use. 

7.  Many  chronic  inebriates  are  defectives,  and  the 
drinking  is  a sign  of  their  mental  deficiency.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  conclusion  of  the  physician  at  the  head  of  the 
Bethlem  Hospital : That  there  is  a natural  tendency 
for  a defective  stock  under  suitable  conditions  to  recover 
itself,  but  that  alcohol  prevents  their  recovery  or  even 
thrusts  its  members  lower  into  the  abyss.  For  their 
sakes  other  men  with  a sufficiency  of  brains  should 
surely  abstain  from  alcohol  and  seek  to  remove  the 
poison  from  the  path  of  these  partial  defectives. 

8.  How  do  I account  for  the  fact  that  a drinker’s  brains 
are  not  so  strong  as  a total  abstainer’s? 

When  we  place  beneath  the  microscope  portions  of 
the  brain  of  a drunkard  we  find  that  the  tender  fibres 
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of  the  cells  that  do  the  work  are  often  broken  or  entirely 
eaten  away ; indeed  in  the  heavy  drinker  many  of  these 
cells  and  fibres  are  entirely  missing. 

Again,  we  have  machines  for  testing  quickness  of 
memory  and  accuracy  of  touch.  These  prove  that  the 
senses  of  a man  free  from  alcohol  are  quicker  and  more 
alert  than  when  he  has  taken  alcohol. 

In  many  cases  even  a very  small  amount  has  been 
shown  to  have  a bad  effect.  And  the  effect  is  always 
first  noticed  on  those  characteristics  that  make  a man 
a man. 

9.  After  years  of  careful  study  and  experiment,  doctors 
are  now  convinced  that  alcohol  is  of  little  if  any  benefit 
to  their  patients. 

When  I was  a student  at  the  hospital  I was  taught 
to  give  alcohol  frequently  as  a medicine,  and  I continued 
to  do  this  when  I began  to  practise  on  my  own  account. 
Then  I became  house-surgeon  to  the  Temperance 
Hospital  in  London,  and  found  that  the  patients 
recovered  as  quickly  or  more  quickly  without  it.  I 
therefore  determined  to  try  for  myself  the  plan  of  treat- 
ing my  patients  without  alcohol.  What  is  the  result? 
I am  convinced  that  the  patients  are  restored  to  health 
in  less  time  than  formerly. 

10.  As  I am  Medical  Officer  of  a Poor  Law  Union  I have 
considerable  experience  with  cases  of  mania  and  delirium 
tremens  caused  through  drink,  and  if  any  one  wishes 
to  have  a lesson  in  temperance  let  him  see  a man — poor 
fellow  ! — in  the  padded  ward.  The  other  day,  whilst 
visiting  the  mental  ward,  the  attendant  called  my  atten- 
tion to  three  fellows  side  by  side,  remarking,  “ Publican, 
barman,  and  customer.” 


Alcohol  and  the  Citizen,  or  The 
Enormous  Costliness  of  Drink 
to  the  Nation. 


R.  CRAWFORD  TREASURE  spoke  to  his 


audience  as  a member  of  a profession  which  sees 
more  of  the  evils  of  drink  than  does  any  other  profes- 
sion. Indeed,  there  are  no  more  powerful  advocates 
of  temperance  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. At  the  present  time  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
in  our  Hospitals  is  not  one-twentieth  part  of  what  it 
was  a few  years  ago. 

Alcohol  affects  the  citizen  in  many  ways.  Firstly  there 
is  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  people  realise  that  ,£160,000,000  is  spent 
annually  by  the  nation  in  drink.  With  this  money 
(which  is  worse  than  wasted,  since  it  is  sapping  the 
stamina  of  the  race),  about  three  Dreadnoughts  could 
be  purchased  a week,  stately  cathedrals,  halls,  parks 
and  palaces  might  beautify  our  towns  and  provide  means 
to  meet  the  clamouring  social  needs  of  the  age. 

Mr.  John  Burns  said,  “ The  drink  bill  for  fourteen 
days  would  provide  five  shillings  a week  for  700,000 
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old  age  pensioners  of  70  years  of  age;  and  for  a month 
would  give  five  shillings  a week  to  all  worthy  people 
over  65  years  of  age.”  This  country  is  a rich  nation, 
but  not  rich  enough  to  justify  this  huge  annual  expendi- 
ture in  strong  drink. 

Another  alarming  fact  is  the  great  expense  to  the 
country  involved  in  dealing  with  the  drink  traffic.  We 
all,  abstainer  and  drinker  alike,  have  to  pay  our  share 
towards  supporting  vast  numbers  of  policemen,  police 
court  officials,  prison  attendants,  and  many  asylum 
attendants,  all  of  whom  could  be  done  without,  and 
the  country  saved  the  expense,  if  alcohol  was  abolished. 

Alcohol  is  largely  responsible  for  the  existence  of  our 
huge  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries,  which 
present  a perpetual  warning  as  to  its  baneful  effects. 

These  useful  institutions  are  of  course  constantly 
drawing  for  their  maintenance  upon  the  pockets  of  every 
citizen,  the  money  being  required  in  such  huge  amounts 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  human  wreckage  due  to  alcohol. 
One  does  not  find  many  teetotalers  going  to  the  work- 
house,  though  it  is  a great  teetotal  establishment  when 
they  are  there. 

Taking  the  subject  in  relation  to  crime,  the  speaker 
quoted  Lord  Alverstone,  who  said,  “ After  forty  years’ 
legal  experience  I can  say  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
crime  of  the  country  has  its  origin  in  drink.”  Justice 
Bingham  said,  “ If  you  can  get  rid  of  drink  the  doors 
of  the  Divorce  Court  will  almost  close.” 

Dealing  with  the  effect  upon  health,  Dr.  Crawford 
Treasure  stated  that  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  alcohol 
is  a racial  poison.  It  attacks  a man  in  his  most  vital 
parts,  namely,  the  cells  that  produce  new  life  and  in 
the  nerve  cells.  Regarding  the  nerve  cells  it  deadens 
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the  will  power  and  destroys  the  judgment  of  a man 
when  he  has  to  act  rapidly  and  wisely  in  an  emergency, 
and  consequently  accidents  happen  to  himself  and  other 
people. 

Further,  many  persons  who  have  taken  only  a little 
drink  are  frequently  admitted  to  hospitals  in  conse- 
quence of  accidents  sustained  because  of  misjudgment 
of  the  distance  of  a passing  tram,  motor  or  cab. 

Accidents  are  more  frequent  on  Saturdays  than  other 
days,  not  because  there  is  any  extra  traffic,  but  because 
on  that  day  more  alcohol  is  consumed.  Much  needless 
expense  again  falls  upon  the  charitable  members  of  the 
community  owing  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  such 
large  hospitals  for  dealing  with  the  accidents  and  other 
illnesses  due  to  alcohol. 

The  speaker  touched  on  the  subject  in  connection  with 
the  Army,  quoting  statements  made  by  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  and  celebrated  generals,  who  condemned 
it  unsparingly.  He  mentioned  that  there  were  now 
forty  thousand  teetotalers  in  our  Army  in  India.  He 
also  alluded  to  the  experiences  of  Arctic  explorers,  and 
quoted  Nansen’s  opinion,  that  alcohol  is  not  helpful  in 
cold  climates. 

The  speaker  concluded  by  urging  his  audience  to  do 
all  they  could  to  forward  the  great  cause  of  temperance. 


Efficiency. 


BY 


J.  A.  HENTON  WHITE, 

M.D.  Durh.,  E.R.C.S.  Ed. 

HON.  SURGEON  ST.  JOHN  AMBULANCE  BRIGADE. 

O make  the  very  best  of  the  natural  faculties  with 


which  one  is  endowed,  in  other  words,  to  make 
oneself  as  efficient  as  possible,  should  be  the  object 
of  everyone. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
that  alcohol  in  any  form  reduces  the  total  output  of 
energy,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  a workman 
who  has  accustomed  himself  to  work  on  alcohol  that 
such  is  the  case.  He  will  reply,  “It  is  all  very  well 
for  you,  doctor,  you  don’t  have  to  do  hard  work  like 
me  or  you  couldn’t  do  without  some.”  Now  we  must 
be  prepared  to  answer  fully  and  convincingly  such  a 
remark,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  more  hard  work  can 
be  done  without  alcohol  than  with  it.  Moreover,  we 
must  explain  to  him  the  reason  for  his  opinion  that 
he  can  do  more  work  with  alcohol  than  without  it. 

The  following  examples  are  useful  for  this  purpose. 

At  Uxbridge  in  the  year  1841  a large  owner  of  brick- 
works divided  his  men  into  two  gangs;  one  gang  was 
allowed  to  take  beer,  the  other  gang  had  none.  This 
went  on  for  a whole  year,  and  then  it  was  found  that 
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the  average  number  of  bricks  made  per  man  for  the 
year  by  the  abstainers  was  795,400,  but  for  the  beer 
drinkers  only  760,269.  This  means  that  every  abstainer 
made  on  the  average  35,000  more  bricks  in  the  year 
than  the  beer  drinkers,  and  yet  the  beer  drinkers 
thought  all  the  time  that  they  worked  harder  and  better 
with  beer  than  without  it. 

Take  again  the  work  of  a miner;  this  is  hard, 
laborious,  and  dangerous  employment.  At  Ivnockmahon 
there  are  some  copper  mines,  and  more  than  one 
thousand  men  were  there  employed.  Eight  hundred 
of  these  became  abstainers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  value  of  the  output  from  the  mines  increased  by 
^5,000.  To  this  might  be  added  at  least  ^6,000  which 
they  had  previously  spent  on  alcohol.  Yet  these  men 
had  previously  thought  (as  all  drinking  workmen  do) 
that  beer  helped  them  to  do  more  work. 

You  all  know  that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  a millionaire  and 
that  he  made  his  money  at  the  great  steel  works  in 
Pittsburg.  Perhaps  there  is  no  hotter  nor  more  exhaust- 
ing work  than  steel  making.  The  metal  has  to  be 
made  white  hot,  and  large  furnaces  have  to  be  constantly 
stoked  with  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal,  yet  not  one  drop 
of  whisky  is  allowed  to  enter  those  works,  which  employ 
thirty-eight  thousand  men. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  men  come  and  say  that  they  can 
do  more  work  with  alcohol  than  without  it.  Let  me 
again  impress  on  you  that  this  is  due  to  the  deceptive 
feeling  of  strength  which  alcohol  gives,  but  which  has 
no  basis  in  reality.  Alcohol  is  called  a stimulant 
because  men  think  it  gives  them  strength,  but  this  again 
is  merely  deception,  and  has  no  true  foundation.  The 
fact  is  that  alcohol  merely  lulls  the  feeling  of  fatigue. 
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The  more  prolonged,  the  more  arduous,  and  let  me  add, 
the  more  difficult  the  work  is,  the  greater  is  the  injurious 
effect  of  alcohol,  both  on  the  quantity  and  especially 
on  the  quality  of  the  work  executed. 

For  children  and  for  those  whose  growth  is  not  com-* 
plete,  alcohol  is  particularly  injurious.  It  used  to  be 
used  for  the  production  of  dwarf  children  and  animals. 
Some  years  ago  I went  into  a poor  house  to  see  a 
patient,  and  on  the  hearth  was  what  I took  to  be  a 
kitten.  I made  some  remark  about  the  kitten,  and  the 
patient  told  me  that  it  was  a five-year-old  cat,  and  that 
she  had  never  grown  any  more  since  whisky  was  put 
into  her  milk  one  day  for  a joke.  It  made  her  very  ill 
and  miserable,  and  she  had  refused  whisky  ever  since, 
but  ceased  growing.  What  a pity  it  is  that  some  human 
beings  had  not  the  sense  to  refuse  whisky  like  that  cat ! 

All  of  my  audience  who  are  of  the  fair  sex  are  no 
doubt  anxious  to  retain  a youthful  appearance  as  long 
as  nature  allows.  Now  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is 
certain  to  make  a girl’s  skin  look  yellow  and  wrinkled, 
patchy  and  blotchy,  that  thing  is  alcohol.  It  may  make 
you  look  better  and  your  eyes  brighter  for  a few  times, 
but  the  penalty  has  to  be  paid,  and  that  soon. 

Alcohol  in  the  form  of  brandy  is  often  unnecessarily 
given  for  faints.  As  an  officer  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Brigade  I have  often  been  on  duty  amongst  crowds. 
When  the  late  King  Edward  VII.  came  to  Birmingham 
to  open  the  University,  and  in  London  at  the  Coronation 
of  our  present  King,  I had  many  opportunities  of  treat- 
ing faints,  some  of  them  very  serious  ones,  for  the  slight 
cases  are  treated  by  the  men  and  only  serious  cases  are 
seen  by  the  surgeons.  I have  never  yet  seen  a faint 
that  required  alcohol;  simple  remedies,  such  as  keeping 
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the  head  low,  raising  the  arms,  and  loosening  tight 
clothing,  and  perhaps  sprinkling  the  face  with  cold 
water,  are  sufficient.  I remember  particularly  one  little 
fellow  of  about  eight  who  had  waited  all  day  since  4 a.m. 
"bn  the  pavement  to  see  the  King.  He  fainted,  for  he 
had  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  was  brought  to  the 
Ambulance  Station  at  the  Horse  Guards  in  a very 
collapsed  condition.  He  had  some  hot  gruel  from  a 
vacuum  flask,  and  when  the  King  came  past  I saw  him 
climb  on  the  gate  and  cheer  as  well  as  if  nothing  had 
been  the  matter  with  him  two  or  three  hours  previously. 
The  members  of  the  Brigade  carry  no  brandy  now, 
and  only  on  the  advice  of  medical  officers  may  it  be 
administered. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  only  one’s  physical  powers 
which  are  deteriorated  by  using  alcohol,  but  also  one’s 
mental  and  moral  attainments. 

The  qualities  which  make  a man  a gentleman,  or  a 
woman  a lady,  are  the  first  to  go,  and  others  soon  follow. 
Even  a mother’s  firmly  rooted  instinct  of  love  for  her 
child  may  go.  A clergyman  was  preaching  one  day 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  and  in  trying  to  illustrate 
the  Creator’s  care  for  His  children,  he  took  as  an 
example  the  love  of  a mother  for  her  child,  saying  that 
nothing  would  destroy  it,  however  ill,  however  repul- 
sive, however  helpless  the  little  one  might  become,'  the 
mother  still  loved  it  and  cared  for  it.  After  the  close 
of  the  service,  as  he  was  going  home,  a little  girl  in 
rags  pulled  his  coat  and  said,  “Please,  sir,  you  forgot 
something  to-night.  There  is  something  that  will  take 
away  a mother’s  love.”  He  asked  what  she  meant, 
and  the  reply  was,  “ Please,  sir,  beer  will.” 


Alcohol  in  Work  and  Play. 

BY 

OWEN  T.  WILLIAMS, 

M.D.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  M.R.C.P. 

LECTURER  ON  PHARMACOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

IN  either  work  or  play,  there  are  two  prime  factors 
concerned,  the  brain  directing  the  effort  made,  and 
the  muscles  which  perform  the  effort.  Upon  the  correct 
relationships  between  these  two,  as  well  as  upon  the 
healthiness  of  each,  depend  all  the  coarse  and  fine  move- 
ments made  in  either  work  or  play.  Whether  the  move- 
ments concerned  be  using  a sledge  hammer,  or  handling 
a billiard  cue,  putting  a weight,  or  performing  a deli- 
cate movement  on  the  violin,  there  is  always  necessary 
the  fine  correlation  between  brain  and  muscle. 

The  nervous  system,  which  is  conveying  its  myriads 
of  impulses  to  and  from  the  brain,  the  muscles  which 
are  liberating  force  continuously  are  both  enabled  to 
do  so  by  performing  chemical  and  physical  reactions. 

In  the  organic  world,  as  in  the  inorganic  world,  there 
are  laws  which  are  precisely  the  same.  That  matter 
and  force  are  indestructible,  that  each  may  be  changed 
from  one  form  into  another,  is  as  true  in  the  human  body 
as  it  is  in  the  working  of  any  machine. 

The  function  of  a machine  is  to  transform  energy. 
Examples  were  given  of  the  transformation  of  the 
chemical  energy  stored  up  in  coal  (originally  derived 
from  the  sun,  through  the  medium  of  plants,  which 
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ultimately  in  the  course  of  centuries  were  compressed 
into  coal),  into  the  energy  of  motion  in  the  particles  of 
steam.  The  energy  of  the  steam  can  be  again  converted 
into  energy  of  motion  of  a different  kind,  in  the  driving 
of  a wheel,  this  again  into  electrical  energy  by  a dynamo 
and  back  again  into  chemical  energy  when  the  electricity 
is  stored  in  an  accumulator.  This  can  again  be  used 
to  produce  various  forms  of  energy,  heat,  light,  mag- 
netism, energy  of  motion,  and  so  on. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  the  human  body  is  a trans- 
former of  energy.  The  food  upon  which  we  live  contains 
a store  of  energy  in  virtue  of  its  chemical  composition. 
The  body  by  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
stores  up  this  energy  in  its  cells.  Then  at  various  times 
and  in  different  organs,  it  liberates  the  energy  as  needed. 
In  the  nervous  system  the  energy  is  liberated  to  send 
messages  along  all  the  nerves.  In  the  muscles  the 
energy  is  liberated  to  produce  movements.  The  former 
is  comparable  to  the  movement  of  the  trigger,  and  the 
latter  to  the  explosive  which  drives  the  shot  from  the 
gun. 

Some  of  the  energy  is  liberated  in  the  form  of  heat 
to  keep  the  body  warm,  some  (in  the  kidneys)  is  used 
to  rake  out  the  ashes  produced  by  the  processes  of  the 
body. 

In  the  lower  animals,  light  can  actually  be  produced, 
as  in  phosphorescence,  and  in  fishes  even  electricity  is 
made. 

As  in  the  machine,  so  in  the  body,  there  is  a special 
material  needed  for  the  building  of  the  structure  itself. 
In  the  food  there  is  a special  element,  nitrogen,  which 
is  set  apart  for  building  the  cells  of  which  the  body  is 
formed. 
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The  term  metabolism  is  given  to  all  the  processes, 
physical  and  chemical,  which  are  involved  in  the  tissue 
building  and  energy  transformations  occurring  in  the 
body. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  on  most  of  these  processes  has 
been  studied  by  experiments,  as  well  as  by  the  manifes- 
tations of  disease.  In  none  has  greater  knowledge  been 
attained  than  in  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  work. 

The  efficiency  of  a machine  is  judged  by  the  per- 
centage of  energy  which  ijt  gives  out  in  the  form  of 
useful  work. 

Man  judged  by  the  same  standard  shows  a remarkable 
efficiency,  the  waste  of  energy  being  extremely  small. 

Many  experiments  have  proved  conclusively  that  the 
administration  of  alcohol  lowers  this  efficiency.  The 
best  known  experiments  are  those  of  Dr.  Parkes  with 
soldiers.  They  are  not  isolated  experiments.  They  have 
been  confirmed  under  similar  trials  by  tests  of  brick- 
makers,  compositors,  soldiers  and  others. 

Evidence  on  this  point  is  now  so  strong  and  well 
recognised  that  it  is  needless  to  elaborate  it. 

The  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  in  war, 
in  explorations,  in  the  training  for  all  sports  is  the  best 
proof  that  experience  has  collaborated  with  the  experi- 
mental tests. 

In  a machine  any  needless  waste  of  energy  is  a loss 
in  efficiency.  In  the  body  a good  deal  of  energy  is 
needed  to  maintain  the  normal  level  of  warmth.  The 
body  is  continuously  losing  heat  to  its  environment. 
Any  loss  beyond  the  normal  has  therefore  to  be  made 
up  by  the  liberation  of  extra  energy,  which  is  therefore 
a drain  on  the  efficiency  of  the  body  as  a transformer. 
Alcohol,  by  increasing  the  calibre  of  the  small  vessels 
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on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  increases  the  loss  of  heat 
from  the  body,  and  therefore  either  lowers  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  or  calls  for  an  extra  supply  of  energy 
to  make  up  that  loss.  Experiments  showing  this  were 

quoted. 

Illustrations  were  given,  where  in  both  work  and  play 
the  efficiency  of  the  body  was  lowered  by  taking  alcohol. 
The  energy-transforming  power  of  a machine  or  of 
the  body  naturally  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  material 
of  which  the  machine  or  body  is  composed. 

The  important  element  in  the  body,  nitrogen,  is  con- 
stantly being  lost  and  replaced,  but  in  health  there  is 
an  exact  balance  between  the  new  material  taken  in 
and  the  old  excreted. 

In  health  this  balance  is  maintained  under  markedly 
varying  conditions.  If  alcohol  be  administered,  then  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  is  increased  and  the  balance  is  disturbed. 
Did  this  go  on  continuously,  alterations  in  structure 
would  necessarily  follow.  Fortunately,  the  body  has 
reserve  power  to  deal  with  such  losses,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  the  body  draws  on  this  reserve  power,  and  thus 
compensates  the  loss.  This  power  of  the  body  is  not 
called  upon  in  health,  but  is  an  important  factor  when 
drugs  are  given.  The  term  tolerance,  which  is  ascribed 
to  this  power,  well  defines  it.  It  is  thus  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  continuous  administration  of 
alcohol,  which  calls  forth  this  tolerance  in  time  lessens 
the  reserve  force  which  should  be  available  in  times  of 
emergency.  Possibly  this  is  the  explanation  of  the 
lessened  resistance  to  disease  produced  by  alcohol. 

The  human  body,  while  thus  resembling  a machine, 
as  an  energy  transformer  has  among  others  one  par- 
ticularly marked  difference  to  any  machine,  in  that  the 
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centre  of  its  energy  transformations  lies  within  itself. 

It  is  the  complexity  of  this  controlling  power  which 
separates  the  human  species  from  all  others. 

Illustrations  were  given  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  on  the  fine  movements,  involved  in  various  forms 
of  work  and  play.  To  perform  fine  movements  with  the 
necessary  degree  of  accuracy,  it  is  essential  that  the 
controlling  power,  the  brain,  should  be  at  its  best. 

The  position  of  alcohol  as  a drug  among  the  group 
of  anaesthetics,  including  chloroform  and  ether,  was 
explained.  The  possible  way  in  which  alcohol  acts 
on  the  chemical  reactions  in  the  brain  is  that  these 
bodies  just  mentioned  all  have  a marked  influence  in 
dissolving  fat  compounds.  The  brain  contains  a great 
amount  of  these  fat  compounds,  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  deleterious  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  will  be 
explained  by  a further  knowledge  of  its  action  on  these 
fats. 

The  essentials  for  good  work  or  play  are  a normal 
body  and  a sufficient  supply  of  food.  Food  is  defined 
as  a substance  which  yields  energy  to  the  body.  Under 
normal  conditions  of  work  or  play  no  drugs  are  needed. 
A drug  is  defined  as  a substance  which  alters  the  pro- 
cesses in  the  body  without  yielding  energy  to  it. 

Alcohol  may  be  considered  as  food  in  that  it  yields 
a small  amount  of  energy  to  the  body,  but  as  a beneficial 
food  in  that  sense  it  cannot  be  considered,  on  account 
of  the  extra  loss  it  entails  not  only  of  energy,  but  also 
of  structure.  That  it  is  a drug  is  shown  by  it  calling 
forth  from  the  body  some  of  the  reserve  power  meant 
for  emergencies,  and  further,  its  action  on  the  brain  is 
strictly  allied  to  some  of  the  most  potent  drugs  known — 
the  anesthetics. 


Wreckage  and  Salvage. 

LEAVES  FROM  A DOCTOR’S  NOTE  BOOK. 

BY 

H.  BAGSTER  WILSON,  m.r.c.s., 

MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  BIRMINGHAM  MEDICAL  MISSION,  AUTHOR  OF  “ THE 
POOR  LAW  CRISIS:  REFORM  OR  REVOLUTION?”  WITNESS  TO  THE  ROYAL 
COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAW  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF 
THE  POOR  AND  THEIR  MEDICAL  RELIEF,  ETC. 

T T AVING  been  in  closest  touch  with  working  class 
A populations  for  over  forty  years,  and  for  the  last 
twenty-five  in  great  cities  where  the  bulk  of  our  country- 
men and  country-women  are  crowded  together,  I have 
been  compelled  to  note  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
excessive  drinking;  also  the  very  serious  effects  of  an 
amount  of  drinking  which  would  be  considered  moder- 
ate, but  which  produces  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  damages  of  the  first  importance. 

A steady  stream  of  men,  women  and  children  passes 
not  only  under  my  eye,  but  the  individuals  which  com- 
pose it  are,  at  their  own  request,  handled,  interrogated, 
examined,  weighed,  advised ; and  I have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  watching  these  results  in  the  members 
of  three  generations,  whose  family  histories  lie  open 
before  me.  Whatever  prepossessions  I might  have  had 
for  the  use  of  alcohol,  I have  been  remorselessly  driven 
to  the  stern  conclusion  that,  speaking  broadly,  alcohol  is 
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an  insidious  and  most  deadly  foe  to  the  whole  upward 
progress  of  the  human  race.  The  argument  that  there 
are  other  crying  social  evils  only  enhances  the  terrible 
force  of  my  conviction  concerning  alcohol,  since  every 
one  of  them  would  be  mitigated  beyond  our  thinking 
were  only  the  alcoholic  problem  out  of  the  way.  And 
perhaps  I have  earned  the  right  to  speak  thus  emphati- 
cally; the  apprenticeship  has  been  long,  arduous  and 
heart-breaking. 


Take  it  Nationally. 

France’s  proud  conqueror,  General  von  Moltke,  said  : 
“ Beer  is  a far  more  dangerous  enemy  to  Germany  than 
all  the  armies  of  France.”  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
“ Among  all  social  evils  which  meet  us  in  every  walk 
of  life  and  sphere  of  activity,  the  greatest  of  all  evils  is 
the  evil  of  intemperance.”  Take  the  utterance  of  the 
renowned  French  Professor  Brouardel  at  the  Inter- 
national Tuberculosis  Conference  in  1905  : “ A universal 
cry  of  despair  rises  from  the  whole  universe  at  the  sight 
of  the  disasters  caused  by  alcoholism.  This  invasion 
ought  to  be  regarded  by  everyone  as  a public  danger, 
and  the  principle  that  the  future  of  the  world  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  temperate  ought  to  be  inculcated 
into  the  minds  of  the  masses  as  a truth  that  is 
incontestable.” 


A FEW  FACTS. 

The  expenditure  on  alcoholic  drink  for  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1910  was  ,£157,604,658.  This  was 

two  and  a half  millions  more  than  in  1909,  when 
^155,162,485  was  spent. 
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This  expenditure  would  approximately  pay  for  any 
one  of  the  following  : — 

1.  Rents  of  all  farms,  houses,  shops,  etc.,  in  the 
British  Isles. 

2.  All  butcher’s  meat,  bacon,  ham,  poultry,  game,  for 
the  year,  in  ditto. 

3.  Bread,  flour,  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  for  the 
year,  in  ditto. 

4.  National  revenue  as  raised  by  rates  and  taxes. 

Is  not  the  burden  above  indicated  heavy  enough  to 
stagger  any  nation  facing  the  international  competition 
of  the  twentieth  century  ? 

Take  it  Individually. 

Supposing  no  one  drank  till  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  that  the  teetotallers  and  moderate  drinkers  were  all 
included,  even  then  the  share  of  each  person  would 
amount  to  £5  10s.  8d.  a year. 

Take  it  Domestically. 

Ignoring  the  ravages  among  the  richer  classes,  the 
working  folk  are  believed  to  spend  two-thirds  of  the 
drink  bill,  namely,  about  £ 2,000,000  per  week.  Most 
of  this  is  safely  banked  by  the  Trade  before  the  weekly 
rent  is  paid  ! Can  the  working  classes  afford  to  spend 
this  ,£2,000,000  on  drink?  No. 

Thousands  of  families  in  Birmingham  (of  4.4  persons 
on  an  average)  have  an  outside  family  income  from  all 
sources  of  18/-  per  week,  and  many  more  are  very  little 
better  off,  so  that  the  argument  that  they  cannot  afford 
it  holds  for  all  but  the  more  favoured  artizans.  Analyse 
the  family  expenditure. 
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Income  4.4  persons  per  week — 18s.  od. 


Rent  

s. 

4 

d. 

0 

Food  (1/5  per  day)  

10 

0 

Coal  

1 

0 

Light  

0 

4 

Soap  and  sundries  

0 

2 

Master’s  clothes  

0 

6 

Wife’s  clothes  

0 

6 

Three  children  at,  say,  sd.  each  .. 

I 

3 

2 3 

Grand  remainder  o 3 


Total  18  o 


This  is  all  that  is  left  for  beds,  crocks,  furniture, 
pictures,  stamps,  clubs,  etc.,  etc.  As  it  is,  these  articles, 
when  purchased,  are  obtained  only  by  reducing  the 
expenditure  on  some  of  the  above  vital  needs.  If  one 
adult  spends  only  twopence  a day  on  beer,  is.  2d.  is 
withdrawn  from  the  weekly  necessities ; if  both  spend 
twopence,  then  2s.  4d.  is  withdrawn  weekly.  Many  take 
far  more;  and  even  if  the  total  income  is  some  shillings 
greater  than  18s.,  the  residue  left  for  necessities,  after 
purchasing  drink,  is  far  below  the  absolutely  essential 
minimum  required  for  daily  life,  without  reckoning  for 
any  emergencies  whatever.  From  the  weekly  fund  re- 
quired for  food  and  clothing  the  money  is  found  which 
passes  over  the  publican’s  counter,  and  is  clicked  up  in 
the  cash  register.  I am  leaving  entirely  on  one  side  all 
question  of  the  damage  done  by  alcohol  to  body  and 
character,  to  family  decency,  cleanliness,  unselfishness 
and  happiness;  also  the  effects  on  the  born  and  the 
unborn  children. 

We  have  endless  examples  of  the  deprivation  endured 
by  children.  I treated  a married  woman  with  three 
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children  who  was  drifting  into  consumption.  She  lived 
in  a decent  house,  was  perfectly  sober,  cleanly  and  hard- 
working. She  was  passionately  anxious  to  live  a few 
years  more  “ for  the  children’s  sake,”  but  she  made  no 
headway,  except  towards  premature  death.  I asked  her 
why  it  was,  that  with  so  much  in  her  favour,  she  was 
going  downhill?  She  replied,  ‘‘Because  though  my 
father  was  kind  and  we  lived  respectable,  mother  never 
had  enough  to  feed  us  as  children  really  should  be  fed, 
or  to  clothe  us  as  we  ought  to  have  been  clothed.  He 
always  had  to  have  his  half  pints,  and  there  was  not 
enough  left  for  housekeeping.”  So,  to  the  third  genera- 
tion at  least,  this  man’s  luxury  was  the  curse  of  his 
descendants,  and  the  nation’s  loss  and  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  I have  found  many  scores  of 
fathers  and  mothers  who  were  willing  to  lessen  or 
entirely  give  up  their  “ moderate  ” expenditure  on  drink 
so  as  to  clothe  more  warmly  and  feed  better  their 
children,  and  to  set  them  a good  example.  Incidentally 
they  improved  their  own  health,  moving  to  larger 
houses,  and  tasting  the  joys  which  self-sacrifice  always 
brings  in  its  train.  For  drinking  induces  selfishness. 
I had  a patient  who  died  at  thirty-six  of  galloping  con- 
sumption. He  could  earn,  when  he  liked,  a week 
by  grinding  a particular  kind  of  bill-hook  for  Canada. 
He  lived  in  a vile  slum,  gave  his  wife  and  six  children 
1 8s.  a week  for  rent,  food,  etc.,  and  spent  the  rest  on 
his  pleasures.  This  rather  extreme  instance  is  typical  of 
countless  others  in  varying  degrees.  Alcoholic  selfish- 
ness shows  itself  in  many  ways,  and  adds  to  the  inevit- 
able pathos  of  the  dreary  life  of  the  city  child,  shut  out 
from  fields  and  sunshine  and  from  so  many  opportunities 
of  rightful  happiness. 
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Drinking  Habits  pave  the  Grim  Road  to  Pauperism. 

,£2,000,000  a week  was  spent  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  1909,  by  weekly  wage  earners  and  their  families 
on  drink ! This  represents  more  than  five  million 
shillings  a day. 

Now,  in  1909,  the  daily  average  of  paupers  relieved  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  1,138,842,  or  one  in  forty  of 
the  population. 

Thus  the  money  spent  by  weekly  wage  earners  would 
have  supplied  5s.  a day,  throughout  the  year,  to  each 
of  the  “ paupers  ” ! But  we  need  to  enquire  whether  the 
bulk  of  this  pauperism  need  exist  at  all. 

“ A great  weight  of  evidence,”  says  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  Report,  1909,  “ indicates  drink  as  the  most 
potent  and  universal  factor  in  bringing  about  pauper- 
ism.” Its  cost  for  1908-1909  was  over  ,£17,500,000. 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  P.C.,  whose  carefully 
balanced  verdicts  have  special  weight,  says,  “ The  great 
part  played  by  drink  in  the  genesis  of  poverty  cannot 
be  denied.” 

Prof.  Jordan  Lloyd,  F.R.C.S.,  stated:  ‘‘The  majority 
of  the  hundreds  of  patients  in  my  wards  at  the  Birming- 
ham Workhouse  Infirmary  admitted  that  at  one  time  or 
another  they  had  drunk  too  freely  ” (Licensed  Trade 
News,  10th  October,  1903).  The  Right  Hon.  Walter 
Long,  M.P.,  spoke  of  “ pauperism — one  of  the  unhap- 
piest  results  of  intemperance  ” (Licensed  Trade  News, 
23rd  May,  1908). 

How  savings  can  accumulate  is  but  dimly  realised.  I 
knew  of  a widowed  charwoman  with  eight  children,  who, 
through  a little  encouragement,  saved  £70  in  four  years, 
while  some  of  the  children  were  still  at  school ; in  a few 
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ycars  more  it  had  grown  to  ^300  ! On  the  other  hand, 
the  daily  losses  of  pennies  for  drink  is  not  noticed;  and 
when  time  has  crept  on,  with  its  crippling  effects,  there 
are  no  reserves  of  money  or  of  strength.  Hand  to  mouth 
or  a lifetime,  till  the  hand  is  empty,  and  the  Poor  Law 
Officer,  with  his  painful  enquiries,  comes  on  the  scene. 
If  five  shillings  a week  could  be  saved,  and  not  spent 
on  drink,  it  might  be  placed  year  by  year  as  an  Insur- 
ance Premium  in  the  Post  Office,  and  after  thirty  years  a 
man,  aged  55,  would  have  ^422,  which  could  be  invested 
in  an  annuity  of  12s.  6d.  a week  for  life  (“  Alcohol  and 
the  Human  Body,”  chap.  16).  Or  a cottage  and  garden 
might  be  bought,  holidays  paid  for,  and  hobbies  culti- 
vated. Drink  and  home  happiness  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive, as  are  thrift  and  (for  the  most  of  us)  even  moderate 
indulgence  in  alcohol.  There  are  enough  causes  of 

poverty  without  adding  to  them  the  needless  one  of 
drink. 


Drink  is  the  Parent  and  Nurse  of  Disease. 

Every  tissue  of  the  body,  every  disease,  every  injury, 
is  affected  for  evil  by  the  regular  taking  of  alcohol.  We 
all  know  it,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not.  Take  that  type 
of  all  debilitating  diseases,  consumption,  the  “captain 
of  the  men  of  death.”  Prof.  Brouardel,  before  quoted, 
says  that  alcoholism  is  in  effect  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  the  propagation  of  tuberculosis.  The  most 
vigorous  man  who  becomes  alcoholic  is  without  resist- 
ance before  it.” 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Burns  stated  (July  1st,  1909) 
that  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  tubercu- 
lous people  in  the  kingdom;  but  it  was  a declining 
disease,  and  ought  to  be  annihilated  in  twenty-five  or 
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thirty  years.  In  fifty  years  it  had  declined  fifty  per 
cent,  for  all  ages,  and  between  birth  and  twenty-five  its 
death  rate  had  lessened  seventy  per  cent.  Coincident 
with  these  declines,  the  Drink  Bill  had  diminished  from 
^4  1 2s.  od.  per  head  of  the  population,  to  £3  8s.  u£d., 
a diminution  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  ever  identified  with  consumption  had 
said  that  the  public-house  was  the  purveyor  of  tubercu- 
losis, and  alcoholism  was  the  most  potent  factor  in 
propagating  it.  By  reducing  consumption,  pauperism 
would  very  rapidly  decline.  They  acted  and  re-acted  on 
one  another.  Alcohol  was  the  pauperiser,  and  pauper- 
ism was  the  seedplot  of  tubercle. 

I had  a patient  who  drank  heavily,  and  became  con- 
sumptive. At  home  he  could  not  keep  off  beer.  He 
was  sent  to  a sanatorium  where  this  was  denied  him, 
he  had,  in  addition,  the  food  which  his  beer  had 
deprived  him  of,  and  also,  of  course,  fresh  air  ad  libitum. 
He  gained  18J  lbs.  in  18  weeks,  and  came  home  to  all 
appearance  cured. 

Again  and  again,  even  in  the  poor  district  where  I 
work,  the  early  signs  of  phthisis  have  entirely  disap- 
peared, both  in  men  and  women,  when  drink  has  been 
abandoned,  and  good  habits  (which  are  always  easier  to 
inculcate  in  the  temperate)  are  started.  This  has  hap- 
pened even  when  the  city  authorities  have  refused  the 
cases  as  too  ill  to  be  likely  to  improve  at  their  Sanatoria. 

Consumption  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  matter.  All 
disease  must  be  overcome  mainly  by  the  patient’s  resist- 
ing power;  what  applies  to  this  familiar  scourge,  also 
applies  more  or  less  to  all  invasions  of  illness,  and  to 
recovery  from  accidents  and  operations. 
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Drink  and  our  Children. 

The  burden  of  drink  falls  heavily  on  the  woman  and 
the  home;  it  crushes  the  child. 

In  1909-10,  52,670  cases  of  cruelty  to  one  or  more 
children  were  investigated  by  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  there  must 
have  been  many,  many  thousands  more  unknown  to  its 
workers.  It  is  a terrible  thought  that  such  a Society  has 
to  exist  in  Great  Britain  of  all  countries;  and  when 
the  Director  tells  us  that  certainly  not  more  than  one  in 
ten  cases  is  free  from  excessive  drinking  on  the  part  of 
one  or  both  parents,  the  awful  responsibility  of  incurring 
drinking  habits  is  apparent;  also  the  often  equal  respon- 
sibility of  inducing,  or  at  least  encouraging,  such  habits. 
Let  the  little  ones  plead  with  us.  There  are  154,061  of 
them,  all  proved  to  be  sinned  against.  Counting 
brothers  and  sisters  as  only  one  case  dealt  with,  the 
horrifying  schedule  is  as  follows  : — 

45,808  Neglect  and  starvation. 

13  Manslaughter. 

295  Abandonment. 

582  Exposure. 

3,756  Ill-treatment  and  assault 

810  Exposure  for  begging. 

871  Corruption  of  morals. 

535  Other  wrongs. 

52,670  Cases  affecting  154,061  children. 

During  1908,  1,433  babies  were  suffocated  by  their 
parents  in  England  and  Wales  alone.  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Bank  Holiday  nights  were  peculiarly  fatal 
in  this  respect. 

The  Right  Hon.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  said  at  Man- 
chester : “If  you  take  the  seven  English  counties  which 
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have  the  highest  rate  of  infant  mortality,  you  will  find 
that  six  out  of  the  seven  are  among  the  seven  counties 
which  have  the  highest  statistics  regarding  intemper- 
ance.” Remember  well  that  all  in-temperance  must 
inevitably  be  preceded  by  moderate  indulgence.  Too 
few  are  able  to  put  the  brake  on ; too  many  glide  down 
the  slope  with  ever-increasing  velocity.  For  reasons 
which  cannot  be  mentioned  here,  no  parents,  rich  or 
poor,  should  touch  alcohol  till  every  child  is  not  only 
born,  but  reared.  This  axiom  applies  most  of  all  to 
mothers,  but  by  no  means  to  them  alone. 

Drink  and  Crime. 

In  September,  1910,  Mr.  Justice  Darling  thus  wrote 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor: — “ You  may  say  this  from  me 
— that  the  crimes  of  violence,  including  especially 
offences  against  women  and  children,  almost  all  of  them, 
so  far  as  they  come  before  me,  are  directly  the  effect  of 
excessive  drinking.  Beyond  this,  a large  proportion  of 
the  crimes  in  dishonesty  are  due  to  the  same  cause,  but 
are  not  so  immediately  connected  with  it.”  Lord  Lore- 
burn  himself  bears  eloquent  testimony  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  quotes  Lord  Gorell,  President  of  the  Probate 
and  Divorce  Division,  as  saying,  “ You  might,  if  it 
were  not  for  drink,  shut  up  the  doors  of  the  Divorce 
Court.” 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  in  1910,  “ After  forty 
years’  experience  at  the  Bar,  and  ten  years  as  a Judge, 
I know  as  a fact  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  crime  of 
this  country  depends  on  intemperance.” 

With  such  witnesses  to  plead  our  cause,  need  I add 
more  ? 
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Moderate  Drinking. 

The  evils  of  excessive  drinking  are  so  patent,  so  over- 
whelming, that  no  one  in  his  senses  can  or  would  deny 
them.  But  in  closing,  let  me  point  out  that  excessive 
drinking  is  always  preceded  by  moderate  indulgence. 
This,  in  itself,  is  far  more  debilitating  than  was  sup- 
posed a few  years  ago.  The  most  unfriendly  investi- 
gators have  been  compelled,  by  the  strictest  scientific 
evidence,  to  admit  this.  Health,  morals,  economic 
stability,  are  all  impaired  by  anything  exceeding  a mini- 
mum which  few  could  or  would  practice.  Further, 
moderate  drinking  is  exceedingly  dangerous  and  harm- 
ful to  the  great  majority;  and  with  such  grave  facts  as. 
are  facing  us,  there  is  every  reason  for  total  abstinence, 
whatever  it  costs  socially.  At  the  risk  of  being  called 
intemperate,  I appeal  to  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  greatest 
empire  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  the  one  with  the 
greatest  possibilities  of  influencing  the  whole  world  for 
the  highest  and  best,  that  on  the  one  hand  they  stand 
clear  of  all  complicity  in  the  habit,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  all  who,  at 
immense  personal  sacrifices,  are  struggling  to  free  their 
country  from  its  chief  curse.  Never  will  they  regret  their 
decision,  for  themselves,  for  their  children,  for  their  God. 


The  Christian  Ideal. 

BV 

T.  STACEY  WILSON,  m.d.  ed. 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  ideal  Christian  life,  as  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  has  as  its  predominant  features  love 
and  unselfishness. 

There  is  a vast  difference  in  the  homes  where  these 
exist  as  compared  with  the  homes  where  they  do  not. 
Alcohol  tends  to  lessen  these  qualities  and  make  us 
selfish  rather  than  self-sacrificing,  unlovely  rather  than 
lovable,  and  to  bring  misery  and  suffering  into  the  home. 

Alcohol  also  lessens  a man’s  ability  to  do  his  work. 
It  makes  him  think  he  does  more  and  better  work,  but 
in  reality  he  does  less  and  inferior  work.  Truly,  as  the 
Scripture  says,  “ Wine  is  a mocker.”  Business  and 
professional  men  are  realising  this,  and  Dr.  Wilson  has 
observed  the  difference  at  the  club  where  he  has 
luncheon.  Years  ago  he  was  the  only  one  drinking 
water,  now  the  majority  take  water  rather  than  alcoholic 
drinks. 

Man  often  flies  to  alcohol  in  order  to  drown  his  sorrow 
and  ease  his  pain.  This  plan  is  not  altogether  effective, 
and  often  brings  worse  troubles  in  its  train.  Pain  shows 
that  something  is  amiss  and  needs  putting  right. 
Alcohol  dulls  the  instincts  and  reasoning  power,  so 
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that  the  real  lessons  pain  should  teach  are  lost  sight 
of  and  in  consequence  that  which  is  wrong  is  not  set 
right,  and  the  sufferer  is  therefore  no  further  on. 

Sorrows  are  often  ministers  of  God  sent  to  purify 
us  and  bring  us  unto  Himself.  “ As  gold  is  tried  by 
fire,  so  the  Lord  tries  the  heart.”  Alcohol  cannot  really 
allay  sorrow,  although  it  may  deaden  the  feeling  of 
mental  distress  for  a few  minutes.  Rest  from  trouble 
can  only  be  found  in  God. 


Alcohol  and  Disease. 

BY 

G.  SIMS  WOODHEAD, 

M.A.  (Cantab),  M.D.  (Edin.),  LL.D.  (Toronto  and  Birmingham). 

PROFESSOR  OF  PATHOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

IT  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  the  study  of 
alcohol  has  taken  its  proper  place  in  the  medical 
world,  though  there  have  always  been  one  or  two  of 
the  leaders  and  some  of  the  more  observant  members 
of  the  profession  who  have  been  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  ill  effect  of  alcohol  when  taken  as  a beverage. 
The  Arabian,  Greek  and  Roman  physicians  often  call 
attention  to  the  ill  wrought  by  fermented  beverages, 
and  Xenophon,  the  historian  of  the  Persian  wars,  time 
after  time  speaks  of  the  evil  wrought  by  alcoholic 
liquors.  Amongst  our  great  authors,  Milton,  in  his 
masque  “ Comus,”  preaches  one  of  the  greatest  tem- 
perance sermons  ever  delivered,  and  Shakespeare,  with 
his  great  knowledge  of  men  and  powers  of  observation, 
naturally  often  speaks  of  alcohol  and  disease.  I wish 
here,  if  I can,  to  indicate  what  part  alcohol  plays  in 
causing  disease  and  in  preparing  the  individual  to  con- 
tract disease. 

In  the  present  day  most  medical  men  are  convinced 
that  alcohol  is  not  only  an  important  agent  in  causing 
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degenerative  changes  and  decay  in  certain  tissues — 
degenerations  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  actual  disease 
— but  that  it  does  more  probably  than  any  other  single 
agent  to  bring  about  slight  degenerative  changes — 
changes  that  lower  the  resisting  power  of  men  and 
women,  making  them  less  capable  of  withstanding 
infection,  and  therefore  rendering  them  more  susceptible 
to  the  attacks  of  infective  diseases. 

An  illustration  from  everyday  life  will  perhaps  make 
clear  the  kind  of  relation  of  cause  and  effect  here  referred 
to.  In  winter  and  wet  weather  we  never  see  the  banks 
and  fields  on  fire  alongside  the  railway  line.  After  a 
long  spell  of  drought,  however,  such  as  that  recently 
experienced,  miles  and  miles  of  blazing  grass  or 
blackened  fields  may  be  seen  flanking  either  side  of 
the  line.  The  sparks  flying  from  the  funnel  of  the 
engine  fall  on  the  grass  winter  and  summer,  wet  seasons 
and  dry,  alike.  At  one  time  they  do  no  harm,  at 
another  they  set  up  a conflagration.  The  sparks  are 
always  the  same,  but  the  grass  upon  which  they  fall 
differs  greatly  as  regards  its  inflammability.  The  sparks 
may  be  compared  to  germs,  which  are  always  flying 
about.  Alcohol  so  acts  upon  the  human  body  that  the 
body  becomes  more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  disease- 
germs,  just  as  extreme  drought  acts  upon  the  grass  and 
gets  it  ready  for  ignition  by  the  spark  from  the  railway 
engine. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Now  and  again  during 
the  tremendous  heat  of  a very  hot  summer  one  reads 
that  an  accident,  sometimes  a very  serious  one,  has 
occurred  to  a railway  train.  An  enquiry  takes  place, 
and  the  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Trade  announces  that 
in  all  probability  the  heat  is  accountable  for  the 
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accident,  having  caused  the  rails  to  expand  and  the 
train  to  run  off  the  line.  The  rail  itself  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  altered;  it  has  only  expanded  a little;  but 
rails  placed  end  to  end,  expanding  beyond  a certain 
length,  become  curved  outwards  and  twisted.  By  this 
outward  curving  the  space  between  the  rails  is  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  wheels,  or  at  any  rate  those 
on  one  side  of  the  engine,  fall  into  the  four-foot  way, 
and  there  is  a smash.  If  there  had  been  no  expansion, 
there  would  have  been  no  accident ; if  no  train  had 
come  along,  there  would  have  been  no  accident,  but  with 
the  two  we  have  the  accident.  Alcohol  may  play  a 

1 

part  similar  to  the  summer  heat ; it  causes  merely  slight 
disarrangement  of  function,  a slight  change  in  structure, 
but  sufficient  to  disorganise  matters  so  that  when 
infection  or  overwork  or  ill-feeding  comes  along,  the 
patient  is  unable  to  withstand  the  strain  and  a break- 
down occurs. 

What  evidence  have  we  of  this?  Ask  any  surgeon 
what  he  thinks  of  operating  upon  a patient  who  is 
passing  even  a small  quantity  of  albumen  in  his  water; 
or  any  doctor  examining  for  an  Insurance  Company 
whether  he  can  recommend  such  a patient  as  a “ first- 
class  life  ? ” The  former  will  tell  you  that  under  these 
conditions  his  chances  of  success  in  operating  are 
greatly  interfered  with,  and  the  latter  that  there  must 
be  an  extra  premium  on  the  life  of  such  a patient.  There 
is  evidence,  they  say,  of  damage  of  an  important  organ, 
the  kidney,  the  health  of  which  is  essential  for  the  proper 
excretion  of  waste  material  from  the  body. 

Now  let  us  see  the  bearing  of  this  on  our  subject. 

Quite  recently,  Dr.  Hare,  Medical  Superintendent  of 
the  Norwood  Sanatorium,  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
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fact  that  considerable  quantities  of  albumen  may  be  and 
are  frequently  found  in  the  urine  of  patients  consuming 
large  quantities  of  alcohol ; but  that  the  albumen  gradu- 
ally disappears  when  the  supply  of  alcohol  is  cut  off. 
Here  indeed  is  direct  evidence  of  the  baneful  influence 
of  alcohol  upon  a special  organ.  This  is  not  a new 
observation,  but  its  importance  has  not  hitherto  been 
fully  appreciated.  With  kidneys  thus  damaged,  tem- 
porarily, at  any  rate,  by  alcohol,  surgeon  and  physician 
alike  are  working  at  a disadvantage  as  soon  as  they 
have  to  deal  with  such  a patient,  whether  in  operating 
or  in  treating  him  for  an  infective  disease.  They  always 
dread  having  to  deal  with  patients  with  pronounced 
kidney  disorder. 

Another  example  is  one  that  has  been  scientifically 
worked  out  only  in  recent  years.  A patient  who  con- 
tracts typhoid  fever  does  not  necessarily  die  from  the 
disease,  and  if  he  recovers,  it  is,  apparently,  because 
the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  acting  upon  the  fluids  and 
tissues  of  the  body  give  rise  to  certain  changes  in  these. 
The  tissues  become  more  “resistant’’  to  the  typhoid 
fever,  and  in  doing  so  appear  to  produce  substances 
that  act  as  an  antidote  or  neutraliser  to  the  poisons 
produced  by  the  typhoid  bacillus.  Some  of  these  sub- 
stances appear  to  have  the  power  also  of  rendering  the 
typhoid  organisms  themselves  less  active,  and  less 
capable  of  doing  mischief.  Such  substances  in  virtue 
of  their  power  of  conferring  protection  or  “ immunity 
are  called  “immune  bodies.’’  These  immune  bodies 
vary  greatly  in  their  characters  : one  sort  are  produced 
during  a course  of  typhoid  fever,  another  sort  during  the 
course  of  cholera,  others  in  dysentery,  and  so  on  ; each 
separate  disease  appears  to  have  associated  with  it,  dur- 
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ing  the  period  of  recovery,  its  own  special  immune  body. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  these  immune  bodies 
cannot  do  their  special  work  unless  another  substance 
known  as  a “complement”  is  also  present.  Each 
special  animal  has  in  its  blood  its  own  complement,  not 
necessarily  like  that  in  another  species  of  animal,  and 
not  always  present  in  equal  quantities  even  in  the  same 
animal.  In  man,  of  course,  this  complement  in  the 
blood  is  always  of  the  same  sort,  but  varies  in  quantity. 
Now  it  has  been  found  that  the  immune  body  can  act 
only  when  some  complement  is  there  to  act  along  with 
it,  and  as  soon  as  all  the  complement  is  used  up,  the 
immune  body  must  stop  its  work.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  if  a man  is  to  have  a good  chance  of  recovering 
from  typhoid  fever  he  must  have,  not  only  immune 
body  formed  in  large  quantities,  but  complement  along 
with  which  the  immune  body  can  work,  also  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Anything  therefore  that  diminishes 
the  amount  of  complement  present  in  the  human  blood 
or  interferes  with  its  formation  must  diminish  a patient’s 
chances  of  recovery  from  typhoid  fever.  The  same  holds 
good  in  other  infective  diseases.  It  has  been  proved 
by  Doctors  Abbott  and  Bergey,  in  America,  and  by 
the  Finnish  physician,  Dr.  Taav  Laitinen,  that  people 
who  take  alcohol  are  capable  of  forming  and  storing 
up  less  complement  than  are  those  who  abstain  from 
using  alcohol.  Further,  the  more  alcohol  taken,  the 
less  the  amount  of  complement  formed.  Theoretically, 
then,  people  who  take  alcohol  have  less  chance  of 
recovering  from  certain  diseases  than  have  those  who 
abstain.  Such  patients  are  not  capable  of  putting  up 
a good  fight  against  disease;  for  their  weapons  are 
removed,  or  at  any  rate  are  badly  tempered  and  very 
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blunt.  The  fight  between  the  tissues  and  the  disease 
germs  is  no  longer  such  a fair  one.  The  germs,  of 
course,  make  use  of  their  opportunity  to  the  full  and 
the  patient  suffers.  The  action  of  alcohol  on  tuberculous 
patients  illustrates  this  point.  The  late  Professor 
Brouardel,  President  of  the  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis,  used  to  insist  that  alcoholism  is  more 
potent  than  any  other  single  factor  in  determining  the 
propagation  of  tuberculosis.  The  strongest  man,  he 
says,  who  has  once  taken  to  drink  is  absolutely  power- 
less against  the  attacks  of  this  disease.  Indeed,  he  says, 
“ I can  say  that  a universal  cry  of  despair  arises  from 
the  whole  universe  at  the  sight  of  the  disasters  caused 
by  alcoholism.”  He  quotes  M.  Baudran  of  Beauvais 
to  the  effect  that  mortality  from  tuberculosis  rises  directly 
with,  and  in  proportion  to,  the  alcohol  consumption  of 
the  people,  and  draws  up  the  following  table:  — 

Deaths  from  tuberculosis  Alcohol  consumed  per  head 

per  10,000  inhabitants.  (in  litres). 


It  is  a matter  for  great  congratulation,  as  the  Rt.  Hon. 
John  Burns,  M.P.,  pointed  out  the  other  day,  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  the  death-rate  from  consump- 
tion has  been  declining  steadily.  In  England  and 
Wales  the  fall  during  this  period  was  nineteen  per  cent., 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  twenty-four  per  cent.,  whilst 
in  Paris  it  was  only  three  per  cent.  Is  this  merely  an 
accident,  or  have  these  figures  a real  significance  taken 
in  connection  with  the  figures  of  the  Drink  Bills  of 
these  countries?  In  England  last  year,  according  to 
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the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  per  head  of  population  was  covered 
by  a sum  of  £2  8s.  ud.  per  annum  compared  with 
£<\  12s.  od.  per  head  per  annum  ten  years  ago — a fall 
of  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  Paris  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  corresponding  fall  in  the  Drink  Bill.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  the  whole  of  this  lowered  death- 
rate  from  tuberculosis  in  England  is  due  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  two  facts  were  associated  in  time.  Better  hous- 
ing, clothing,  education,  feeding,  and  improved  condi- 
tions of  life  generally  had,  of  course,  much  to  do  with 
this  fall  in  the  death-rate,  but  even  here  these  improved 
conditions  were  partly  the  outcome  of  the  shrinkage  in 
the  Drink  Bill.  Moreover,  it  is  now  accepted,  as  the 
result  of  wide  experience  in  all  sanatoria,  that  a con- 
sumptive patient  always  does  better  without  alcohol  than 
with  it,  and  that  the  most  rapidly  fatal  forms  of  the 
disease  are  almost  invariably  met  with  amongst  those 
who  take  large  quantities  of  alcohol.  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  tuberculosis,  it  is  of  course  absolutely  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  bacillus  can  only  gain  a 
hold  when  placed  under  favourable  conditions  in  our 
bodies.  Alcohol  helps  to  maintain  these  favourable 
conditions.  It  tills  and  manures  the  human  ground  and 
prepares  it  for  the  reception  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Put 
no  alcohol  into  this  soil,  and  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis 
finds  itself  in  very  stony  ground,  and  even  though  it 
may  make  an  attempt  to  grow,  it  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  really  rich  crop,  and  soon  dies  out. 

Alcohol  brings  many  patients  to  the  doctors,  but  it  is 
really  the  doctor’s  greatest  enemy  in  performing  cures.  It 
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280,  Birchfield  Road,  Handsworth. 

25 th  July,  1911. 

Archibald  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Moseley. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Medical  Temperance  Sunday. 

I find  it  quite  impossible  to  convey  to  you  in 
words  the  splendid  time  we  had  at  our  Men’s  Class, 
Lozells  Street  Hall,  on  Sunday  afternoon  last,  when 
Dr.  Chappie,  M.P.,  was  our  speaker,  and  I had  the 
pleasure  of  presiding  over  a gathering  of  about  750  men. 

It  was  a masterly  address,  and  he  held  the  men  spell- 
bound from  3.30  until  4.25,  which,  when  you  remember 
the  hot  weather  we  had,  in  itself  was  a feat.  His  words 
were  chiefly  on  alcohol  and  its  action  on  the  brain,  and 
he  illustrated  his  remarks  by  blackboard  sketches.  It 
was  scientific,  overwhelmingly  convincing,  pathetic, 
humorous,  and  Christian.  While  in  the  middle  of  the 
address  a scene  occurred  which  I have  never  witnessed 
before,  and  which  thrilled  the  class  and  filled  the  eyes  of 
hundreds  of  men  with  tears.  One  good  fellow,  greatly 
moved  by  the  Lecturer,  and  with  hand  uplifted  to 
heaven,  said,  breaking  in  on  the  Lecturer’s  remarks, 
“ Doctor,  I will  never  taste  another  drop,”  and  a great 
outburst  of  sympathetic  cheers  swept  across  the  assem- 
bly. At  the  close  our  friend  signed  the  pledge,  and  also 
came  to  our  evening  service,  and  has  promised  to  join 
the  Class,  and  attend  my  week-night  meeting  for  men, 
and  by  connecting  him  with  our  Social  Club  we  trust,. 
with  God’s  help,  to  hold  him  to  his  resolve. 

I have  never  closed  the  Class  more  convinced  that  a 
great  and  everlasting  good  had  been  accomplished,  and 
Dr.  Chappie’s  visit  will  be  reckoned  among  us  as  one 
of  the  red  letter  days  of  a Brotherhood  which  is  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  its  existence. 

Kind  regards,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  S.  YOXALL  (M.P.) 
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